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NOTICE: We want the 
public to know that the 
WALLIS TRACTOR 
is made by the J. I. CASE 
PLOW WORKS COM- 
PANY of Racine, Wis- 
consin, and is NOT the 
product of any other com- 
pany with*J.I.CASE” as 
part of its corporute name. 











O teel the steady, powerful rhythm of the Wallis as it forges 
ahead, leaving row upon row of clean-cut furrows in its wake, 
is a never-ending delight to the Wallis owner at plowing time. 


Then, most of all, the clock-like regularity and almost human 
faithfulness of this quality tractor make money for its owner. 


Only one thing has made this condition possible. The Wallis 
is basically right. Wallis engineers have proved time and time 
again that the Wallis represents the ultimate in tractor building. 


This medium lightweight machine is endowed with tremendous 
strength by such advanced ideas as the “‘U’’ frame construction; 
the beautifully finished cut-and-hardened steel gears carefully 
protected from dust and dirt in steel housings, where they operate 
in a constant flow of clean oil; the valve-in-head engine with 
removable cylinder sleeves and completely machined combus- 
tion chambers; the oversize bearings. 


These refinements you find generally only on high-grade 
motor cars or trucks. Most men would think it ridiculous to 
build so carefully a machine designed to plow around in the dirt, 
mud, sand, and rocks of the fields. 


Wallis has proved that these very things alone can give a 
tractor the power and durability to work faithfully and long under 
these conditions. 


Some day all men are going to believe in the Wallis principle. 
That the number of converts is growing is indicated by our dif- 
ficulty to keep up with the demand. 


If you want a Wallis we advise you to act at once. 


J. L. Cass Plow Works ComPANY, DEPT.t.17 RACINE, Wis., U.S.A. 


Branch Houses and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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The Case Against Vaccination for Hog 
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“Alu” 





URING a spell of rainy weather 
D last fall, a bunch of spring shotes 


on the Charles Watt farm, in 


The 


use of “ 


mixed infection” bacterin in 


vaccing iting for so- and I might as well save the 


“T'll probably lose the bulk of them 
whether they are vaccinated or not, 
money 


Jasper county, Iowa, began to cough called hog “‘flu’’ has proved to be a complete failure in_practice. on the bacterin,” was Beals’ final 

‘ ) lose appetite. Watt keeps close V: accination for this purpose, instead of being a bene fit to the comment on the situation. 

watch on the condition of his stock, swine industry of the corn belt, has only served to enrich bac- The results on these two farms 
tet OS Wee Convinced that tie teriological laboratories and unscrupulous or unthinking veteri- converted the neighborhood to good 

pigs were really sick, he sent at once narians, to rob corn belt farmers of hundreds of thousands of housing rather than vaccination as @ 

f veterinarian. remedy for “flu.” Mr. Beals lost no 


two men went out to look at the 


hog They were in a house set off 
the ground as if on stilts, and with no 
v lation except for the vents in the u 
roof. The house was too small for the 


number of pigs, and they were piled 
up several hogs deep. The air was 





dollars, to increase 


disease losses by 


concentrating 
attention on a fake cure, and to give hog cholera an opportunity 
to creep into many herds under the shelter of a false diagnosis of 

‘flu’. Common sense methods of control will eventually con- so lucky, lost only a few more after 
quer this disease provided the energies 
narians are not wasted in useless efforts to administer fake remedies. « 


popular 


of farmers and veteri- 


more hogs, and after a few days the 
herd began to get back into condition 
rapidly. Mr. Watt, while not quite 


the change in treatment, and in three 
days was able to see a marked im- 
provement in the herd. 








moist and foul until the door ‘was 
opened, and then a cold rush of air 
swept across the hogs and out of the vents in the 


Examination showed that the hogs had high tem- 
eprature, bad coughs and seemed generally in poor 
condition. Watt turned to the veterinarian: 

“What’s the matter with them?” he asked. 

‘Flu. ” said the veterinarian. 

“What are we going to do about it?” 

‘Only thing to do is to vaccinate with ‘mixed in- 
bacterin,” said the veterinarian. ‘That's 
nly chance of saving them.” 
> hogs were vaccinated. The veterinarian left. 
t went about his work that evening with a good 
more hope than he had had in the last few 
avs. The veterinarian’s assurance and the fact of 
vaccination had encouraged him and had given him 
some feeling of assurance that things were going 
to work out all right. 

The next morning, however, Watt discovered that 
the hogs did not share his belief in the advantages 
of vaccination. Two of them were dead. 

“It hasn’t had time to work yet,” thought Watt. 
“We'll give it a fair show.” 

The next day several more hogs were dead. Mcre 
rere sick. Watt looked at the dead hogs and then 
went into the house and called another veterinarian. 

This second veterinarian got around the next 
day. He found more hogs dead and the whole lot 
extremely sick. 

‘They’ve got the ‘flu,’ Doc,” said Mr. Watt. “They 
been vaccinated, but it doesn’t seem to be do- 

good.” 

veterinarian looked skeptical. “They haven't 

flu,’ because there isn’t any such thing,’ he 











said, shortly. ‘What they’ve got is just plain pneu- 
mon Show me how you've got them housed.” 

Th went to the hog house. The veterinarian 
Icoked the place over, peered inside, and then 
looked around the barnyard. 


“What's in that cattle shed?” he asked. 
“Stock hogs and a few shotes,” 


where they are, it is a reasonably sure bet that 
they will all go.” 

“How about the vaccination?” 
that do any good?” 

“Figure it out for yourself,” said the veterinarian. 
“Here’s a hog that has caught cold from alternately 
sleeping in a hot house and feeding im a cold yard. 
This cold has developed into pneumonia. You come 
out to vaccinate him. You chase him around and 
wrestle him and finally shoot that dope into him. 
And then, while he is still perspiring and hot, you 
kick him out into the cold outdoors. That helps 
the pneumonia along, and the dope that is in the 
dose he has been given simply weakens his vitality.” 

Watt considered. “That sounds like sense to me,” 
he said, finally. “I’m going to try your method.” 

He followed the recommendations that had been 
given him. As he worked that day, he thought 
over the second veterinarian’s argument with grow- 
ing approval. And so when he had his hogs moved 
and comfortable in the new quarters, he went to 
the phone again and called up a neighbor, Walter 
Beals. 

“You're figuring on having your sick hogs vacci- 
nated for ‘flu’, aren’t you?” he asked. 

“IT certainly am,” said Beals. “The ‘vet’ will be 
out here in a couple of hours. These shotes of mine 
are about as sick a lot of hogs as I have ever 
seen.” 

‘You hold off on that vaccination until I can get 
over there and talk to you,’ said Watt. “I’ve got 
some new medicine that beats vaccination all hol- 
low.” 

He went over to the Beals farm, sized up condi- 
tions as the veterinarian had done on his own place, 
and helped the owner make the necessary changes 
in the housing. 3efore the work was done, Watt 
had convinced his neighbor that vaccination was a 
poor policy. Mr. Beals finally called up the veteri- 
narian and canceled the appointment. 


asked Watt. “Did 


This incident is related at consid- 
erable length because it appears 
to be a very fair field test of the efficacy of “mixed 
infection” bacterin in curing so-called hog “flu.” 
The two farms were in the same neighborhood, and 
conditions were roughly the same. To add still fur- 
ther strength to the facts here presented, it should 
be added that another neighbor, Earl Gearhart, had 
“flu” strike his herd at the same time, had them 
vaccinated, and lost 130 out of 142. 

It will be noted that the best results were ob- 
tained by Mr. Beals, who did not have his hogs vac- 
cinated, but who merely improved housing condi- 
tions. The next best results were obtained by Mr. 
Watt, who reformed his housing conditions prompt- 
ly, but who had already had his hogs vaccinated. 
Mr. Gearhart, who vaccinated, and who did not 
check up on the housing of the herd, lost the bulk 
of the lot. 

Incidents like these—and they are not uncommon 
—tend to throw discredit on the use of “mixed in- 
fection” bacterin in the cure of hog “flu,” and to 
bring up again the entire question of what “flu” 
really is. 

Hog “flu”, from the point of view of many of the 
best veterinarians, is merely pneumonia induced by 
poor ventilation, poor housing and overcrowding. 
The pneumonia puts the hog in a weakened condi- 
tion in which he is very liable to contract any cone 
tagious or infectious disease to which he is exposed. 
A hog originally sick with pneumonia or “flu” may 
therefore at death reveal in the post-mortem any 
disease or combination of diseases. Lesions may be 
found that indicate hog cholera, swine plague or 
other diseases of lesser fame. 

Acting on these post-mortem findings, some bac- 
teriological laboratories with a ready eye for busi- 
ness have put out bacterins which contain a shotgun 
dose supposed to hit and cure any or all of four or 
five diseases. Not one of these cultures is supposed 
to cure the “flu.” It is merely hoped that one may 
cure the disease that follows the original trouble. 
The “mixed infection” bacterin 





said Watt. 


“Good enough. Fence off a 
space in there about twice as big 
as your hog house here, put in a 


layer of dry straw, 
up the open side three or 
feet, and put your hogs in 





put them back in the 
se until you have blocked 
nd the base so that the 
n’t get underneath and 
the floor. Put in a good 
ing system. Have the 
inlet at least six feet 
floor, and bring the out- 
ies down close to the 
See that there is plenty 
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willy for the hogs so they 
Wor t ve to pile up. See that 
they have plenty of dry bedding 
night ? ng.” 

He paused to look over the 
herd They’re sick hogs now 
@nd you'll have to baby them. 
you'll lose some more. 


ju move their quarters, 
part of them will 
If you leave them 


the gre iter 
get well, 


Almost any man who risks a large part of his year's crop in the hazardous game of feeding hogs for 


market is a good prospect for the sale of a remedy for any swine disease. 
hog disease, rather than the unproved merits of the bacterin is responsible for the prevalence of the 
vaccination for "flu." 


The farmer's fear of 


is first aid to the troubled veteri- 
narian. He arrives, inspects the 
herd, and is not quite sure what 
the trouble is. The solution is 


easy. He vaccinates with the 
cure-all bacterin. One of the four 
or five cultures may hit the 
mark. 


Too much blame should not be 
attached to the veterinarian who 
follows this practice. In view of 
the propaganda of the bacterio- 
logical laboratories and the de- 
sire of the farmer to have some- 
thing tangible done for his hogs, 
it is difficult for him not to fol- 
low the general practice. The 
real culprits are the laboratories 
that put out a remedy of un- 
proved value and declare it a 
cure for a disease the origin and 
causes of which are not yet posi- 
tively ascertained. 

It is very much to be doubted 
whether there is any scientific 
excuse for the existence of this 
bacterin. Viewed from _ that 
angle, it stands in very much 
(Concluded on page 853) 
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The Abnormal Hog Price Situation 
HE hog price situation has never been so 
abnormal as during the past two or three 
months. Our careful readers will remember 
that in December we expressed the fear as to 
what might happen to the hog market if large 


We also 


expressed our belief at that time that after 


runs materialized during January. 


the large runs were out of the way there 
should be a gradual strengthening in price, 
and extending 


This is the 


beginning in late February 
thru March and early April. 
normal seasonal trend of affairs. 

Hog prices in January and February of 
1920 actually worked out in an altogether ex- 
traordinary fashion. The average Chicago 
hog price for January was $15, or $1.50 
a hundred above the December price, and 45 
cents a hundred above the February price. 
The price 
February, in spite of the fact that the re- 
ceipts at the eleven markets were 33 per cent 


normal January 


in January was higher than in 


above the receipts, whereas 
the February receipts were 10 per cent below 
the normal February. We thus have the alto- 
gether unusual experience of seeing a large 
supply of hogs sell in January for 45 cents a 
hundred more than a small supply sold for in 
February. This is a situation the like of 
which we have never seen before. Of course 
the packers say now that they made a mistake 
im paying so much for their hogs in January, 
and that they would not have paid so much if 
they had known how serious would be the drop 
in foreign exchange. They thought in Jan- 
uary that the unusual demand from Europe 
for hog products would continue. 
The price in January went higher than 
most people expected it would go in view of 
th heavy 
went far lower than most peopl expected it 
would go in view of the light receipts. Of 


receipts. The price in February 


4 


course this peculiar situation is due funda- 
mentally to the erratic course of European 
affairs. Europe in January, and especially 
England, was still laboring under the delusion 
that the United States would advance credit 
almost indefinitely, and there were evidently 
preparations at that time 


ing of huge amounts of Amet 


to continue the buy- 
ican hog prod- 
ucts. The packers evidently bought the large 
January run at mod ratelv strong prices on 
the strength of this European attitude. In 
February, however, the situation in Europe 
became more desperate and foreign exchange 
dropped perpendicularly, indicating the loss 
of faith in European credit. 
change meant that American commodities were 


This drop in ex- 


costing Europe much more than hitherto and 
Europe decided to 
Among other things she economized on was 


therefore economzie. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
pork, England announcing a cut of 25 to 50 
per cent in pork imports. These extraordi- 
nary European developments caused the hog 
market to act in an altogether different man- 
ner than had been anticipated. 

In times like these, 


started, or foreign exchange may fall, simply 


price drives may be 
as a result of the temperamental bias of such 
statesmen as President Wilson, Premier Lloyd 
George, or some oracular pronouncement by 
Mr. Hoover. For instance, it is announced 
now that Premier Lloyd George has strongly 
urged upon the Allied Economic Council that 
as far as possible Europe buy her wheat and 
agricultural commodities henceforth from 
Russia, rather than from the United States. 
The temperamental eccentricities of a fiery 
little Welshman fhay at times count for more 
in price making than the most comprehensive 
study of fundamental economic factors. In 
the long run, of course, the fundamental eco- 
nomic factors prevail, but for several months 
at a time an eccentric statesman with a per- 
suasive tongue may cause the markets alto- 
gether to forsake their normal trend. We 
shall continue to present the fundamental mar- 
ket facts to the best of our ability. Our read- 
ers must remember, however, that for several 
years yet the markets will be more susceptible 
than usual to the temperamental bias of cer- 
tain world statesmen. 


American Farm Bureau Speaks 


HE report of the meeting of the Ameri- 

can Farm Bureau Federation held in Chi- 
cago last week will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. .It was a gathering which was more 
thoroly representative of the farmers of the 
United States than has ever before been held. 
Among the resolutions adopted were two of 
especial sig 
that the strike 
will not be further tolerated by a long-suffer- 


mificance. One of them declares 


is no longer justifiable and 


ing public, and demands the creation of an ar- 
bitration board with power to adjust griev- 
ances. The other condemns the self-styled 
Farmers’ National Council as having no au- 
thority to speak for the farmers of the coun- 
try. 

These resolutions are significant as show- 
ing that while the farmers of America are in 
favor of an absolutely square deal to the la- 
boring men of the country, they do not pro- 
pose to form an alliance with them of any sort; 
nor do they propose to leave anything undone 
to put a stop to strikes which tie up necessary 
industries. 

There is a double significance to these reso- 
lutions, because under the leadership of the so- 
called Farmers’ National Council there has 
been a very strong effort to form a definite 
alliance between the farmers and the labor 
men. This effort has been very clever. The 
Farmer-Laborer Conference was called in Chi- 
cago in February for the ostensible purpose of 
promoting co-operative enterprises among 
both producers and consumers, but it is grad- 
ually becoming apparent that the real pur- 
pose was to bring about a political alliance 
between the farmers and the labor men. An 
announcement just issued the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Council makes this very clear. The 
first sentence reads in part as follows: “A 
farmer-laborer congressional committee has 
been formed to assist in electing a congress re- 
sponsibl to the people,” etc. The circular in- 
dicates the way this is to be brought about: 
“State and local farm organizations and labor 
organizations should give the original endorse- 
ment for members of congress both of the sen- 
ate and house.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation should de- 
nounce the Farmers’ National Council as be- 
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ing not representative of farm sentiment: for 
the Farmers’ National Couneil is standing for 
certain things to which the American Far» 
Bureau Federation is resolutely opposed. [i 
seems quite clear that the lines between th 
two organizations will be drawn more 
more clearly within the next two months. 

This matter is of especial interest to 
farmers of Iowa because the general ideas for 
which the Farmers’ National Council stands 
have been industriously promoted by an Iowa 
farm paper whose Washington correspondent 
is George P. Hampton, the manager of the 
Farmers’ National Council, which 
strongly repudiated by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 


1S so 





Our Disappointing Pork Exports 

E'TAILED reports of pork products from 

the United States are always a month 
late in becoming available. The January fig- 
ures which have just come out indicate that we 
exported a total of 135,000,000 pounds of 
pork products, as compared with 198,000,000 
pounds in January of a year ago. The pre- 
war normal for the month of January was 
around 110,000,000 pounds. During the 
spring and early summer of 1919 our pork 
exports for a time were three or four times 
the pre-war normal, but we are now down to 
a basis where they are only about 20 per cent 
above the pre-war normal. This situation 
may possibly continue six or seven months 
longer without brmging in a period of rea! 
depression in the corn belt. Every month that 
it continues, however, adds to the disquiet. 
According to the packers, our exports in Feb- 


ruary and March are considerably lighter 
than in January. 
Last year the really heavy exports came in 


April and June. If the month of July goes 
by with a continuation of the present situa- 
tion it may be taken as a sign that the period 
of abnormal corn belt prosperity is nearly at 


an end. 





Packer Legislation 


HE House Committee on Agriculture is 
holding hearings on the bill to bring the 
packers under closer supervision by the gov- 
ernment. The packers seem to be fighting this 
revised bill just as hard as they did the orig 
inal one; and if the farmers do not make their 
influence felt, it may be defeated. 
The various farm organizations should take 
a definite stand on this. Letters should be 
sent to the congressmen from their respective 
districts, insisting that they vote favorably on 
this bill. The quicker this packer legislation 
is adopted, the better it will be for all con- 
That is the only way to stop the agr 
tation, which is doing harm to the farmers and 
stock men. Write your congressman at once. 


cerned. 





A Get One Club 


N IOWA subscriber writes: 

“Wallaces’ Farmer is giving us the real 
dope we need. The only trouble is that it does 
not have a million readers. I am going 
help it get them, and I have begun with my 
neighbor. Enclosed find his subscription. If 
every one of your readers would get on 
subscriber for you they would help themselv 
and their neighbors a good deal more than 
they would help you.” 

We are strong for that idea. Why not 4 
“Get One” club? Our friends can do us 4 
mighty good turn in that way, and as our 
friend suggests, perhaps they will help theif 
neighbors and themselves just as much of 
more. 
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Those Nubbins 

EVERAL corn breeders express to us their 
regret that neither Mr. Lux nor Mr. Ulrey 
have seen fit to enter their prize corn in yield 
competition with our nubbins, as suggested in 
our issue of December 19th. Some of these 
breeders say that they have corn which they 
think would yield more than the nubbins, and 

they offer to substitute for Mr. Lux. 

In previous issues, we have tried to make 

rfectly clear our motive in proposing this 
contest. Surely all of our readers understand 
that Wallaces’*Farmer would not advise any 
farmer to pick nubbins for his seed year after 
year. That would be the folly of follies. Why, 
then, did we suggest a contest between these 
nubbins and the grand champion ears? 

Well, it was because too many of our corn 
exhibitors have for years placed too much 
stress on corn shows and too little on yield con- 
tests as a method of corn improvement. We 
wanted to do something that would jar those 
folks who depend solely on show-yard stan- 
dards as a basis for corn improvement, even 
at the risk of offending some of them. 

We think that our offer has done consider- 
able good. We believe that it has started hun- 
dreds of corn breeders to thinking more seri- 
ously about the yielding power of their corn. 
We suspect it has had something to do with 
causing the Iowa Corn Growers’ Association 
to put on the first comprehensive corn yield 
contest under controlled conditions. This test 
puts on their mettle the men who are breeding 
the big, beautiful strains; and they are going 
into it with every determination to win. The 
result will be that their ideals will shift seme- 
what. Every man will pick a slightly different 
kind of corn for yield than he selects for show 
purposes; and this shift in emphasis, slight as 
it may be, in our opinion will eventually add 
millions of bushels to the yielding power of 
Towa corn land. 

Now about those nubbins: To be quite 
frank about it, they are not the sort of nub- 
bins that some folks may have thought them 
to be. They were picked before frost from 
healthy stalks, and they have full brothers and 
sisters that look a lot better than they them- 
selves look. Really, their breeding is not as 
bad as their appearance might indicate. On 
the sire or pollen side, many of them trace to 
some very good show corn. Some of them are 
nubbins because they were grown on inbred 
stalks, but the kernels have in them possibili- 
ties of high yields, because they were crossed 
with another inbred strain. We know the an- 
cestry of some of these nubbins on both sire’s 
side and dam’s side as definitely as the pure- 
bred hog man knows the ancestry of his $5,000 
boar. However, there is some doubt as to the 
yielding power of these nubbins, due to the 
fact that we have not tried out many, of the 
“nicks” before. Also, they are of rather early- 
maturing strains, which possibly may not yield 
well as a late-maturing strain of 
show-yard type, especially if the season should 
be favorable. There is considerable more we 
might say about these particular nubbins, and 
Perhaps we will some day. 

In the meantime, we assert our belief that 
the corn yield contest inaugurated by the Iowa 
Corn Growers’ Association is likely to do more 
fo increase the yielding power of Iowa corn 
than anything which has taken place for a long 
time. And we think it will also bring out some 
‘ery interesting information concerning the 


quite so 


Melding power of show corn. Further, we ex- 
ject it to bring to the front some exhibitors 
who have never won in corn shows. 

Some men may win by crossing breeds, oth- 
- yy line breeding, and still others by in- 
oreed iy 


ceding and cross-breeding the inbred strains. 
Wallaccs? Farmer does not know what method 
of corn breeding will come out on top, but is 
‘onvinced that the only way we can ever find a 
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supremely good method of corn breeding is to 
lay the emphasis where it belongs, namely, on 
the yield. 

We hope large numbers of men who think 
they have good corn will enter the Iowa yield 
contest. All that is necessary is to send to 
W. R. Hechler, Ames, Iowa, eighteen pounds 
of your shelled seed corn, and with it your 
check for ten dollars. The entries close April 
10th. Write Mr. Hechler for further infor- 
mation. 





Where Did Our Gold GoP 
EFORE the war, we ordinarily imported 
into the United States a little more gold 
than we exported. That was largely because 
we ordinarily exported more agricultural prod- 
ucts and manufactured goods than we imported 
and it was necessary for the other countries to 
settle at least part of the difference in gold. 
During the war, when our exports increased 
so enormously, gold naturally flowed our way, 
and from 1915 to 1917 we received one billion 
dollars’ worth more of gold than we sent out. 
This immense stock of gold was given as one of 
the reasons for our high prices. In 1919 an 
altogether extraordinary thing occurred. In 
spite of the fact that we exported during 1919 
four billion dollars’ worth more of goods than 
we imported, we also exported about three hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of gold. We sent 
out into the world both goods and gold. And 
who took the gold? First, and above all, Japan 
took $94,000,006 worth, or nearly a third of 
all we sent out. Second, Argentina took $57,- 
000,000 worth. Argentina in 1919 sent us 
about $50,000,000 more of her agricultural 
products than we sent her of our manufactured 
products, and it was necessary to send her gold 
to balance the difference. 

When it comes to the countries of Europe, 
it is an altogether different story. We hold 
against these countries an unprecedented trade 
balance amounting to over four billion dollars, 
but in return we receive practically no gold. 
About all we receive, apparently, is promises 
to pay. Except so far as paper promises are 
concerned, the United States is far poorer 
today than she was a year ago. She has ex- 
ported about four and a half billion dollars?’ 
worth of goods and gold, in return for which 
she has received nothing except promises to 
pay. 

Perhaps one explanation of the rapidly ris- 
ing interest rates of the United States is the 
fact that we have been exporting so much gold. 
Perhaps it is all part of a pre-arranged plan 
on the part of the government to bring down 
prices. By sending gold out of the country 
money can be made scarce, which is another 
way of saying that prices can be brought down. 
Another year like 1919 will put the United 
States in the condition of a poker player who 
has won an immense amount of chips from 
players who must settle by promissory notes, 
and has lost a small amount of chips to certain 
other players who demand payment at once in 
hard cash. 

World finance must be a great game, and as 
we watch the reports as to the ebb and flow of 
commodities and gold movement back and forth 
across the water, we wonder to what extent 
these movements are a matter of absolutely free 
competition and to what extent they are con- 
trolled by scheming intelligence backed by huge 
capital, 





HE ex-crown prince of Germany has writ- 

ten a note to the allies, saying that he will 
surrender himself provided they will take him 
instead of the nine hundred officers they are 
demanding shall be delivered over for punish- 
ment for violating the laws of war. The ex- 
crown prince seems to set a rather high value 
on himself. We doubt whether he is worth 
anywhere near what he asks. 
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Justice for the Teachers 
HE niggardly policy we have followed in 
dealing with our teachers, both in the city 
and country schools, and, indeed, in our higher 
institutions of learning, is going to bring about 
a very serious condition unless we see a new 
light and change that policy promptly. 

As heretofore noted, the shortage of teach- 
ers is becoming alarming. Many schools have 
been closed in the country, and the children are 
deprived of the priceless right of securing an 
education. President Pearson, of the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural College, reports that in 1919 eighty- 
four members of the faculty of that institution 
resigned to go into commercial work or farm- 
ing, or into educational work in other places 
where the rate of pay is higher. That means 
a change of twenty-five per cent of the faculty 
in one year, That is very bad. The right sort 
of work can not be carried on in a great insti- 
tution with such a large annual shift in the fae- 
ulty. Commercial enterprises of all kinds are 
reaching into the colleges and universities and 
taking out the very men who ought to be kept 
there to instruct our young people. Most of 
them prefer to stay in educational work, but 
in justice to themselves and their families they 
can not afford to do it when they are obliged 
to skimp along and practice the most grinding 
economy. 


As population increases, head-work becomes 
more and more important relatively. It is a 
crime against the youth of our land to deprive 
them of opportunities to secure an education, 
It is a crime to deprive them of inspirational 
teachers; for education that is really worth 
while consists not so much in what one learns 
out of books as in acquiring an appetite for 
learning and in learning how to learn. 


About the chief purpose in life of most right- 
minded men and women is to bring up clean, 
wholesome, self-respecting, God-fearing chil- 
dren who will grow into useful citizens. Edu- 
cation is absolutely vital if this purpose is to 
be accomplished. There is no price we can not 
afford to pay for it rather than do without it. 
We suggest that our readers look about them 
and inquire into the educational opportunities 
their own children have. 


Fine If True 
Ae IOWA subscriber writes: 

“T have been told that if a man borrows 
money of a federal farm loan bank, he can keep 
the money and pay interest on it for thirty-five 
years, and then does not have to pay the prin- 
cipal. I would like to know if this is true.” 


Sad to say, it is not true. Even Uncle Sam 
could not afford to lend money on any such 
generous terms. What a great world this 
would be, if we could all borrow without being 
expected to pay it back! No work, no worry, 
just a continual round of gayety! Eugene 
Ware, in his political satire, “The Kansas 
Bandit,” written during the “free silver” cam- 
paign, offered a similar solution when he made 
his hero say: 

“It seems to me that borrower and lender 
have neither rights the other should respects; 
that notes of hand should be made legal tender, 
abolishing all methods to collect. And then 
the currency could be made fully responsive to 
the wants of trade.” 

The foregoing may not be an exact quota- 
tion, as we are giving it from memory, but it 
expresses the thought all right. 

Answering our friend seriously, under the 
government loan system, the borrower pays the 
interest each year, and in addition a part of 
the principal. So that when the term of the 
loan has expired, the borrower will have paid 
back both the interest and all of the principal 
in these annual installments. 








A good farmer friend came to my 
@esk one day, with a rather perplexed 
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WHAT IS A STOCKHOLDER? 
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only preferred stock is being sold with 
a par value of $100 a share, but with 





lock on his face, and said: 

“What is a stockholder, anyway?” 

“Why do you want to know?” I in- 
quired. 

“Well,” he replied, “I have just come 
from the second annual stockholders’ 
meeting of the Blue Azure Company. 
Before the meeting, the stock salesman 
gave a lot of us a swell dinner over at 
the hotel ,and then we were carefully 
herded over to the offices of the com- 
pany and the stockholders’ meeting 
Was pulled off. There was not much to 
it. A printed list of hand-picked candi- 
dates for directors was passed around, 


\ 





“Any investor in a promotion company should demand a 
of the articles of incorporation 
of the by-laws, and should submit these to 
his attorney for examination and advice. Please 
do not infer that all, or even a majority of 
companies are promoted along some of the 
lines suggested in this article, but it is up to you 
as an investor to investigate and know what 
your rights as a stockholder are before you put 


copy 


any money in.” 


the additional bait held out to the jp. 
vestor of getting a half share of com. 
mon stock for nothing, but it developeg 
that the par value of the common stock 
was only $10 per share ,and that a}! of 
the voting rights were in the com. 
mon stock, and, therefore, the pyr. 
chaser of $100 of preferred stock in 
this company would be getting only an 
additional $5 of common stock, and it 
is safe to predict that the promoters 
would still retain the majority of the 
common stock. This preferred stock 
was offered at 7 per cent, and it wasa 
very plain case of “heads I win ang 


and 











and we marked our ballots, but the 

real voting was done by proxies in the 

hands of a stock salesman and a lawyer. After a 
few minutes the tellers reported the election of all 
the handpicked directors, including a few of us 
farmers. Then one of the city members of the di- 
rectory board moved the election of five of the 
city directors as members of the executive com- 
mittee, whatever that is, and we passed the mo- 
tion without a dissenting vote. Then we were told 
that the annual report of the company was not 
Teagy yet, but that it would be mailed to us in about 
thirty days. 

“Everything was quiet for a few minutes, and it 
began to look like it was time for some of us to 
@o home and do our chores, when all of a sudden 
like lightning out of a clear blue sky the lawyer 
makes a motion that all acts of the executive com- 
@Mittee during the past year be authorized and ap- 
proved. The motion was just about to go thru 
jwhen I got up and wanted to know what all the ex- 
ecutive committee had been doing during the past 
year. Then the lawyer, real oily like, said it was 
2ll written down in the minutes of the executive 
committee and that I could see it any time, but of 
course it would take a long time for the secretary 
to read them all over, and he was sure that I did 
mot want to take the time of those present with 
such a long procedure. Then of course I felt em- 
barrassed, and I subsided, and the motion went 
thru. Then somebody moved to adjourn, and here 
Iam. What is a stockholder, anyway, and what 
does he have to do with the big million-dollar cor- 
poration aside from putting in some real money to 
ptart the thing off with?” 

If there is one big truth that I would like to 
drive home in this series of articles, it is the one 
Very commonplace fact that a share or certificate of 
stock in a corporation, whether the stock be com- 
mon or preferred, is not and is never a promise, on 
the part of the corporation nor of anyone else, to 
pay back the money you put in, nor is there ever 
any promise to pay you any return on your invest- 
ment. Concentrate on that word “promise” for 
just a moment, please. 

When you make a loan to John Smith, secured 
by a first mortgage on his 160-acre farm, you re- 
ceive, along with the mortgage, a promissory note 
which says: “Five years after date, I, John Smith, 
*promise’ to pay to the order of you, Richard Roe, 
five thousand dollars, and interest thereon at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum, payable annually.” 
And when you buy a $1,000 bond of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Company, or of the independ- 
ent school district of your town, you will find en- 
graved thereon a statement that the railway com- 
Pany or the school distriet “will pay to the legal 
holder hereof the sum of $1,000 on March 1. 1935, 
jwith interest thereon at 5 per cent per annum, pay- 
fble semi-annually.” 

A stock certificate is simply a recital of your un- 
divided interest in the property of the corporation, 
and contains no obligation or agreement to ever 
return you what you have put in nor any earnings 
thereon. When you want to realize or get money 
on your stock, the only thing you can do is to 
find some one else who is willing te buy your in- 
terest in the corporation, as represented by your 
stock certificate, and what you get will depend 
very largely upon the intrinsic value of the com- 
pany’s assets, upon its earning capacity, and upon 
its marketability or the general desire of several 
different people to own stock in the company. 

Now take your mortgage note or the bonds above 
mentioned. The makers are bound to pay back 
the money to you ‘at a certain time, and if well se- 
cured you know you eau enforce payment. And 
should you need money before the note or bond 
comes due, the fact that it is a promise to pay at 
@ ceratin time makes it easier to sell because the 
purchaser knows exactly what he is going to get at 
@ certain fixed time. 

And what about the returns on your investment 
fn a stock end in a note or bond? On your note or 
bond the imn is fixed as interest at a certain 





rate per cent, and if not paid when due, you can 
enforce payment. On your stock the return can be 
a dividend, if voted by the board of directors, but 
it would not be safe to say that the dividend will 
be paid, if earned, because some companies have 
paid dividends which were never earned, out of the 
amounts originally contributed; and other com- 
panies have made good earnings and have never 
paid dividends, possibly because some of the in- 
siders wanted to freeze out some of the other stock- 
holders. Now, the important point I want to leave 
with you is that there is nothing certain or defi- 
nite about the amount you can realize on stocks 
in promotion companies, either in getting back what 
you have put in or in getting a return on the in- 
vestment, because during the first few years the 
market value of your stock and the dividend return 
is a matter of very great uncertainty and usually 
reads with a minus instead of a plus sign. 

While we are considering “What is a stockhold- 
er?” it may be advisable to make some inquiry as 
to the different kinds of stockholders. Generally 
speaking there are three different classes of stock 
sold in promotion companies: Common stock, pre- 
ferred stock and special class stock. If all the stock- 
holders in a company have equal rights and there 
is no provision made for preferred stock or special 
class stock, then the stockholders are all common 
stockholders, but without any particular designation 
to this effect. As a general principle it is safer to 
buy stock in a company where it is all common 
stock because all stockholders have equal rights and 
there is less probability of triekery and subterfuge 
in acquainting you with your rights as a stock- 
holder. 

The words “preferred stock” is a much misused 
term because in many cases the word “preferred” 
would be better expressed by the words “deferred” 
or “inferred.”” In the better sense of the term “pre- 
ferred stock” would mean that the holder thereof 
would have a preferred right to the assets of the 
corporation in case of dissolution, after all creditors 
have been paid, and his rights would be preferred 
over the common stockholders. Good preferred 
stock would also provide that the holder thereof 
should have a first claim on the net earnings of the 
company and that the right should be “cumulative.” 
The term “cumulative” would mean that if you held 
a 7 per cent preferred stock and the company failed 
to earn and pay 7 per cent in any one year, you 
would get the 7 per cent in a subsequent year when 
the company earned more than 7 per cent. Provi- 
sions should also be made against the weakening 
of the rights of a preferred stockholder by the is- 
suing of bonds or mortgages of the company beyond 
a certain point. 

As a general proposition I would look with great 
suspicion upon the preferred stock of any promo- 
tion company because the position of any purchaser 
thereof is simply that he is loaning his money to 
the company, at usually 7 per cent, but without any 
agreement on the part of the company to ever re- 
pay any part of the principal, or any return thereon. 
Preferred stocks usually retain the provisions that 
the stock may be retired and taken up by the com- 
pany, and this simply means that if the company is 
a success, then the preferred stock will be retired 
and the company has had the use of the money at a 
nominal rate. If the company is a failure, then 
the preferred stockholder has invested his money 
in the expectation of a continued dividend rate 
which is entirely too low to compensate for the risk 
taken. 

It is important to note that where preferred stock 
is issued by a company, the voting power is usually 
in the common stock, and, therefore, the preferred 
stockholder has nothing whatever to say about the 
control, or the management of the company. Some- 
times companies are promoted by selling all pre- 
ferred stock and leaving all of the common stock, 
and,therefore, the voting rights and management, in 
the hands of the promoters, There recently came 
to my attention a prospectus of a company in which 





tails you lose” on the part of the 
promoters. © 

“Special class” stocks also require great care. Ip 
this case the stock is apparently all common but 
there will be a “class A” stock owned by the insid. 
ers, the par value of which will be, say $10 a share 
and a “class B” stock, which is sold to the out. 
siders at $100 a share, and a provision in the arti. 
cles of incorporation to the effect that all stock 
shall. be voted share and share alike. In _ other 
words, the $10 a share “class A” stock would have 
an equal vote with the $100 a share “class B” stock, 
and you can depend upon it that the holders of 
“class A” stock will have absolute control of the 
company with a very small investment of money. 

Any investor in a promotion company should de 
mand a copy of the articles of incorporation and of 
the by-laws, and should submit these to his attorney 
for examination and advice. Please do not infer 
that all, or even a majority of companies are pro 
moted along some of the lines suggested in this 
article, but it is up to you as an investor to investi 
gate and know what your rights as a stockholder 
are before you put any money in. 

And the foregoing leads very naturally to my next 
article, which will be entitled “Taking Counsel Be 
fore—Not After.” 





Cost of Production 


At meetings of various county and state Farm 
Bureaus there has been a good deal of talk about 
the need of studying the cost of production of vari-’ 
ous farm crops by the accounting method, that is, 
by keeping careful figures of money actually spent 
in producing crops. Some people seem to have the 
idea that if the farmer can determine his cost a 
production in this way, he will then be able to fix 
a price for his products at the cost of production 
plus a fair profit. 

Studies on the cost of producing various crops will 
show which crops are making money and which are 
not. But those who think that, having ascertained 
cost of production, they will therefore be able to fix 
prices based on it, are likely to be disappointed. The 
fact of the matter is that cost of production has 
mighty little to do with the daily and weekly and 
monthly fluctuations in the prices of farm products. 
In the long run, cost of production has an influence 
on prices, simply because it tends to increase or de 
crease production. When prices rule for some time 
below the cost of production, those farmers under 
the least favored conditions gradually stop produc 
ing. After a time this decreased production brings 
an increase in prices. 

There is another value to cost of production stué- 
ies. In the hands of a competent publicity man, pre 
duction figures can be used in stuff prepared for the 
daily press, and thus help to educate the consumets 
so that they would better understand what the farm 
er needs to have in the way of price to make hit 
whole and to keep him producing. 

It does not matter how thoroly the farmers @ 
the country may be informed on cost of productio®, 
they will not be able to persuade buyers that the 
ought to pay that cost, if there happens to be # 
over-production. When there is an unusually heav¥ 
run of hogs to market, the price goes down. and 
talk about the cost of production, even tho backed 
up by incontrovertible figures, will help the matte 

There are three main factors in determining prices 
—cost of production, daily and weekly supply a 
demand, and price strategy. Of these thre cost 
production has the least influence. Supply and ée 
mand and price strategy are the chief influc nees 0 
prices of farm products. The only hope th: farmef 
has to secure cost of production prices plus a &# 
profit is to control his production so that it will best 
a direct relation to demand. The farmer is the 
man who produces to the limit without asking abost 
prices. As long as he pursues this policy, the priced 






down. A study of the whole price system fr 
farmer’s standpoint is the first step that any farm 
organization must take to remedy this conditio® 
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Windbreaks 


A Page of Prize- 
Winning Photographs 














The windbreak above is on the farm of C. H. Fredell of Montgomery 
county, lowa. The snow covered row of trees at the left is in Cottonwood 
county, Minnesota. Harold S. Gove is the photographer. James A, Dins- 
dale of Tama county, Jowa, sends in the scene below. 


The Scott county, lowa, farm house shown on the left has a double 
line of defense against storms. Red cedar and white 
windbreak in the small photograph below. 
county, lowa, is the photographer. 


pine make up the 
George Farquhar of Page 
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D OR CLOVER SEED? 


More low grade clover and grass seed 
has probably been sold in Iowa during 


By H. D. HUGHES 


sample of clover and timothy f 
and upon examination this se 





the past few years than in any other 


found to germinate 76 per cent, 
purity of 87 per cent. One h 





state in the union. I make this state- 
ment after working for several years 
in close coéperation with seed analysts 
and seed laboratories in other states 
and after comparing the analysis of 
many samples of seed submitted by 
Towa farmers with the average purity 
and germination of similar samples 
submitted for test by farmers in other 
states. 

Seed of clover, timothy and red top 
are likely to contain a greater variety 
of weed seed than other field seed and 
these are the seed most extensively 
used in lowa for seeding hay and pas 
ture land. 

, 











pounds of the seed as purchas: 
tained only 66 pounds of pure g: 
ble seed. It contained 29 differen; 
kinds of weed seed, and with a total o; 
100,000 weed seed in each pound 
10 pounds of this mixture seeded on an 
} acre 1,000,000 weed seed wou b 
sown with the clover and_ timothy 
Many of the very worst seed of which 
we know were present. One pound of 
the seed contained approximat; tl 
following number of weed seed: 
Twenty-five thousand two hundred 
Rugel’s plantain, 23,400 five fing 13 
950 common plantain, 2,250 buckthorn 
plantain, 450 bracted plantain, 1,35) 


il its. citasaasesls | 








Good seed is essential to the con 
tinued production of good crops and it 
is an unfortunate fact that the higher 
the average price which the farmer 
must pay for clover and grass seed the 
poorer the quality. The supply of clo- 
ver and grass seed has been somewhat 
limited the past few years and the 
quality of the seed sold during this 
period has been decidedly poorer 
than the average of the seed sold 
previously. This condition has prob- 





and yet it contains nearly 4 
within $10 a ewt. of the very good sample to the right. 
H. D. Hughes wants lowa seedsmen to push thru the legislature 
a law which will make it impossible to sell low grade clover 
seed in Iowa at high prices. 


Good clover seed and poor clover seed look much alike to 
the inexperienced eye. : 
clover seed all their lives fail to recognize certain bad weed seeds. 

The picture to the left is of clover which looks fairly good 
of weed seeds and is not worth 


Even farmers who have 


handled 


pepper grass, 12,150 sheep sorrel, 4.059 
tumbling mustard, 3,150 sedge, 1,359 
chickweed, 1,350 lambs quarter, 1.809 
ergot, 900 mayweed, 900 evening 
rose, 1,800 black-eyed susan, 45 ! 
vervain, 450 green foxtail, 450 pigweed, 
450 spreading panicum, 900 lad sor- 
rel and trace of ox-eye daisy, Canada 
thistle, night flowering catchfly, prickly 
lettuce, catnip, wild mustard, crab grass, 
curled dock, hoary vervain and dodder, 

The county supervisor, who had or. 





Prof. 








ably been brought about by two 
factors. First, as become 
higher in cost the seedsmen become more and 
more reluctant to see any appreciable amount lost 
in cleaning and, second, Iowa is now the only state 
in the heart of the corn belt which does not have a 
more or less satisfactory seed law. 

While the different state seed laws do not con- 
trol interstate shipments of seed, the seed labora- 
tories which have been established in adjoining 
states and which have been supplied with suffi- 
cient funds for more or less effective seed work 
have been very active in interfering with the sale 
of low grade seed shipped in from other states. For 
example, an Iowa seed firm was selling very low 
grade seed in Minnesota a few years ago and while 
the Minnesota seed laboratory could not by law pre- 
vent these shipments, the publicity which they gave 
this seed company in Minnesota practically put 
them out of business so far as that state was con- 
cerned, agricultural and local papers in the state 
refusing to carry their advertising 

Similar seed was being sold in Nebraska when 
the Nebraska seed laboratory got out a special bul- 
letin which they distributed broadeast over the 


seeds 


state showing the exact character of this seed 

Last year the New York seed laboratory issued 
a special circular calling attention to the very low 
grade seed which was being shipped into New York 
state by certain Iowa seed firms. 

I have been actively interested during the past 
few years in the Assocication of Official Seed An 
alysts of North America, attending most of the an- 
nual meetings of this association. You can imag 
ine my chagrin and humiliation to find that the 
mere fact that a seed com- 


was of no value to the farmer anyway. They have 
been saying this in spite of the fact that success- 
ful seedsmen in adjoining states have for years 
been labeling their shipments to farmers within 
their respective states, guaranteeing the purity, 
germination and freedom from noxious weed seed. 

The tendency of Iowa seedsmen has been to take 
the position that they sell their seed subject to ap- 
proval, giving the farmer ten days in which to 
examine it for himself and test it. This is not suf- 
ficient, for it works to the advantage of the dis- 
honest seedsman rather than to the seedsman who 
is playing square. 

The average farmer is not a good judge of value 
Every seedsman in the 
years of experience and 


in clover and grass seed. 
state knows this from long 
with this knowledge the dishonest seedsman plans 
his seed selling campaign accordingly. He sells his 
n approval with the statement that if the 


seed 4 
seed is not satisfactory the price of the seed will 
be refunded. He knows that an occasional farmer 
will be able to judge the quality of the seed and 
that he will get it back. He knows that a few 
more will submit samples to their county agricul- 
tural agents or to the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion for test, and that he will get these back, but the 
fact that he refunds promptly and courteously will 
in the end be an advertisement for himself rather 
than an injury. 

Many farmers will take exception to my state- 
ment that they are not good judges of seed. Let 
me illustrate. 

One of the supervisors of Story county sent in a 


dered twelve bags of this seed to be 
seeded on the county farm, while one of the pro- 
gressive and wide-awake farmers of the county, 
stated that he had no idea but what the seed was 
of good quality and had sent in a sample merely to 
play safe. 

Another farmer sent in a sample of clover seed 
which contained fourteen different kinds of weed 
seed. When the analysis was reported to him he 
was very much astonished and said he would not 
think of sowing such seed. He later secured an- 
other lot of seed about planting time, which he 
seeded before sending a sample to the seed labora- 
tory, and which he stated he was very sure was 
good seed. Imagine his chagrin and astonishment 
when he found that the seed contained instead of 
fourteen kinds of weed seeds twenty-one different 
kinds 

Still another man wrote to an Iowa seed company 
asking for samples of clover seed and prices. He 
was a better judge of seed than most farmers. The 
sample he received was of high grade. The price 
was lower than other seed companies were offering. 
He ordered his seed. When it came it did not look 
like the sample. He was sure that some weed seed 
were present. A sample was submitted to the seed 
laboratory for test. The sample contained among 
other seed a considerable number of Canada this- 
tle. He wrote the seed company asking them to 
take it back. They stated that they would be glad 
to do so and very much regretted “that an acci- 
dent had evidently occurred in the warehouse” but 
that they had a large quantity of high grade seed 
and would like very much to take care of his needs. 
Another sample was submit- 
ted which they said was of 





pany was located in lowa g¢ 
was in the estimation of t 
many of the seed analysts [f 
from other states almost suf- | 
ficient ground to blackball it 

This is not as it should be, 
for Iowa has many seedsmen j 
who I believe are doing 
an absolutely honest and 
straightforward business, 
making every effort to justify 
the confidence of their cus- 
tomers. During the past ten 
years I have attended prac- 
tically every annual meeting 
of the Iowa Seed Dealers’ 
Association and I feel very 
sure that the average lowa 
seedsman is as honorable 
and conscientious in his deal- 
ings as the average business 
man or farmer, but it must 
be said that Iowa seedsmen 
have been very shortsighted 
‘As a group they have not 
been willing to tell the men 
who are buying their seeds 
anything about them They 
have not been willing to state 
the germination of the seed 
or the purity or the weed 
seed which were present 











They have said it was im 
Possible, impractical, that it 
could not be done, and that it 


The lowa Farmer ought to be assured that when he buys Clover Seed, he will get a crop of Clover, 
and not a mixture of Buckhorn, Canada Thistle and Crab Grass. 


higher grade than the first 
sample and that this seed 
would cost him more money 
than seed like the first sam- 
ple which they had submitted. 
st As it was quite near planting 
time the seed was ordered, 
paying a still higher price. 
It came just in time, but what 
was it? A sample submitted 
to the agricultural experiment 
station showed a germination 
of 52.5 per cent and 74.5 per 
eent of pure seed. One hun 
dred pounds of the seed, 3 
purchased, at a price suffi 
cient to pay for good seed, 
contained 39 pounds of pure 
seed which could grow, and 
each pound of the stuff com 
tained the following number 
of weed seed: 

Right thousand six hut 
dred may weed, 11,900 sorrel 
4,050 wild carrot, 3,200 buck- 











thorn, 3,200 green f yxtail, 
3,150 lambs quarter, 2,400 
curled dock, 1,700 common 
black-seeded plantain, 1,600 
rye grass, 1,000 smartweed 

fly, 


800 night flowering catc4 





800 bracted plantain, 700 five 
finger, 450 crab grass, 
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STORM 


HE townsman who leaves the 
fe storm windows off his house dur- 
the winter, on the plea that he 
s an abundance of coal and can 
ep the house warm anyway, might 
ve his soundness of judgment ques- 
ned. Windbreaks are the storm 
ndows for the farm, and are just as 
fective in warming up the farmstead 
storm sashes are in protecting the 
use. The prairie farm without a 
indbreak has a continuous leak in at- 
activeness, comfort and profit, and 
such a farm never scores 100 per cent 
in efficiency. 
Altho the value of the windbreak 
r shelter belt is commonly recognized, 
t an appreciation of its entire value 
wanting in many cases where the 
farmer places the windbreak as a mat- 
ter of secondary importance which he 
hopes to get at some future date when 
ther farm work does not demand so 
much attention. 
Nearly every one has seen instances 
here one quarter section brought 
several thousand dollars more than 
‘ adjoining quarter. Perhaps the 
second quarter section had a little 
better quality of soil on it, but the 
three-row, Norway spruce shelterbelt on the first 
quarter made possible a higher valuation for the en- 
tire piece of land. A well-groomed evergreen shel- 
te 
St 


rbelt adjoining the farm buildings will add mea- 

ireably to the value of the farm because of the 
attractiveness of the evergreen trees and also be- 
cause of the snug appearance of the farmstead 
when nestled in the lee of the protecting conifers. 

The more essential value of the real shetlerbelt 
or windbreak comes in the actual protection af- 
rded both to the family and animals. The heat 
ll for the farm dwelling will be lessened by a sur- 
ising amount if the north and northwest zero 
ists are diverted upward or around the farm 
iildings. The cooling effect of a rapidly moving 
irrent of cold air is a well-established scientific 
fact. The buildings which are in a calm area be- 
hind the shelterbelt are in effect moved from 100 to 
200 miles to the south so far as comfort is con- 
cerned. The comfort of the members of the fam- 
ily when pursuing the duties of the farmyard is 
well worth considering. 

Altho it is difficult to say exactly what saving 
is effected in feeding stock behind a shelterbelt, 
due to the lack of accurate scientific data, it is 
well known that a windbreak will soon pay for it- 
self in the protection afforded. Less feed will keep 
stock in good condition if the feed lots are pro- 
tected. Many farmers express themselves on this 
point. One farmer states that he could afford to 
put $10 per year into maintenance of his shelter- 
belt for every head of stock wintered behind the 
windbreak. 

Assuming that the value of the windbreak is ap- 
preciated, the next thing in order is to prepare or 
have prepared a satisfactory plan in advance of the 
tual time for planting. Many 
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By G. B. McDONALD 





A shelterbelt composed of alternate rows of white cedar and Norway spruce. 


farmer should be made to realize that the space 
thus occupied probably brings higher returns in 
money, comfort and attractiveness than any other 
equal area on the farm. For this reason the land 
which is occupied by the shelterbelt should not be 
given over too grudgingly for this purpose. The 
shelterbelt is a business proposition which is a 
financial asset. 

The exact location of the shelterbelt with re- 
spect to the permanent improvement of the farm- 
stead should be worked out with extreme care, since 
a mistake in location at the start is always a mis- 
take. The most satisfactory procedure is to ar- 
range for the shelterbelt at the time when plans 
are being laid for the buildings of the farmstead. 
However, the great majority of the shelterbelts 
on the farm come as an afterthought and must be 
fitted into the conditions as they exist. This makes 
it difficult to give specific directions concerning lo- 
cation except in the most general way. 

Usually the winter shelterbelt is confined to the 
north and west sides of the farmstead, since in the 
central prairie states the severe winter winds are 
from the north and west. The rows should be 100 
feet or farther from the more important buildings, 
as a precaution against drifting snow interfering 
with the work about the buildings. It is usually 
considered that in ordinary winds a shelterbelt is 
effective for one rod to the leeward for each foot in 
height, which would mean that a fifty-foot wind- 
break would afford protection at the ground level 
for approximately fifty rods. From this it will 
be seen that a shelterbelt of half this height will 
afford good protection to buildings located 100 to 
150 feet away. 

The advice of an expert will often solve the ap- 





WINDOWS FOR THE FARM 


difficulties 
regarding location of the shelter’ belt, 
and unless the has studied the 
matter carefully, time, expense and 
disappointment will often be saved by 
securing good advice before actually 
planting. 

After the location has been decided 
upon, the next most important thing 
is the choice of the species or combi- 
nation of species to be used. This in- 
volves rate of growth. A fast-growing 
conifer is given a large margin of pref- 
erence, and we at once are inclined to 
suggest the Norway spruce and white 
pine. Hardiness also must be given 
attention in localities which are dry 
or the soil poor. Where this point is 
important we would be inclined to use 
the Scotch, Austrian or yellow pine, 
due to their great hardiness. There 
is also the question of beauty which 
should be given attention, since it usu- 
ally is possible to select a pleasing 
tree which also has the other neces- 
sary requisites. Since the sheiter belt 
trees are for the purpose of breaking 
the force of the wind, a tree of 
heavy foliage is to be desired—one 
which branches to the ground and re- 
tains its branches even tho the trees are crowded 
and shaded somewhat. From this standpoint the 
spruces and arborvitae remommend themselves. 

The mistake is often made of buying large trees 
for setting out. The author knows of one attempt 
at using large trees which scored 100 per cent fail- 
ure. Four hundred Scotch pines eight to ten feet 
high were set out in the spring at a total cost of 
about $1,000. By fall every tree was dead and had 
been removed. The total failure was due in part 
to the large size of the trees and also to the plant- 
ers not knowing the extreme care which should 
be exercised in handling evergreens. A _ satisfac 
tory size to use is from twelve to eighteen inches in 
height—transplanted trees with a good bunch of 
small roots. In planting relatively small trees the 
original cost of the planting stock is not only less 
but also the cost of planting the trees is materially 
reduced and, in addition, the percentage of survival 
is nearly Always greater. 

In many shelterbelts the mistake is made of spac 
ing the trees too closely. A distance of six feet 
between the trees when they are set out looks like a 
wide spacing, but by the time the trees are one 
fourth grown they are too crowded for a satisfactory 
development. The planter should aim to have the 
trees spaced so as to interlace the branches to some 
extent but not so closely as to kill many branches 
or deform the trees. Many a planter has fooled him- 
self by saying that he would space closely and then 
cut out half or more of the trees later when they 
became crowded. The average farmer will not cut 
out part of the trees when the proper time comes, 
so this fact should be reckoned with at the time of 
planting. The trees should not be spaced closer 
than twelve feet in the rows and sixteen feet is 

usually better. The adjoining 


parently insurmountable 











lter belts have been hur- 
ly set out, only to be re- 
tted later because of a 
poor choice of species or be- 
cause of a fault in location, 
spacing, ete. : 

The evergreen windbreak 
in the prairie states should ff 
be set out in the spring, since 
experience has demonstrated 
that the results of planting 
are better at this time than 
in the fall. For this reason 
the plans for the spring work 
should be well laid, probably 
before March. The trees 
should be ordered from a re- 
liable nursery well in ad- 
vance of the time of plant- 
ing, but with the request that 
they be held until the weath- 
er conditions are suitable. 

The space to be devoted to 
the windbreak need not be 
large. One row of a good spe 
cies will give effective re- 
sults, two rows are better, 
and three or four rows will 
Make a windbreak which will 
be up to the standard which 








fat is worth $300 to $500. In- 
Stead of considering the land 
Occupied by a few rows of 


&00d evergreens as waste, the white pine is one of the desira 








A ten-year-old shelterbelt of white pine, At this - some of the trees are 12 to 15 feet in height. The 


shelterbelt trees for this region. 


: rows should not be closer 
than twelve feet. 

During the first few years 
the newly established shelter 
belt should be given as much 
care as the kitchen garden. 
The ground should be thoroly 
prepared before planting and 
the weeds and grass kept en- 
tirely out by cultivation. One 
need not expect good results 
from small evergreens any 
more than from corn if the 
grass and weeds are permit- 
ted to take possession. 

Thruout the prairie states 
there is a large list of ever- 
greens which are used for 
windbreak purposes. The fol- 
lowing are some which have 
given splendid results: 

The Norway spruce is prob 
ably one of the best ever- 
greens for general shelter- 
belt planting in localities that 
are not too dry for its devel- 
opment. The tree was intro- 
duced from Europe, but has 
been planted for a long period 
of years with excellent re- 
sults. The tree develops a 
straight trunk and pyramidal 
crown which becomes round- 
ed at the top as the tree 
be- (Concluded on page 851) 
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American Farm Bureau Federation Starts Work 





| FARMERS’ organization of na- 
tional character, with fifty-three 
directors representing twenty- 
eight states, is a result of the organi- 
gation conference of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation meeting at 
Chicago on March 3rd and 4th. The 
conference showed a _ considerable 
progress since the November meeting 
in the matter of organization of state 
Farm Bureaus and in regard to the 
representation of farmers’ interests in 
Washington. 
A business program was emphasized 
by the corn belt representatives. Rep- 





Chicago Convention. 
other officers were re-elected. 


A permanent organization of farmers, with equal member- 
ship dues and committed to the establishment of bureaus of re- 
search and representation of farmers’ interests, is the result ot the 
President J. R. Howard of Iowa and the 
The convention left to the execu- 
tive committee the task of working out detailed plans for the 
year’s program. 

Late telegraphic reports from Washington announce that the 
executive committee elected J. W. Coverdale of lowa secretary 
and J. S. Crenshaw of Kentucky, treasurer. 
as the permanent headquarters of the Federation. 


Chicago was named 


be appointed as president, and that a 
secretary will be appointed to take the 
place which will be left vacant by Mr 
Coverdale. The lowa board meeting 
will be held Tuesday, March 16th. 
Gray Silver, of West Virginia, Wash 
ington representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, was called 
upon to make a report of the activities 
of the organization at Washington. His 
report showed that very definite action 
had been taken in regard to the rail- 
road legislation in retaining the arbi- 
tration anti-strike provision. It was 
definitely stated that this would not 








resentatives of some of the other 

sections seemed more concerned in producing 
a great deal of eloquence, which _ resulted 
in the meeting being slowed up and a large amount 
of time being taken in discussion of details which 
seemed unessential to the corn belt men. How- 
ever, a definite program of work was presented in 
the resolutions, which instructed the executive 
board to start certain essential features. 

The resolution which commits the executive 
committee to the establishment of bureaus of re- 
search reads as follows: 

“It is the belief of the members of your com- 
mittee on resolutions that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that this Federation should immediately 
formulate a program of activities, and to this end 
We recommend: 

That the executive committee be instructed to 
set up without delay a business organization, under 
direction of trained experts, and create bureaus 
or divisions as follows 

1. A bureau of transportation which will look 
into transportation matters by both rail and water, 
to the end that we may secure rates on farm prod- 
ucts which shall be fair as compared with rates 
on other commodities, and which shall give to the 
farmer of the United States ocean rates which will 
enable him to compete on a fair basis with the 
farmers of other nations of the world 

2. A bureau of trade relations which shall in- 
vestigate our dealings with foreign countries to 
the end that the interests of agriculture may be 
promoted 

3. A bureau of distribution which shall make a 
thoro study of the distribution of farm products. 

4. A bureau of statistics which shall inquire into 
World conditions which influence supply and de- 
mand, and which shall especially study the mechan- 
ics of prices 

5. A legislative bureau which shall have to do 
with matters of national legislation which affect 
farming and farmers. 

6. A bureau of codperation which will make a 
special study of cooperative methods which have 
been found to be successful both here and in other 
countries, and which shall draw up standard forms 
for codperative enterprises of various kinds and aid 
state Federations to promote local codperative en- 
terprises on thoroly safe and truly cooperative lines. 

Twenty-eight states were admit- 
ted into the Federation by the cre- 
dentials committe: Five states 
were admitted which are work 
ing without a definite member- 
ship plan. The other twenty-three 
states have a total membership of 
498,852 The 
were admitted 

Minnesota, two directors, 17,000 
members; Massachusetts, two, 14,- 
045; Illinois, four, 50,001; Iowa, 
six, 104,388; Colorado, one, 4,000; 
South Dakota, one, 3,000; Missou- 
ri, three, 34,000; Kentucky, one, 
8,000; Michigan, three, 31,000; 
California, two, 29,000; Arizona, 
one, 1.200; Wyoming, one, 1,500: 
New Hampshire, one, 6,000; Ver 
mont, one, 8,198; Utah, two, 12,- 
000: Indiana, three, 31,000; New 
York, four, 67,000: West Virginia, 
two, 15,000; Nebraska, one, 14,- 
000; Ohio, three, 30,020: Idaho, 
two, 14,000; Maryland, one, 500; 
Kansas, two, 14,000. 

The states of New Jersey, 
Georgia, Oklahoma, Connecticut 
and Texas were admitted, as they 


following. states 





have the Farm Bureau organization, but are not at 
present working in a definite membership plan. 
These states were each represented by one voting 
director. 

After the credentials committee reported, an 
effort was made to re-elect all of the officers 
in a group, but this was not carried out, the 
body desiring not to set a precedent for hasty 
action. Upon a vote of the body on the offi- 
cers individually, J. R. Howard, of Iowa, was unan- 
imously re-elected, with a demonstration of confi- 
dence which is seldom seen in organizations of this 
kind. S. L. Strivings, of New York, was unani- 
mously re-elected vice-president, and the entire ex- 
ecutive committee of twelve men were re-elected, 
with the exception that Howard Leonard, of Illinois, 
took the place of H. J. Sconce who had resigned. 
thus making the executive committee as follows: 
E. B. Cornwall, Middlebury, Vt.; E. F. Richardson, 
Millis, Mass.; H. E. Taylor, Freehold, N. J.; O. E. 
Bradfute, Xenia, Ohio; Howard Leonard, Eureka, 
fil.; C. H. Gray, Nevada, Mo.; Gray Silver, Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va.; J. W. Morgan, Athens, Ga.; 
George Bishop, Cordell, Okla.; W. H. Walker, Wil- 
lows, Calif.; W. J. Jamieson, La Veta, Colo.; J. F. 
Burton, Garland, Utah. 

In accepting the office of president, Mr. How- 
ard made the following statement: “I am going to 
give you the best service that I can. I will prob- 
ably make mistakes, but will try to not make the 
same mistake twice. I desire to serve the entire 
United States and not any special portion. Agri- 
culture is the basic industry in the United States. 
We have reached the place where the problems 
that we are meeting affect the entire United States 
and its people. We must have a better understand- 
ing between commercial and agricultural interests.” 

A telegram from the Washington conference of 
the executive committee which arrived as we were 
going to press, states that J. W. Coverdale, of 
fowa, was appointed permanent secretary, J. C. 
Crenshaw, of Kentucky, permanent treasurer, and 
that the permanent office is to be located in Chi- 
cago. The temporary office is to be at Ames until 
permanent headquarters are established. This, of 
course, means that Mr. Howard and Mr. Coverdale 
will resign as officers of the Iowa association and 
that C. W. Hunt, who is now vice president, will 
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Farm Bureau Delegates From Twenty-eight States in the Convention Hall at Chicago. 


have occurred but for the representa 
tions of the farmers. Pressure was also brought to 
bear upon the president to keep him from vetoing 
the bill. 

Action was taken in regard to the appropria- 
tion for the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and other special lines which have been of 
interest to the farmer. 

There was considerable discussion indulged in 
as to who should be the big man of the organ- 
ization; whether he should be _ the president, 
acting as a general executive officer, or whether 
the secretary or employed experts should become 
responsible for the main burden of the organiza- 
tion’s work. 

It was finally decided that the president 
should be the chief executive and he was 
voted a salary of $15,000. The income for the en- 
suing year will provide for approximately $200,000. 
Some of the necessary expenses which were 
suggested were: $15,000, salary of the pres- 
ident, $3,000 traveling expenses; $15,000 expenses 
of the annual meeting; $18,000 for general ex- 
pense of office and supplementary help; $10,000 to 
$14,000 for secretary. This would leave a balancs 
in the treasury of about $100,000 to $125,000, to } 
used for the purpose of setting up a definite pri 
gram of work. 

Pertinent questions came up during the meeting, 
brought forward in most cases by members from 
the corn belt, in regard to the program of work. 
The executive committee was often called on for 
their ideas, but before definite action could be 
taken or they could be listened to, some one who 
wished the floor would pop up and make the usual 
wandering speech. The report by the executive 
committee, however, showed that the temporary) 
committee had done very good work in helping 
with the organization of state Federations in th: 
membership campaigns, and that active steps had 
been made toward representing farmers’ interests 
at Washington. 

Corn belt men, however, were not satisfied with 
this type of a program. Whenever they had an op- 
portunity to speak, they emphasized the need of a 
business program, the need of experts to secure 
statistical information so that farmers would be 
represented in a manner as efficient as organized 
business or organized labor. 

A motion amending the consti 
tution was carried providing that 
starting with January 1, 1921, the 
membership dues of the Nationa! 
Association should be 50 cents f 
each individual county Farm Bu 
reau member, providing, howev« 


bing 
ws es that in any states not having 


memberships, the amount wou 
be set by the executive committe: 
in proportion to the amount pat 
by other states. This was a dis- 
tinct victory for the corn belt 
states. 

A change in the method of rep- 
resentation in the executive com- 
mittee abolishing the district 
method of selection was presented 
by Mr. Crenshaw, of Kentucky. 
This motion was defeated, as it 
would allow the corn belt to con- 
trol the entire situation, as 65 per 
cent of the members are now |0o- 
cated in the corn belt. Later 
more reasonable proposition of di- 
viding the corn belt was present- 
ed, but not carried. It is unfor- 
tunate that the corn belt repre 
sentation (Continued on page 856) 
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Farm Bureau Notes 


Cherokee County, lowa, Organizes 
—A very successful membership drive 
resulted in 1,610 memberships to date 

nd a subscription to the state federa- 

n of $10,280, the largest subscription 

le by any Iowa county. Township 
etings for the purpose of organiza- 
tion of township divisions of the Farm 
Bureau were scheduled. Fortunately. 
1e weather was fair, and the roads 
isonably good. Township meetings 
re well and enthusiastically attend- 
A number of the townships are 
nning monthly meetings; others 
hold them quarterly, and the re- 
inder at the call of the president. 


Seance 


Cass County, lowa, Holds Farm Bu- 
reau. Meeting—The annual meeting 
of the Cass County Farm Bureau was 
held early last-February. In spite of 


inclement weather considerable inter- | 
cellent talks were made by E. H. Cun- 


est was shown by the members. 


ningham, from Howard county, and 
by M. L. Corey, of the Federal Loan 
Bank of Omaha. Mr. E. M. Bell, of 
Wiota, was elected president for the 
coming year. Frank Pelger, of Marne, 
was elected vice-president; Hugh L. 
Walker, of Brayton, secretary; L. G. 
Voorhees, of Anita, treasurer. 


Farm Bureau Aids in Health Super- 
vision—The Farm Bureau of Dubuque 
county, Iowa, has decided to employ 
for the year a trained nurse of wide 
experience, to give the children of the 
rural schools the benefit of health su- 
pervision. The plan of work during 
the school year will consist in giving 
the children of the rural schools a 
physical examination once a month, 
coOperating with the county superin- 
tendent and the teachers. Following 
this, such recommendations will be 
made as are appropriate to each case. 
During the balance of the year, group 


meetings may be held on matters re- 
lating to the home health conditions. 
Farm children of Dubuque county have 
never had this service, and stood but 
li chance of getting it except thru 


the farm organization. 


Andrew County, Missouri—The An- 
County Farm Bureau, with head- 


quarters at Savannah, Missouri, coop- 
erating with the Missouri State Farm 
Bureau, completed a membership drive 
of one week, from February 2d to 7th, 
inclusive. Six hundred and forty-four 
members of the Farm Bureau were 
secured, and $1,149.50 was donated to 
the state federation to carry on its 
wor] The owners of 80 per cent of 
the farm homes viisted became mem- 
bers of the Farm Bureau on a $5 mem- 
bership fee. On account of thawing, 
ra weather and bad roads, only one- 
thi of the farmers in the county 
wi visited during the drive. The 
I were in such condition that the 
use of automobiles was out of the 
question. Horses had to be driven at 
& walk, and in many cases the solicit- 


ors actually walked from farm to farm. 


Kane County, Illinois—Two cow- 
Ung associations have been reorgan- 

n Kane county, known as Kane 

ty Cow-Testing Associations 
Numbers 1 and 2. The earlier associa- 
“ons were unsuccessful, due to the 
W and to their scattered member- 
s! Competent testers have now 
I engaged and an increased inter- 
€st ts being shown in the meetings of 
these associations. Thru the tests the 
I 
4 


tes 
( 


bers are able to cull out their 

and scrub stock, and the tested 
herd is attracting the attention of buy- 
er ‘trom other states. The Holstein 
Calf Club and the Shorthorn Calf Club 


are similar organizations undertaking 
live stock development work. These 
Cubs are made up of boys and girls. 
Thay have done much to hold the in- 
a st of their members and to train 


1 in the care of live stock. A 
county Holstein Breeders’ Association 





has been organized for the purpose of | 


making it possible for the breeders of 
pure-bred Holsteins to codéperate in 
holding and to promote the 
breeding of Holsteins within the coun- 
ty. Forty-one meetings of the Farm 
Improvement Association have been 
held during the past year, and the in- 
terest shown in these meetings augurs 
well for an increased membership and 
a constructive working policy. 


sales 


Benton County, lowa—The board of 
supervisors of 3jenton county have 
presented to the Benton County Farm 
Bureau a set of resolutions which were 


adopted at their annual meeting. The 
board asks for authority to levy an 


additional two-mill tax to be used on 
the county road system. With the 
funds thus acquired, the board intends 
to improve the condition of the sec- 
ondary road system which is insuf- 
ficiently provided for by the federal 
and automobile taxes. The board ap- 
peals to the state and national legis- 
lators to fix a maximum margin of 
profit between producer and consumer 
on all necessities, thereby cutting 
down the difference in price between 
“the hog and the ham.” The board 
further resolved that when 50 per 
cent of the farmers so demanded it, 
all sleds should have the same stand- 
ard tread so as to work in harmony 
with automobiles and wagons. 





WALEACES? "PARMER’ 


Words of Approval 
ren county, Ohio, writes: 


as an organized effort to promote ed- 
ucational and economic policies in be- 
half of the farmers, I feel that I want 
your paper continually to give me the 
sentiments of the aggressive west. 
Your editorials are fine. Keep on 
hammering for better marketing and 
a more equitable system of distribu- 
tion of farm products: 

W. E. Mies, of Livingston county, 
Illinois writes: “I enjoy your paper 
and need it in my business. I happen 
to be a member of the Farm Bureau 
of our county and am on the executive 
board. We only have 2,100 members 
and if a person wants to properly rep- 
resent that number of wide-awake, pro- 
gressive farmers he must be right up 
on his toes all the time. I know of 
no better way than to have Wallaces’ 
Farmer come to him and study it 
well.” 


F. H. Krebill, Lee county, Iowa: 
“Your new Farm Bureau department 
is beyond all expectations. I like the 
clear, concise instructions on the in- 
come tax. The fact is that your issue 
of February 13th would be sufficient 
good reading for me without any of the 
three dailies I am taking. I am not 
quite thru reading it yet. It is the 
best and most valuable of any issue 
you have yet put out, and they are all 
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good. Folks who say, ‘I have no time 


| to read—I am getting too many papers 
Chas. F. Class, county agent in War- | ; 


“Being in- | 
terested in the Farm Bureau movement | 


now,’ should get rid of the 
ones.” 


inferior 


Floyd L. Johnson, DeWitt county, 
Illinois, farm adviser, writes: “7 
know you will be successful in. your 
new undertaking and I con- 
gratulate you for becoming connected 
with Wallaces’ Farmer, which is con- 
sidered one of the best agricultural 
papers in Iowa.” 


wish to 


A. Lumbrick, of Vermilion county, 
Illinois, writes: “I have been read- 
ing with considerable interest the edi- 
torials that have appeared in recent 
issues and am convinced that if more 
pedple read these articles that they 
would have a better appreciation of the 
farmer's viewpoint. I am particularly 


interested in the department which 
has just been established under the 
editorship of Mr. Carl N. Kennedy. 


This is a step in the right direction 
and merits the support of all farm ad- 
visers in the country.” 

Earl Price, farm adviser, Saline 
County (Ill.) Farm Bureau, writes 
to Mr. Kennedy: “The work of county 
agents and Farm Bureaus in the Unit- 
ed States is developing so rapidly that 
it is difficult to keep up with it. I 
regard your change as a promotion and 
a wonderful extension of the influence 
of our work as county agents and I 
congratulate you upon the opportuni- 
ty that you have in the new field.” 
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This is the “Lifetime” 
trade-mark —it means 
anspected posts from 

-class cedar. k 
for it on the end of 
every genuine “Life- 
time”’ post. 


LIFETIME POST ASSOCIATION 


World’s largest manufacturers of 
Axe-split Western Red Cedar Fence Posts 


702 Peyton Building 


Sn 


* 





x 


post that passes inspection. 


Ask your lumber dealer for “Lifetime” — 
i 
in the coupon below and we'll send you 
This book contains 
valuable information and tests on all kinds 
of posts. Every farmer should have a copy. 


Posts—if he can’t supply you, write us. 


“Pointers on Posts.” 


Mail the coupon or write today. 


Spokane, Washington 
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~ Have Permanent Fences 


Fences of “Lifetime” axe-split Western Red 
Cedar are permanent. You want an estate that 
your children will enjoy. A shabby fence—ora 
fence that crumbles, rusts or bends—is neither 
sightly nor permanent. 

James Hayes of Fairfield, Washington, writes: 


“The red cedar post, photo enclosed, was 
and man more than eighteen years ago. n or 
and a large portion of the fence will see many more years of service. 


This is one of hundreds of letters in praise of Western Red Cedar Posts, 


Lifetime Red Cedar 
Fence Posts. 


Axe-split from the round log, they are strong, tare 
weather-resisting, and neat in appearance, Yee wee 

with a larger percentage of heart wood than 
any other post. They are rigidly inspected 
by our Association inspectors—the name 
“Lifetime” appearing on the end of every 


laced in the ground by myself 
he fence is still in good condition, 
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WALLACES’ 


Weed or Clover Seed? 


(Continued from page 846) 


thistle, 270 Canada thistle, 270 crane’s 
dill, 270 burdock, 270 camomil« 180 
ragweed, 180 shepherd's pur 180 pig 
weed, 180 blue vervain, trace of yellow 
foxtail and barnyard gra 
» Just one more instan« Last yea 
a@ sample of seed was sent in by the 
county agent of Poweshiek county. It 
yas not as poor as a great many of 
the samples, but it was not high 
grade. It was mainly screenings, how- 
ever, small, shriveled, discolored seed, 


such as the reputable Iowa seedsman 


dumps on the St. Louis market for 
whatever he can get for it. The seed 
contained 64.6 per cent timothy, 8.8 
per cent alfalfa, 7.7 per cent red clo- 
ver, 4.2 per cent alsike, 2.8 per cent 
red top, 1.6 per cent sweet clover, 16 
per cent millet, 7.2 per cent inert mat- 
ter and 2.5 per cent of weed seed. 


Each pound of the mixture contained 






23,000 weed seed made up of some 
thirty different kinds and including 
Canada thistle, buckthorn, dock, etc. 
Approximately two tons of seed of 
Similar quality had been sold to some 
forty Poweshiek county farmers. Each 
man had bought the seed and taken it 
home believing that he had made a 
#ood buy, yet when the county agent 
informed him of the results of the test 
Made by the experiment tation there 
Was trouble right away. Every one 
of them demanded that the seed com- 
pany should take the seed back, that 
they “would not take such seed as a 
gift,” that they “would n plant it if 
paid $500 in cash,” etc. Yet all of these 
men had seen the seed, had examined 
it, and had been satisfied with it. 


eed company was 


“regretted 


Needies to say, the 
@iad to take the seed back, 


that mistake had been made in the 
Warehouse and that screenings must 
accidenta have been sent out in 


place of good seed.’ 


Man of the county agents are 
equipped to examine samples of seed, 
or they will send them to Ames. The 


State Agricultural Experiment Station 
is glad to be of service in any way pos- 


sible and will examine any samples 
sent in for the presence of foul weed 
seed, tho with the limited facilities 


available can not always make a com- 


plete purity test at this time of the 
year when so many samples are com- 
ing in. From five to six hours are re 
quired to make a complete analysis of 
avery low grade sample, but only a 
few minutes is required to determine 
whether the sample is low grade or 
not and whether or not any bad weed 


seed are present. 


A sample of very fine looking clover 
seed was brought to the seed labora- 
tory on Saturday of last week. The 


seed looked to be very fine quality but 


dodder 


it was found to contain more 
than I had ever seen in a sample of 
clover seed before 


clover seed gave 
cent; 


kinds of 


Another sample of 
a germination of 3 per 


contained 35 different 


another 
weed 


seed; and in another 230,400 weed seed 
in a pound. The examples of low 
grade seed are not exceptional cases 


by any means. It is never safe to buy 
mixtures, particularly timothy-alsike 
and timothy-red clover, for in nearly 
every case the seed is mixed because 
it is so low grade that there is no 
chance of selling it in any other way 
Of thirty-two samples of these mix- 
tures sent in by farmers and county 
agents the average purity has been 
only 88 per cent and the germination 
78 per cent. The average sample con 
tained 18 different kinds of weeds 
With over 57,000 weed seed in each 


pound of the mixture. Fifty-seven 
Samples of straight timothy showed 95 
per cent purity and 86 per cent ger- 
Mination, while 27 samples of alsike 
Were 94 per cent pure with 86 per cent 
germination. When these seed were 
bought straight they contained only 7 


8 different kinds of weeds and less 
1 20,000 weed seed in a pound. One 


an 
> the 


hundr pounds of the mixtures 
yields only 67 pounds of pure germina- 
ble seed while the straight seed yields 
from 81 to 82. 

It is needless to say that all sam- 
ples are not low grade. Of 125 sam- 
ples of red clover the average purity 
has been 91 per cent and the germina- 
tion 81 per cent. Seventeen of these 
samples had no weed seed at all, yet 
there were enough in others to give 


the average sample nearly 13,0060 weed 
seed in each pound. 

Alfalfa seed is 
free of weed seed. 
of recleaned sweet clover. Nearly all 
the sweet clover seed offered on the 
market has been scarified and as a re- 
sult gives a satisfactory germination. 


always quite 
is also true 


nearly 
This 


The germination of much of the red 
clover and alfalfa could be improved 


by searifying as it is not at all uncom- 
mon to find samples with from 15 to 
35 per cent of hard seed. 

seedsmen 
good, 
not 
have 
that 
low grade seed 
uunty Incl- 
definitely 


told by 
eciate 
they do 
they 
and 


I have often been 
that farmers do not 
high gr seed, in fact 
want high grade that 
tried ell high 


the farmer 


app 
ide 
seed, 
grade seed 
the 
11eK C¢ 


pretty 


to 
choose 
nstead The Powes! 
indicates 
whether or not 
isfied with low 
told definitely 
the seed is, 
seedsmen have not 
to do. As them said to me re- 
cently, “You can’t tell too much about 
the seed you sell and expect to do 
bus 
I suggested to the 
Seed Dealers’ 
annual meeting that 


dent 
Sat 
they 


Iowa farmers are 


grade seed when 
and positively just 
what the 
willing 


are 
what and this is 
lowa been 


one of 





iness.”” 
members of the 
Association at 


as mem- 


lowa 
their last 


bers of such an association they agree 
voluntari® to label every lot of seed 
sold, showing the purity, germination 
and weed seed present, and not wait 


until the state legislature passed a law 
making it compulsory. While a num- 
ber believed that such a step would be 
a wise one, the majority of them were 
of the opinion that “it not nec- 
essary; that it was impractical and in 
fact impossible.” 

Until the Iowa legislature 
farmers of the state a seed law which 
will compel the Lowa seedsmen to la- 


was 


giv es 


bel every lot of seed sold, showing the 
purity, germination and weed seed 
which it contains, and makes an ap- 
propriation to the state seed labora- 
tory at Des Moines which will make 
the enforcement of the law possible, 
Iowa farmers will need to take every 


step possible to protect themselves. 
I do not wish to give the impression 


that Iowa seedsmen are a lot of crooks. 


I have already said specifically that as 
a class they are as honest as the rest 
of us, and perhaps they are even bet- 


ter, for surely they are sorely tried and 
tempted. But remember that the mere 
fact that a man persists in telling you 
that he is honest doesn’t make it 


Not in the seed game 


50. 


Spraying for San Jose Scale 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
is badly infested with 
and needs spraying. I 
wish to use the blue grass in this or- 
chard for pasture, and want to know 
if spraying the trees for the scale will 
poison the grass for pasture purposes.” 
We advise our correspondent to 
spray these trees with a mixture made 
mixing one gallon of commercial 
lime sulphur to each ten gallons of 
water, applying the spray in March or 
early April before the leaves come out. 
This concentrated solution of lime sul- 
phur which is necessary to kill the 
San Jose scale is so strong that it se- 


“Our orchard 
San Jose scale, 


by 


verely damages the leaves. Our cor- 
respondent need have no fear that 
lime-sulphur spray will poisow the 


grass for his stock. 
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Throw out the old, dirty, wasteful methods of heating and install the modern, clean and 
efficient hot water radiator heating with an IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 


Make your farm home a haven of comfort. Warm every corner 
and drafty hallway. Give your good wife and yourself the comfort 
of an evenly warmed home with the healthful cleanliness and the 
great fuel saving of IDEAL - AMERICAN heating. 


The IDEAL-Arcola Radiator Boiler 


Gives the small farm house the complete comfort of a city mansion. The 
IDEAL-Arcola heats the room in which it is placed and circulates its surplus 
heat to the AMERICAN Radiators in adjoining rooms. It heats the whole 
house with one fire and lasts as long as the building stands, 


Shipped complete for immediate installation 


The beauty of the IDEAL-Arcola method is that no cellar is needed. Everything 
is on one floor. he Arcola is placed in any room that has a chimney connection. 


No running to cellar. 


Same water is used 
over and over again 
for years. 


Cleanly heating— 
healthful heat- 
ing—free from 


fire risks! 


Unlike stoves, there are no 
coal-gas leaks into the liv- 
ing-rooms. The IDEAL- 
Arcola delivers the soft, 
radiant warmth of hot 
water—not the dry burnt- 
out atmosphere of stove 
heating. There is no fire 
risk to building—no danger 
to children—fire lasts for 
hours! The Arcola burns 
hard or soft coal. Brings 
cost of heating down to the 
lowest notch — and gives Simpleway heating a four-room cellarless cottage by IDEAL. 
IDEAL comfort. Arcola Radiator-Boiler and three AMERICAN Radiators 


Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL. 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 


AWWERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY mss" 





Sold by all dealers. 
No — 
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U.S. ARMY GOODS 








Less Than Govt. Cost 


Real army goods—originally ordered, inspected and ap 
proved according to the rigid rules laid down by the govern 
ment. Prices lower than the first cost—lower than they 
could be duplicated at half price. Complete clothing outfits 
—shoes, boots, tents, harness, etc., delivered by mail direct 
t» your door 

READ THESE BARGAINS 
Army Tents 
16x16 Pyrat al Squad Tenis, 12 oz. duck, 
wall, 11 ft. poie each. . 
These tents cost the ‘gov ernment s104. 00 each 
Blankets 
Army O.D. BlankKets, perfect condition.$ 6.85 
Blankets, renovated 


3t ft. wide 


. $35.00 








Lot No. 1—U.S 
Army Commercial 
priced. 





Specially ae 5 
U.S. Army Raincoat Ponchos or Slickers 
All in perfect condition and renovated by government 


$35-0° They Cost the 
Government $104 


ar 


























process. They are selling fast at..... ovcee8 2 
: U. S. Army O. D. Ov ercoats 
All are renovated by government process and in per 
fect condition, specially priced......... Soules $10.5 
HARNESS ES— Brand New 

We have just received a new all Those 0. D. Shirts 
who have been disappointed before | rry and Just the shirt you always wanted. Regu 
order now a ” lation issue. All are renovated and itn 
Lot No. 1—Extra heavy Concord Harness, good condition seetees . 

1¢ in. traces, 1¢ tn. cut leather thruout U.S. Army Steel Cots 

All leather government inspected. Spe Brand new. Just the thing for that spare 

cially priced at . = < ...e- 987.50 room or camping out. Specially priced..8 4.9 
Lot No. 2—A trifle lighter set than Lot No They are worth $8.50 each. 

1. A big bargain at 79.00 a7 

a - . _ . Mattresses for Cots 
ie... a _ harnesses are worth from $125 to ‘8150 Very fine grade. While they last at....-. @ 5.25 
p 
Shoes and Kubber Boots . .. sweaters 

Lot No 1—Brand new Russets : ...8 6.85 _— Coat Sweater, woo! mixed, brand F 
Lot No 2—Brand new Home Guard......... B99 BOW 2000 cecne cocncccccccccnccnccaccsesnes 2.65 
Lot No. 3—Renovated Russe a Military Khaki Sweaters, very fine grade.. 4.75 
Lot No. 4—Renov ated Field Shoes..... 3.50 Underwear 
Hip Rubber Boots, new oer 5.75 Brand new. Union Suits.in sizes from 34 


Socks to 46—wool. Exceptional values........ 
Heavy Wool Socks in colors B 3rown, aed e' What You De Not See Advertised, 
or White 59 Write In For. 
Every article listed is a Big Bargain , a. shipped exactly as advertised. No C. O. D. orders 
accepted. Write name and address plainly. For parcel post shipments include postpage. Make 


229 4th Street, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Money Order or Draft payable to 


DES MOINES ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY STORE, Dept. F, 
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“Herees Out of Condition 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“We have two four-year-old horses | 


hich seem to be seriously out of con- 
tion. Their hair is rough and 
tands straight out. They have a good 
ppetite for grain but not much of an 
petite for roughage. They took dis- 
mper a few days ago, and I have to 
put salt in their feed in order to get 
them to drink. I have been feeding 
em cane molasses, corn, red top hay 
d fodder. Do you think I should 
rive them a worm medicine?” 
Our correspondent has been feeding 
ration which is rich in energy and 
building material, but very poor 
bone and muscle building material 


>| 


oe ¢ — 


fe 


| in those very necessary but poorly | 


understood food substances known as 
vitamines. We suggest that he substi- 
tute at least five pounds of red clover 
or alfalfa hay for a part of the red top 
I and fodder. Instead of corn alone 
for grain, we would suggest a mixture 
of about four parts corn, three parts 
‘ , two parts bran and one part oil 
I When the horses have distemper 
‘ would depend rather largely on 
bran. To start with it may be a good 
plan to give a physic of a pint and a 
half of raw linseed oil or a pound of 
Glauber salts. Altho we do not have 
much faith in tonics, our correspond- 
ent might try to improve the appetite 
by giving the following at a dose mixed 
v the feed once daily for a week: 
Quinine 10 grains, ground ginger 30 
grains, and powdered gentian 2 drams. 
We would not dose for worms unless 
our correspondent has tangible reason 
to believe that they are infested. 
Horses often appear sadly out of con- 
dition in the spring, and the fault is 
quite generally with the ration. Horses 
which get a little good quality alfalfa 
or clover hay in the ration do not or- 


dinarily get into this condition. Some- 
times the trouble is due to parasites. 
Bots, for instance, seem to do their 


very worst damage in the late winter 
just preparatory to leaving the stom- 
ach of the horse and passing out with 
the manure. There is no effective 
treatment for bois. 





Storm Windows for the Farm 
(Continued from page 847) 


comes old. It will not do well on a 
very dry soil, but with an abundance 
of soil moisture makes a growth that 
compares favorably with many of the 
evergreens. It is the fastest in growth 
of any of the spruces, and this is the 
real reason why it is used to a greater 
extent than other spruces. Altho slow- 
n growth than white pine, it has a 
very attractive appearance, and its 
density of foliage and tolerance of 
shade make it an extremely desirable 
shelter-belt tree. 

The white or Black Hills spruce is 
slower in growth than the Norway, but 
will withstand drier situations, and 
for this reason is used in many lo- 
calities, 

Among the pines the white pine is 
much more preferred than any other 
ef this class for shelter-belt planting. 
The tree is one of the fastest growers 
among our entire. list of evergreens. 
The fine, slender needles give the tree 
an appearance which is particularly 
Pleasing. The foliage, altho not as 
dense as the spruce, forms an effective 
barricr against the wind. The white 





Pine does well except on very dry sit- 
uations and where the soil is poorly 
di d. 


The arborvitae or white cedar, when 
hot too crowded develops a beautiful 


Pyramidal form with a dense bank of 
foliage. The tree endures a moist soil 
and suitable for planting in the east- | 
er! rt of the prairie states where 
Conditions are not too dry. It is rather 
sl ¥ in growth and when planted 
along with other evergreens is some- 
umes overtopped and shaded out. 

‘ Uther evergreens which are planted 


it the prairie section are the red 
bine, western yellow pine, Scotch pine, 
trian pine, Colorado blue spruce, 
hemlock and Douglas fir. 


| 
























































MULE-HIDE 


“WOT A KICK. 
+ IN AMILLION FEET 


ROOFING 
SHINGLES 
















































Why Judge Frank 
buys Mule-Fide 


Weigh the evidence carefully and then base the decree upon the side 
of justice—that’s my mctto whether it’s in trying lawsuits or buying 
Roofing. Jule-Hide contains the evidence of honest manufacture 
which makes for durability and weather resistance. Hence its en- 
viable service record 


‘‘Not a Kick in a Million Feet’’ 


Mule-Hide Shingles have the same enduring qualities as /Zule-Hide 
roll Roofing with the added feature of beauty. Their rich gray-green 
or red surfaces are permanent and unfading. Ask your lumber dealer; 
if he doesn’t carry ule-Hide a letter will bring him samples. 


TH E: LEHON COMPAN b @ Manufacturers 


44th to 45th Street’on Oakley Avenue: Chicago 




















terbelt desire some variety in the | of increasing the efficiency and value | live on the germ and then burrow into 
planting. This will not detract from | of the farm. The plans for the shel- | the starchy part of the kernel, working 
the value of the windbreak if the tree { terbeit should be carefully made, in or- | upward toward the crown. They then 
habits are well enough known to pre- | der that mistakes may be minimized. | go thru a resting stage, and finally 
vent a slow-growing variety from be- | Careful selection of stock should be |} come out thru a hole in the top of the 
ing so placed as to be entirely overtop- | made in order to secure the right | kernel in the form of moths. The 
ped and killed out by a faster growing | species and the proper size of stock, | pest works especially rapid during 
tree. which will insure economy and favor- | March and April. 

A most efficient combination is a | able results. In brief, in the establish- We suggest that our correspondent 
four-row shelterbelt with two inside | Ment of the windbreak, the project | shell all his seed corn at once and 
rows of Norway spruce and the two | Should be treated as a business propo | put it in a bin or closet which he can 
outside of arborvatae. The Norway | Sition and not as a side issue. Give | make air-tight. He can either dump 
spruce, on account of its faster growth, | the shelterbelt the place which it mer- | the seed corn out on the floor of the 


Many farmers in laying out a shel- |*the evergreen windbreak as a means | days small worms hatch out which 
| 
| 





will keep slightly above the arbor- | its on the farm. bin, or can put it in open sacks. He 
vitae, thus preventing its being shaded can then fumigate with carbon bisul- 
out. Both trees, being tolerant of ° phide. One pound for each fifty bush- 
shade, will retain their live branches Corn Grain Moth els of seed will probably be about 
well to the ground. An Iowa correspondent writes: right. Pour the carbon bisulphide out 

A combination of two rows of Nor- “I have noticed a little white miller |! in a shallow pan on top of the corn 


way spruce on the inside, flanked by flying about my seed corn room in| and leave it there for twenty-four 
a row of white pine on each side, | the basement. It looks much like a] hours to evaporate. The fumes are 
makes a splendid shelterbelt. The | moth which bothered my corn four | heavier than air and sink thru the 
white pine, requiring more sunlight, | or five years ago on a different farm. | corn. Repeat the fumigation within 
will do best on the outside and the | Next year when I went to plant my | ten days to catch any moths which 
shading of the spruce on the inside | corn I found quite a noticeable per- | may have come out in the meantime. 
rows will not be sufficient to kill or | centage of the kernels had little holes | In handiing carbon bisulphide be very 
deform the trees. in them, some of which reached down | careful not to have any light around, 

Many desirable combinations might | into the germ, and of course that made | because of the fact that its fumes are 
be planned which bring into use other | the kernels useless for seed. What | even more inflammable and explosive 













species. However, in planning com- | can I do to protect my seed?” than gasoline. Also avoid breathing 
binations, the two arrangements sug: This is the angumois grain moth. | the fumes because they cause head- 
gested above will illustrate some of the The moth ordinarily lays its eggs | ache, and, in large quantities, if the 
possibilities. on ear corn, the eggs being deposited | breathing is long prolonged, may. 





Every farm owner should consider _ between the rows. Within four or five © cause death. 
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Figure This for Yourself 


How much more would it have meant to you in the 
past if you had been able to deliver your crops, your 
garden truck, your dairy produce or your live stock 
—hogs, cattle, sheep—to market in time to take 
advantage of the highest quotations? 


Figure back—you’d have been a very rich man 
by now. 


Add to that what you would have realized from a 
greater acreage seeded each year, and crops harvested 
in prime condition so as to command the highest prices. 


This extra efficiency—this extra profit—is now pos- 
sible to the Country Business Man. 


A Reo “Speed-Wagon’’—on pneumatic tires—will 
enable you to rush your produce to market within a 
few hours after you have gotten the top quotations— 
and to deliver the most perishable fruits or live stock 
in prime condition and with the minimum of de- 
preciation in weight and value. 


Free yourself from a non-competitive, small-town 
market ! 


The er -Wagon” brings several markets within 
reach and stimulates competitive bidding. 


No matter what your specialty or the nature of your 
produce, you can have a body that exactly suits your 
needs, by mounting on the basic body below any of 
the attachments shown at left. The adaptability of 
this “Speed-Wagon”’ is almost limitless. 


Two standard types are shown at bottom—the stand- 
ard basic (express) body and the canopy express—and 
you can buy from your Reo dealer any or all of the 
attachments for a few dollars extra—either at time 
of buying the “Speed-Wagon” or any time thereafter. 


Electric starter and lights are standard equipment. 
There is a Reo Dealer in your vicinity 


If You Don’t Happen to Know Him 
Write the Factory for Illustrated Catalog 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 
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, The Case Against Vaccination 
for Hog “Flu” 


(Continued from page 841 ) 


same relation to real veterinary medi- 
cine that the old bottle of patent medi- 
cine guaranteed to cure everything 
from rheumatism to indigestion, does 
to real, modern medical practice. 

The stronghold of “mixed infection” 
bacterin, however, is the appeal it has 
to the many who have been benefited 
by using hog cholera virus and serum. 
The farmer of the corn belt is con- 
vinced that vaccination, under some 
conditions, works. When a veterina- 
rian assures him that vaccination is 
the thing for the “flu”, he is therefore 
very apt to believe him. 

The proof of the matter, however, 
seems to lie in the very essential dif- 
ference between the practice with chol- 
ra and with “flu.” Inoculate a hog 
with virus and he gets the cholera; 
injection of serum at the same time 
will prevent the disease from getting 
a foothold. The proof of the efficacy 
of hog cholera virus and serum can be 
demonstrated. It is far otherwise with 
the “flu” bacterin. Experiments with 
it have yielded inconclusive results. 

But if “mixed infection” bacterin 
does not cure this hog “flu”, what is it 
good for? It seems that it is good for 
just four things: 

It gives the unscrupulous, unthink- 
ing veterinarian an extra source of 
revenue, 

It bleeds the corn belt farmer of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

It increases swine losses from pneu- 
monia because it makes the farmer put 
his faith in vaccination instead of in 
better care. 

It proves itself hog choleras’ best 
friend because its use leads veterina- 
rians and farmers to watch for this 
imaginary infectious disease and forget 
the real terror—hog cholera. 

The first point is unfortunately too 
true. Aided by the propaganda of bac- 
teriological laboratories with an eye 
on the main chance, many veterinari- 
ans have pushed this treatment when 
they should have recommended proper 
methods of control. The fact that they 
have been able to make a charge of 40 
‘cents a hog for administering bacterin 
that costs them 3% cents is too often 
the sole reason for their announced 
belief in its curative powers. Fortu- 
nately for the honor of the profession, 
however, many veterinarians—and al- 
ways the best ones—have refused to 
be stampeded into adopting this line 
of work. Some have refused to handle 
the bacterin at all. Others advise 


against it, and only vaccinate when 
the farmer refuses to be satisfied with 
the veterinarian’s opinion. 

The second statement will be en- 
dorsed by thousands of farmers who 
have had hogs vaccinated for “flu” in 
the last year. They are like James 
Leonard, of Jasper county, Iowa, who 


reckoned that he lost $400 in having 
his herd of eighty hogs vaccinated. A 
part of this loss he charges to the ex- 
pense of vaccination; the rest is ac- 
counted for by dead hogs and loss due 
to stunting, which he believes is due to 
the slow and imperfect recovery fol- 
lowing the treatment. 

One of the greatest elements of men- 
in the use of this treatment is the 
hat it takes the farmer’s mind off 

| trouble and puts it on the fake 

If a hog is sick because the 

Ss poorly ventilated, and because 

rowded and short on bedding, 
1ation won’t help much. But if 
owner believes that vaccination is 

re, he is not liable to worry 
making a change in housing 
ns. 

matter of fact, it is easier and 
soothing to the self-respect of a 
with a sick herd for a veterinari- 
tell him that a germ disease has 





struck his herd. He can then call it 
“ act of Providence, vaccinate the 
“08S, and hope for the best. To make 
tim believe that he has failed in tak- 
m4 \| the precautions in housing due 
IS s 


tock and to convince him that he 





must do the work necessary to make 
better conditions possible, is a diffi- 
cult job. It is a tribute to the basic 
sound sense of the average farmer that 
so many have followed exactly the 
sensible advice of good veterinarians. 

Hog cholera is still a menace in 
Iowa. Its threat has been more marked 
of late months because of the craze of 
some veterinarians over “flu” and 
swine plague. Many cases of hog chol- 
era have been diagnosed as “flu” and 
“mixed infection’ bacterin given, 
when the case demanded cholera se- 
rum. The hogs died, of course, and 


.besides being a total loss to the own- 


er, made a plague center for the spread 
of the disease. 

Doctor Christopher, former head of 
the hog cholera work in Iowa for the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, asserts 
that 75 per cent of the cases for which 
“mixed infection” bacterin was used 
should have been treated for cholera. 
Farmers who admit after a visit of the 
alleged “flu”, that they would as soon 
have cholera on the place may find 
that post-mortems will show that chol- 
era actually was what the herd had. 

The case against vaccination for hog 
“flu” seems to sum itself up in these 
two statements: If “flu” is not a germ 
disease, no bacterin can cure it. If it 
is a germ disease, it has been proved 
that altho some bacterin conceivably 
might cure it, “mixed infection” bac- 
terin has not done the work. 

It seems useless to multiply in- 
stances, but an experience of the Iowa 
State College people with a lot of 140 
feeders, bought at Kansas City, might 
be cited. A few showed signs of sick- 





ness when they were bought. Half of 
the lot was vaccinated; half was left 
untouched. The final results were that 
three of the untreated bunch and eight 
of the vaccinated lot died. 

It is as well to face the fact that hog 
“flu” is a disease that has so far defied 
analysis and classification. It may be 
that it is merely pneumonia, as the 
veterinarians at the Ir State College 
assert. It may be tha. it is an infec- 
tious disease which may at some time 
be cured by specific remedies. 

The certain fact is, however, that no 
cure on the market is yet past the ex- 
perimental stage. The job for the bac- 
teriological laboratories and for the 
schools of research in veterinary work 
is to continue investigations and ex- 
periments until some cure is found. 
Half-baked theories exploited for prof- 
it are not what the swine industry of 
the country needs. 

At the present state of our knowl- 
edge, the sensible thing to do if hog 
“flu” is supposed to be in the herd is 
to call a first-rate veterinarian. The 
so-called “flu” may turn out really to 
be hog cholera, and expert assistance 
at the earliest moment is demanded 
for that. If the trouble is not cholera, 
the veterinarian’s advice on improv- 
ing housing conditions for the hogs 
should be followed to the letter. If he 
thinks that the hogs will get along 
without vaccination or medicines, take 
his word for it. It is well to remember 
also that there is more than an even 
chance that attention to ventilation, 
bedding, dust prevention and housing 
generally will be all that is needed to 
effect a cure. 
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Annual Yellow Sweet Clover 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“If I seeded the annual yellow sweet 
clover with oats, would there be 
enough of a growth by fall to plow 
under for green manure? Is there any 
place where I could get as much as @ 
half bushel of the annual white blos- 
som sweet clover to seed with my oats 
for green manure?” 

We have seen the annual yellow 
blossom sweet clover growing only 
once or twice under corn belt condi- 
tions, and do not know very much 
about it. What little we have seen of 
it leads us to believe that it is decid- 
edly inferior to the annual white, as 
discovered by Professor Hughes of the 
Iowa experiment station. The annual 
yellow seems to grow only a foot or so 
high under corn belt conditions, where- 
as the annual white will grow two or 
three feet high. So far as we know, 
the annual yellow has proved to be 
a universal disappointment whenever 
tried under corn belt conditions. We 
believe that our correspondent will get 
a greater quantity of green manure by 
seeding the biennial white or the bien- 
nial yellow, rather than the annual 
yellow. 

So far as the annual white is oon- 
cerned, the seed is available as yet 
in very small quantities. About a 
fourth of an ounce of the seed can be 
secured from the Iowa experiment 
station at Ames free of charge. The 
only seedsman who is handling it as 
yet is selling it at the rate of about 
$1 an ounce, which is equivalent to 
about $1,000 a bushel. 
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**No, this Outfit isn’t perfect— 





ville, N. Y. 





That's the kind of testimonial we like. 
of a letter written us by Willis Cornell, of Baldwins- 
Mr. Cornell bought one of our Power 
and Light Outfits about a year ago and writes some 
plain facts about it. Read his interesting letter below. 


It is part 








—= 


Western Electric Company 
Dear Sirs: 


“The only place where I know that 
perfection exists is in heaven and in 
patent medicine claims. I will say 
though that most of the many farm 
light plants admit they’re the best. 
Maybe I’m foolish, but I didn’t buy 
any of these ‘best’ ones—I bought a 
Western Electric. 

“I don’t believe a sane man would 
point to any one automobile made in 
America and call it ‘best.’ And doesn’t 
that apply to power plants too? Price 
enters, so do looks, pride and the purpose 
you wantjthe plant for. 

“It seems to me that a farmer’s main 
purpose in getting a plant ought to be 
power, plenty of power. Any man knows 
what excess power in a motor car means 
on hills—but that isn’t half as important 
as ample power in a farm plant. You 
can go up a hill on second, 
but your farm work 
goes down hill un- - 
less you have 
enough power 
to run the 
machinery. 


Western © 
LEkchri¢ 
Power.&-Light 





“So when you think of electricity don’t 
think of light and stop there. Of course, 
the light is mighty handy, but it is 


The extra powerful outfit 
that saves time and money 

“With its extra capacity engine and 
ample generator the Western Electric 


Outfit is an economy because it will do 
all the big and little 


but it’s pretty darn near it”’ 


“With your Western Electric Power 
and Light Outfit you get an engine that 
runs smooth when you want it to run— 
and develops power a-plenty to operate 
all the machinery you’ve had to turn by 
hand. 


But an outfit is only 
as strong as the 
batteries 


“Nobody knows just how a battery 
works. We don’t any more know what 
goes on inside a human being, but we do 
know what’s good for us and what hurts. 
It’s the same with cows or with batteries. 
If a battery takes current too fast it 
stalls on its food—a kind of electrical 
indigestion, I argue—and it’s a pretty 
expensive dyspepsia when you have to 
buy a new battery. 

“So I think the Western Electric 
method of regulating the charge is 
great. I should say I 





chores around the place. 


“If you have a gas or 
kerosene engine on your 
place you know what a 
valve-in-head motor 
does to give more power, 
and how important it is 
to have an oiling sys- 
tem that works for 
sure. (That last is the 
difference between 20c 

a quart and burned 
out bearings at 





know it is, because my 
battery is standing up 
in fine shape. 


“JT wouldn’t say anye 
body’s plant is the best; 
but I will say that if any 
man thinks he can find 
on my farm a better piece 
of machinery than the 
Western Electric Power 
and Light Outfit, why I'll 
help him hunt. No this 











$2.00 a 
pound.) 


Western Electric Power and Light 
Outfit—A Strong Arm on the Farm 


outfit isn’t perfect — but 
it’s pretty darn near it.” 


Are you interested in Power and Light that 
can handle your heaviest work? 
postcard to the Western Electric Company at 
St. Louis, Chicago or Omaha—and be sure you 
ask for booklet W F-2. 


Some good territory still available for 
live-wire representatives. 


Just write a 











Makes the Battery last longer 
caper re sso UN PP 











Hatch 2 Chicks Where 
You Hatched 1 Before 





I want to put “Successful” 
Incubators in ten thousand 
more poultry raisers’ hands, 
and am making prices that 
mean quick sales. Write for 
my money-saving offer this 
year on 


“Successful” 


incubators and Brooders 


Backed by 27 years of 











success¢e and the 
Strongest Guaranty ever 
w n. Twenty big 
points for ess, 
Write t i 








- 4- : “ 27 Years of 
i A aa te Big Successes § 
< 1 $2 nsures success—tells how to 


con feed tt 


Fee wae ited Grain Get More Eegs- - 
re 


es, etc. 


h “Success 

















tina 
— s i. ¢ gesit 1 
FARMED outs icso Sbushels tresh, gecen ¢gg-making 
feed. M hens! awinter. Send for 
Seam) free descript ax and low prices. 
senscong tor Catalog of ‘ ssful’* Incu- 
$ nclose ‘ 
also war Proper ¢ re i 
a ks and Turke 
cata! “$7 FREE—Write t 


ILCREST, 


G Pr 
a DES MOINES INCUBATOR Co. _bi 120St., Des Moines, te. 
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Buys 140-E¢eg¢ 
Champion | 
12353 BelleCitylncubatert. 













pone Winning Mod lel — Hot - Wa Copper 

nk, Double Walls Fibre Board, 1 f Keg ulated, 
hen Holder, Nursery. W ith $7.55 Hot- 
Water 140-Chick Brooder — Both only $18.50 


East of Rockies 


* 
Freight Prepa Towards Express 
With this Guaranteed Hatching Outfit and my Guide Book 
for setting up and operating your success is sure. 
My Special Offers 
provide ways to earn extra 
money. Save time—Order 
Now, or write for Free 
catalog, “Hatching Facts" 
—It tells al!—Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belic City Incubator Co., Box 12 Racine, Wis. 












Porter Soft-Heat Tubeless Incubator 
combines hot airand water. Auto- 
matic control of heat, moist 
ventilation. Centerheat plar 
nest, turn semi-automatically wit h- 
out —agm <a aves 

money. Simp 


Write for sie hs Free Book. 


























EXPRESS 


bator PREPAID 


A high grade hatcher direct from factory 
to user at bed-rock price, rte 
of 26 years experience 
‘4 triple walls, copper h« 








| to hatch, eafety lamp 
| menta. Safe, simple, 
hatcher. All eet ap ready for use 
guaranteed. Largest factory in northwest. 
Write for free book and catalog. 





Ex 
Quick 
Mankato Incubator Co., 80x7;9 Mankato, Mize. 


BABY CHICKS 


ivery 





The Day Old Chick business is on hicks iv 
ered to your door prepaid rhe m Ost complete cata 
log we have yet published will help you 

Special egg laying breeds Barred Rocks; 
Beds; Minorcas;: Anconas; LL rye ms. 

You wi be particularly interested in 
heavy laying White Legho 
epected and certified as heavy 
by the F y KExtension Sy 
the Michigan Agricultural College. 

We solicit your interest in the Homestead Farms 
eo-operative plan of Pure Bred Poultry raising 


STATE FARMS ASSOCIATON 


Desk J, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


le 







breeds 








700,000 chicks for March, Ap 
_— delivery.*® 200,000, egs 
*lymouth Rocks, Wy 

s, Mino reas. Dis 


horns 


Orpingtor 


s, Leg 





chicks the last three 
STATES with 
ciable 
gfuarar teed 
Catalog FREE 
Miller Poadery Farm 
Box $18, Lancaster, Mo. 


| 
loss. 














g stock 








farrow-Hirsh oh Peants Fins 
BABY CHICKS 
& 
» varieties, lowest } ad prices 





CH Cat g free Fert Veth, Garde 
Gro R, 1, lowa 
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vited to cont 





ultry raisers are in 
nee to this department. Que 
iil be cheerfully answered. 


Breeding Notes 


























If there is a question as to which of 
two males to use, choose the scrappy 
one—the male that sends his mate fly- 
ing and then crows defiance at him. 
A good breeder is gallant in his atten- 
tions to his hens, deprivi himself of 
food to féed them. Such a bird should 
be fed apart from the others \ feed- 
ing coop where he roosts for the night 
and is let out after breakfast, has kept 
up the vitality of mal that othe 
wise would have lost both flesh and 
breeding quality. 

The type of fowl n be fixe n 
advance as the archi draws hi 
plans for his house. What i inte 
What materials have we with whic 
to build? What was our pat n st 
year? We can make ! yrogre vith 
constantly shifting st rds As 
son’s chicks can not be left to chance 
Once determine w il e want, <¢ 
we May admire ther type and breeds 
we must pr \ 1 patterl un 
changed Pure breedi ad not take 
the place of selection. “A pedigree is 
not a crutch on which incompetence 
can lean; it is a guaranty of blood- 


lines—a field inside of which breeding 
operations and selection may with con- 
fidence be confined.” 


Line breeding carried to its 'imits 


involves the breeding together of in- 
dividuals closely related. When it in- 
volves the breeding together of sire 


and offspring or of dam and offspring, 
or of brother and sister, it becomes in- 
breeding or breeding in and in. It is 
line breeding carried to its limits, and 


of course possesses all the advantages 


and disadvantages of that form of 
breeding carried to their utmost at- 
tainable degree. 

From Petaluma, California, comes 


the biggest 
eggs ever sent from 
February 28th 
shipment 
made up 
precau- 
wreck. 


the announcement that 
shipment of fancy 
coast to coast left there 
for New York City. The 
comprised fifteen carloads 
into a special train Special 
tions were taken to prevent a 


” 


“He can do little who can't do this, 








was the principle on which an exten- 
sion worker acted in a local poultry 
culling demonstration. After stating 
that good distance between the breast 
bone and the lay bones indicate the 
laying capacity, and showing that 
where three fingers can be placed be- 
tween the lay bones a hen is in a lay- 
ing condition, he had everybody pres- 
ent handle the birds, and go thru the 
motions of judging a laying hen by 
himself. 

‘A hen is like a thrifty farmer or his 
wife, they can not accomplish very 
much if they have on their good 
clothes. They make their money in 
their work clothes.” 

The feather room in a packing pla 
is a very interest place Here the 
feathers are washed, wrung by cen- 
trifugal force and dried by artificial 
heat. After this process they ypeat 
so clean and fluffy that they lo ke 
fleecy clouds After t are dry they 
are drawn up by icti to the next 
floor where they go into huge cks 
the sacks hanging down through a 
hole in the floor so they are visible on 
the first floor 

In the poul plant at ¢ nda t 
chickens are fed they « 1 € i € 
times a day of a wet mash of ground 
oats, bolted corn meal, alfalfa, char- 
coal, moisted with buttermilk which 
is pumped from the creamery to the 
feeding rooms Fowls are fed seven 
days and chickens ten days The 
chickens gain from 10 to 14 per cent. 
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| How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: Last spring my first incu- 
bator a “~ n but a few days old 
began to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged. Finally, I sent 
63c to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 2 
Waterloo, Ia., for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
pias —— for this terrible disease. We 


ne\ lost a single chick after the first 
ng We raised 700 thrifty healt 

chicks, where before we never raised ame 
than 100 a year. I’d be glad indeed to 





this wonderful rem- 


Shenand , lowa. 


have others know of 
edy. Ethel Rhoades, 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Di 








urrhea gets 





half or two-thitds traci let 
it get started. Be } “a Ww rite t lay 
Let us prove to y t Walko v will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea Send 63e box 
on our guarantee—your money back if 
not satisfic 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 23, Waterloo, lowa 
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shown teen eggs, $2.00; 50, $5." 100, $9.50 


Pen eggs—15, Wagner, Buchanan, lowa, 
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lowa State 
ist and 4th, 


-The layers win, 
in, Minn., 
or hatchin 





cockerels 4 > T 
$3.00; 30, 85.00; 50, $8. H. F. Duer, Box W, 
Grove, lowa 





OR PARGTONS. 


ee ee en ee ee en 


QINGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons—T. WW. Roger 
‘ strain—great 















layers Wright County Pon 
show 1918 sweepstake cockerel, 1919 first cockerel 
Fort »dge Poultry Show—First cock, hen, cockerel 
pul also swee pstake hen Pen 1, $6.00 per pen 
2, 85.00 per 15. W. A. Theblay, Eagle Grove, 





YINGLE Comb Boff Orpir 
Ss color and size, 83.00 each 
per 100 Satisfaction 
Blumgren, Kiron, lowa 
wits —— cocKerels, pure bred, 
each ine birds. KR. E. Patty, Searsbor« 


n eggs for hatching 


gton cookerels 
’ges $1.25 per 15: 
guaranteed, Mrs. N. E 
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BJ quality. Get my 1920 show record and mating 
list. Beautifal show birds, best winter layers, unex- 
celled market birds. State show winners i years 
Special price on 50 eggs. Baby chicks. H. T. Farrar, 
Ames, lowa 
fet ha ington eggs for hatching per 15 

$9.00 ) eclal matings, per 15 
5S. B. Green owa 
q ‘ Buff O cockerels $3.0 Ss. C. Buff 
—.),. Leghor 22.00 Mrs Graft 
Esth € 
Martz stra! tality, 
ivy ayers Regs pr " 15, 
#12. Mrs. Thos. Baumgardner, 
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—- ola —— yn oe dogs. ined 
~ brood m s pptes all ages 10¢ 
ive list. W, R.W atsons, Box 1908 
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Barred “Plymouth ‘Rock 
Chicago winners, great winter layers 100 ct 

cockerels for sale. Eggs for hatching. Prices reason 
able. Satisfaction guaranteed. 2th year p 


G. EARL HOOVER, 8. 5, Matthews, In. 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


: “Weight With Quality” 
iggs from bigger Barred Rocks than you ever 
ied, $3.00 per 15; $5.00 per 30; 810.00 per 100. 4 
fewe cockerels at $5.00, $10.00 and $15.00. 

J. E. GOUODENOW, Maquoketa 








low a 








( AK Grove Farm Barred Rock cockerela fi or sale 
Write for prices, Edward Cook, Mancheste t 





B: ARRED Rock cockerels, well marked, big } 
good weight, @5.00 each. Mrs. F. A. Burt 
Rout e2 Monmouth, Iil. 





Fishel str 


Q' TAL ITY White Plymouth Rocks 
excellent layers: eggs 15, $1.50; 50, 84.00: 100, a7. 
Mrs James Murphy, Fairfax, lowa 


Ww Ter 


B Rote, 


Bi 'FF Rock eggs $2 for 15; $8.00 for 100. N 
ffman, Rosendale, Mo 


B F Rock ©gEs, $10.00 per 100 farm © rang 
aye Mrs. E. L. Niceswanger, R 


lymouth Rock eggs. 
heavy layers, $1.50-15; $3.50-50; 
Tipton, lowe 




















2w, lowa. 





LEGHORES. 
ROSE CONB BROWN LEGHORAS 
The strain that always lays. Eggs and ba 
iers booked for spring delivery 
G. M. WES 





Anker 





Y ¢ Ww Leghorn cockerels two dollars ea 
reen Hiil Farm, Northwood, lowa 


We 
“ us for ur 1920 mating list on our W 
J Wyandottes. Chas. E. Hall & SonseBent 

. Lowa. 





R.1, Box 101 





ae RIS 230- 264 trapnested stock , 
heavy laying strain 8. C. White Leghorr 
is the kind that pays. Healthy, Hogan tes 
for highest egg production. Winter layers 
ets laid 148¢ doz. eggs January 1920. Eggs $1.7 : 
38.00, 100. Satis faction guaranteed. Mrs. Sidney A 










Lyon, Creston, R. 4. iowa. 
ABY CHIC KS. “High class 8. C. W. Leghorn 
baby chicks, $16.00 per 100. Circulars free. 


Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa, 





Goss Buff Leghorns. Fine every way. | 1 
J eggs, 100 for #8. Agnes Smiley, Braddyville. a. 











BRHODE ISLAND REDS. 
Red eggs for hatching—remarkably dark red 
S.* birds culled for egg production from the hest 


aor 





strains to be found. Won ist, 2nd and 3rd on 

hen, pullet, cockerel at N. W. Missouri Pou 

Show. Eggs from pen 1, $5.00 per 15; pen 2, $3.00 per 
Jones, 


15; range flock #7.00 per 100. Mrs. Alfred 


Maryville, Route 7, Missouri 





i EMEMBER SBSchafer’s highest quality, big type, 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Improved 
each season by world champions. Eggs 83.00 for 15, 
postpaid; $8.00 for 50; $15.00 for 100, f. o. b. express. 
Special Setting $6.00. Satisfaction guar: 
G. M. & L. Schaefer, Box 19, Billings, Mi 












INGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for se 
S from ite boned, dark red, heavy laying stra 
First pen 85.00 per 15; second pen $3.00 per 15 
range $10.00 per hundred. Mrs. J. Lefe 
Fairfax, lowa. 


STANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds. Eggs 


Ss baby chicks 25c each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Rose Cottage, Riverside, Ia. 














I ATCHING eggs from trapnested 200 to 225 egg 
Re ye Comb Reds. Good shape and color. $2.75 
ng by parcel post, $2.50 by express; #10.0 








= ed. Mrs. R. D. Hawks. Audubon, lows 
QE! ECTED Rose Comb Red eggs, 15 81.50; 30 $2.50, 
\ parcel post insured. 100 securely basket packed 











87.00. Express pen No. 1, 15 $2.50; 30 $4.00, insured 
H. G. Stouffer. Colfax, lowa. 

QINGI E Comb Rhode Island Reds. Heavy laying 
strain of high class exhibition quality pen, mated, 
strong fertility, eggs 83, $4 and $5 per 15, $20 and 83 
per 100. Extra good utility $8.00 per 100 ©. M. 
Livingston, Monroe, Iowa, 





JGGS from single Comb Rhode Island 
*; good as the best; two-fifty for fifteen eg 
tiffy for thirty eggs and ten dollars for one hu 
Hariie Yost, Libertyville, lowa 











larg: 


Q! NGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs; lark 
Mrs. Willis 


. red. winter layers; $1.25 15, $7.00 100. 

Boley, Kahoka, Mo., Route 3. 

| ge )DE Island Reds— Pullets $2.50, cockerels $3.0. 
Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa 








dagen Comb Rhode Island Reds. Direct descen- 
dants of “Old Bill Taft", the great show 
Dark glowing red color, eggs $4.00 for 15 a 
able hatch guaranteed. T. B. Parker, Aurel! 








1D OSE Comb Reds, rich dark red, strictly high 
© ciass eggs. Fifteen for three dollars, five-tft 
for thirty Mrs. w.E ‘Loughary, Pac kwood lows. 
ge for batchiar Single Comb Reds. White 
Rocks, White Wyandcttes. Special and 


k matings. Write for mating list, it 
te & Red Poultry Farms, Harnes bros., 
litnots 








eges—Singie Comb Rhode Island 
good color—15, $2.00 delivered 2 





] ATCHING 
Re 




















Smit! Seymour, - Towa. 
RHODE ISLAND waar ES 
POSE Comb Rhode Island Whites. heavy ter 
r epere Eggs $$ and $3 per 15; ¢7 per 1) from 
range flock. Write for mating list. A. F. Brown 
u fferson Iowa, Route No. 4 - 
I 7 AVE you seen the Rhode I ites a 
me for eggs, circular anc nat 5 
Roth, Morton, Il 
ru REEYS. 
( IOICE M.B ais toms. 26 pounds a t 
215.0K E. A. Kessel, Eagle Grov . 
W' TE Holland turkey gobi rs for sale. Pure 
red at $8,00 each. G. O. Eide. Madrt = 
PURE bred White Holland toms, nice large * 7 
810.00 each. Mrs. Wm. Thompsoa, I . 
Osceola, Iowa. 
LANGSHANS. 
PDP re 
25.00 per 


Rann 
Ww HITE Langshan eggs. $1.50 for 15: 


hundred, Mrs, E, R. Stamm, Norborne, Mo 
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Shall He Hold His Corn for a 
Summer Market? 

A Minnesota correspondent writes 
that he has a thousand or so bushels 
of corn which he was thinking of hold- 
ing for an August market, but he won- 
ders as to whether or not he should 
sell it now at around $1.20 per bushel. 

- we could tell just how seriously 
and comprehensively President Wil- 
son, Premier Lloyd George, et al, in- 
tended to attack the high cost of liv- 
ing this summer; if we knew what 
porspects there were of passing the 
peace treaty and then extending ade- 
quate credit to Europe; if we knew 
the extent of damage to the winter 
wheat crop; if we knew the late July 
condition of the 1920 corn crop; if we 
were all-wise and all-knowing, we 
might give our correspondent some 
very valuable advice on whether he 
should hold his corn crop for a late 
summer market, or sell it now at 
around $1.20 per bushel. We all know 
that corn ordinarily sells considerably 
higher in July and August than it does 
in March and April. It is right that it 
should do so in order to cover interest 
and carrying charges. It ordinarily 
sells for a price higher than is neces- 
sary to cover these carrying charges, 
and for that reason many farmers have 
developed the habit of holding their 
corn for a late summer market. 

This year the Chicago board of trade 
people are trading in late summer corn 
futures on the supposition that they 
will sell considerably lower than cash 
corn at the present time. They are 
backing up this opinion with money. 
Last year they did the same thing, but 
last year they made a mistake and lost 
money by so doing. Perhaps they will 
lose money again this year, and the 
farmers who hold their corn will again 





triumph. No one knows, for there are 
too many factors dependent on the 
weather and on European politics, 
which are almost as uncertain as the 
weather. 

Personally, we would be inclined to 
play safe, and sell just about half our 
corn some time during the next month 
or so, and hold the rest of it for a 
while awaiting developments in the 
condition of the winter wheat crop, 
the 1920 corn crop, etc. 





Pasture Renovation 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I have a thin timothy meadow that 
I wish to work into a permanent pas- 
ture by seeding blue grass, alsike and 
white clover. How should I seed this 
mixture? Do you think it would catch 
if I would broadcast on the snow this 
spring, or would it be all right to wait 
and disk this meadow lightly and then 
broadcast and harrow the seed in?” 

One way of renovating a meadow or 
pasture is to use a disk drill, setting 
it rather shallow and running the grass 
seed down the grain spouts. The other 
method is to disk, broadcast the seed 
and harrow. The method of seeding 
broadcast on the snow or frozen 
ground early in March may give fairly 
good results when the seed is broad- 
casted on winter wheat, but in the 
case of meadow or pasture we do not 
have much faith in this method. 





Photograph Contest 


The contest on the “Country Church” 
closes March 15th. The next subject 
will be the “Country School.” Entries 
for this contest should be in this of- 
fice by April 1st. 

Photographs submitted for this con- 


| plement and strengthen 


test should be accompanied by short 
statements giving the location of the 
schools and any other interesting 
facts. Readers who live near a good 
consolidated school will have an oppor- 
tunity to show the merits of this type, 
while the friends of the one-room 
school may endeavor to prove that the 
smaller school may have a usefulness 
and beauty of its own. Awards will 
be given on the basis of the excel- 
lence of the photography, of course, 
but it should be kept in mind that a 
good building in well-planted grounds 
is likely to make the best picture. 


Grange Membership Campaign 
for lowa 

For the next few weeks special ef- 
fort is to be made to waken up the 
Granges in Iowa and start the mem- 
bership toward the 100,000 mark, which 
S. J. Lowell, a New York state farmer, 
who is master of the National Grange, 
says that Iowa should reach. Mr. Low- 
ell will spend a short time in Iowa, 
working in codperation with the state 
master, A. B. Judson, of Mills county, 
and A. H. Jones, national organizer, 
will be at work for some time longer. 

“In New York state we have more 
than 900 Granges and over 128,000 
members,” says National Master Low- 
ell. “We feel that Iowa ought to do 
about as well, with its great farming 
population. We do not find in New 
York that there is any lessening of 
interest in the Grange because of the 
great development of the Farm Bureau 
movement. On the contrary, they sup- 
each other. 
The Grange gave support to the Farm 
Bureau idea in New York and helped 
to put it across. The Farm Bureau is 
a supporter of the Grange. The Grange 
is mainly fraternal and educational, 
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population and is therefore a source 
of strength for such movements as the 
Farm Bureau.” 

Mr. Lowell points out that the 
Grange has been a leader in giving 
women equal rights and privileges 
with men. When first organized, the 
qrange did not give women full mem- 
bership, but within six months the 
plan was changed, and for more than 
fifty-two years farm women have had 
a vote and the right to hold office in 
the Grange. 


Treating Barley for Smut 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do they treat barley with formalin 
for smut and rust, the same as they 
do wheat and oats? Do they use the 
same proportions?” 

There are two kinds of smut in bar- 
ley, one of which responds to the for- 
malin treatment, which is so effective 
with oats. The loose smut of barley, 
however, can be prevented only by the 
use of the hot water treatment, which 
is rather complex, and which we ad- 
vise the average farmer not to at 
tempt. We understand that in some 
localities county agents have devel 
oped central stations for giving the 
hot water treatment with very good 
results. 

To treat barley for covered smut, 
we advise mixing one pint of formal- 
dehyde in ten gallons of water, which 
amount is about right for forty bush- 
els of grain. Sprinkle it over the grain 
with a sprinkling can while someone 
else is shoveling the grain back and 
forth. Shovel the grain into sacks and 
allow it to stand over night, and seed 
the following day. 

There is no treatment of the seed 
which has any effect whatever on rust. 





Better Hogs=Bigger Profits 
on Less Feed 


Keep your hogs in a nice sunshiny and properly ven- 
tilated house and they will do better, on less feed 


The Federal Roof Window will make your hog 
house light, put sunshine on the floor, and keep up a con- 
stant circulation of fresh air. They make a waterproof roof 

—ventilator is at highest point where warm foul air col- 
lects. Heavy wire screen protects against breaking panes. 


Let Your Hogs Balance Their Own Ration 


Many tests have proved that hogs having 
access to feed when they get hungry make 


more rapid gains than when fed and 
gorged at regular feeding times. 
Federal Hog Feeder you save all the grain 
that is tramped in the mud when you feed 
by hand, your hogs do not fight over their 
feed, and will make more rapid and 


steady gains. 


The Federal 
Hog 


Feeder 

holds 22 bu. 
of corn or 
tankage, has 
eight feeding 
pockets, con- 
venient for 
any size of 
hogs. 


With the 


4p* 


4 





HE pile of ear corn shown above was 
husked from the shock of fodder at the left. 
feed nutrients—the ear corn or the fodder, usually called Stover? Nine 
out of ten would say the corn, of course. They would be wrong. ‘‘Evenina 
field of corn yielding over 100 bushels per acre there is a slightly larger 
total quantity of nutrients in the stalk, leaves and husks than in the grain.’’ 
Think of the enormous waste of feed suffered each year by not turning 
corn stalks into available feed —into Stover Silage. 
ernment says this loss is over $115,000,000 annually. 


ip Which has the ~ 


«this red 
» this— 


Which contains the most 


The United States Gov- 








If your local dealer 
can’t supply you with 
Federal Roof Windows 
and Hog Feeders, 
write us at once. We will 
be pleased to send you 
any information, and 
ship direct from the 
factory. 


Federal Mfg. Co. 
306 Eighth St. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Don’t Waste Half Your Corn Crop! 


Make plans NOW to get TWO dollars’ worth of feed value out of your next 
corn crop instead of one. If you haven’t a silo—build one. If you have one 
and it won’t hold all your fodder if siloed— build another silo—because the 
saving you will make on one crop will more than pay the cost of more silos. 
At the present price of corn it will more than pay the cost of extra silos and a 


JENNEY SILO-FILLER-HUSKER 


—the machine which fills your silo and husks the corn at the same time— 
a labor-saver, time-saver, big money-saver. Read this from an Iowa farmer: 


Saved 3000 Bushels of Corn—Value $4500.00 
“We took 3000 bushels of ear corn out when filling our two silos last fall and 
winter. We got as good feeding results and saved four-fifths of the corn. I 
would not put corn in my silage now if I could get my silos filled for nothing.” 
Another farmer writes: ‘I saved 1500 bushels of corn by taking the ear corn 
off. I find Stover Silage equal in feeding value to corn silage.” 


Write for These Two FREE BOOKS 


They tell all about the big saving in feed cost by feeding Stover Silage, the cheapest feed you 
grow. Also illustrates and describes the JENNEY SILO-FILLER-HUSKER, the new silo 
filler which fills the silo and husks the corn at the sametime. Will also fill in the regular 
way, letting the corn go in if you wish. Handles green or dry fodder. Send for both books 
today ~ get posted NOW. A postal card request brings them postpaid. (13) 
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| Gentlemen: Please send me your two new books and oblige. 





: 


| HALL MFG. CO., Dept. F, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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American Farm Bureau Federa 
tion Starts Work 


(Continued from page 848) 


did not get together preceding the 
meeting and pr ent more reason 
able proposition first, when it would 
have doubtl ( d 

H. C. Wallace, Iowa, who ha 
been chairman of produc com 
mittee of fifteen, was called upon to 


f 


preseut the work of the «on 
the Federation. He presented the rec 
ommendation thi the Farm Bureau 


imittee to 


Federation take over the work of the 
committee of fifteen He further 
stated that it was useless for the Fed- 
eration to take over the work of the 


committee unless they expected to go 
into it in detail; that the farmers 
could not meet with the packers by 
means of conference and lay the cards 
on the table, as the farmers had no 
ecards of the variety which the packers 
were able to use. Therefore, the need 
of expert statisticians and economists 
avho would compile data from the farm- 
ers’ standpoint, so that in further meet- 
ings of this kind, the farmer could play 
the other man’s game. Mr. Wallace em- 
phasized the fact that the organiza- 
tion of the Federation of Farm Bu- 
reaus gave great promise, and empha- 
sized also the fact that they must set 
up a business program and employ 
experts to secure information and rep- 


resent farmers’ interests if they were 
to succeed in giving farmers the serv- 
fice they wanted 

The woman’s side of the Farm Bu- 
reau work was emphasized by Mrs. J. 
©. Ketchum, of Hastings, Mich., one 
of the five woman delegates, who 
stated that the executive committee 
must study the woman's side of the 


question, and emphasized also her be- 
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methods of relief before it would be 
possible to keep the boys on the farm. 


Following her talk, a motion was 
made that women be granted equal 
rights with men in Farm Bureau af- 
lal 

Publicity was emphasized as of im 


tion, both from the 


ot service to the farmer, 





and also from the standpoint of edu- 
cating the people of other classes, by 
( V. Gregory, of Illinois. His talk 
stressed the fact that the surest meth- 
od of getting publicity was for the 


Federation to put forth an active pro- 


gram of work and to provide a means 


for the newspapers to get the material 
while it was hot. The executive com- 
mittee was instructed to start a de- 


partment of publicity 

The resolutions adopted provide for 
a definite program of work and in- 
struct the executive committee to es- 
tablish six definite expert bureaus, 
consisting of a bureau of transporta- 
tion, bureau of trade relations, bureau 
of distribution, bureau of statistics, 
legislative bureau, bureau of coopera- 
tion. The declaration was made that 
the strike was no longer justified. An- 
other resolution emphasized the desire 
for a pure wool fabric law Instruc- 
tions were issued to the executive 
committee to fight proposed legisla- 
tion to levy a tax of 1 per cent on 
land holdings in excess of $10,000. A 
demand was made for the privilege of 


collective bargaining. Request was 
made that in tariff legislation agri- 
cultural interests be considered. Em- 


phasis was placed on the fact that the 
Farmers’ National Council organiza- 
tion which has been trying to speak 
for farmers, has no authority to speak 
for them. The resolution denounces 
any and all efforts on the part of the 


| 











from Chicago to go to Washington to 
meet with officers of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 


to propose to them some of the mat- 
ters which the farmers would like to 
see put across. A good many of the 


s were disappointed that 
business 


representative 
they should not finish up the 


while they were in Chicago, but it is 
hoped that before they adjourn from 
their Washington meeting, they will 
outline a definite program of work 


and take steps to get efficient experts 


to carry out the program which the 
men of the corn belt desire. 
Mistakes I Have Made 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Last spring I bought, on the Sioux 
City market, forty-five head of 430- 


pound steers, at 10 cents a pound. Late 
in October, these steers weighed per- 
haps 700 pounds, and could have been 
bought for 71% cents a pound. In other 
words, I pastured these steers for six 
months for less than $10 a head. I had 
the pasture and wanted the cattle and 
paid the price. 

Right now farmers are. buying 
warmed-up steers to take back to the 
country to feed, and are paying more 
for them than the packers will pay in 
spite of the fact that all indications 
point to cheaper prices for fat steers. 

In December, the packers had every- 
thing their own way, and were buying 
pretty decent little steers at canner 
prices. Two months earlier farmers 
were paying from one to two dollars 
a hundred more for fleshy feeders 
than the packers would pay. 

If half the feeders would just stop 
buying the cattle when they get too 
high compared to fat cattle, and then 
load up when they are cheap, we would 
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then nobody could say that we we 
“rocking the boat.” 
RALPH RAWSON 
Woodbury County, Iowa. 





Lambing Down Corn Unprofitable 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In your issue of February 20th, 
article entitled, “Lambing Doy 
Corn,” Mr. Randolph claims $6.1 
gross profit, and claims it a pay 
proposition. Following is how it lox 
to me: 
65 acres, at 55 bushels to the 
acre, at $1.20 per bushel.....$4,20 
50 tons of clover hay, at $20 per 
ee vawves eons eveeee 
Pasture ,at $2 per head ....... 
Interest on $300-per-acre land, 
Ot DO POF COME. sacevcecceecees 975 
Labor and seed, $10 per acre.. 650 


an 


1,000 


500 


SOE CO... sivcsevesevsdeusml ee 
CTend. GOOEK.. vocesssesiecaexs 6190 





NOC BODS  ceccecivavcetedss abe 
These figures are given as I under. 
stood from reading the article. He fed 
up all this 65 acres of corn to sheep, 
His loss of 1 per cent is very low; usu- 
ally it runs about 4 per cent. 
A READER. 
Iowa. 





Orchard Exposure 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT am intending to plant an orchard 
next spring, and thought of putting it 
on a west slope. Some people say 
that if an orchard is planted on the 
west side of a hill it will not bloom as 
early in the spring, and therefore will 
not be so liable to damage by frost.” 

From the standpoint of late spring 
blooming, a northern or northeastern 
A. south- 
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Why? 





good crop 
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dends. 





when they think of their last year’s corn crop. Jim 
Burns had a bumper crop, but fire wiped out his old 
wooden crib and all its precious contents in one night. 
had a good crop too, but he stored it in rail cribs and 
the mould spoiled about half of it. 
south of me lost a big part of his corn the sameway. And 
old Pete Carlsonclaimstherats and mice stole hiscorn and 
on top of that he blames those dirty rodents for bringing 

hog cholera that killed off about 25 head of his best hogs, 


I didn’t lose a single ear last year. That’s why 
I’ve got a smile on my face that won’t come off. 
I made up my mind last year that it didn’t pay to spend 
5 or 6 months of hard labor and horse flesh to produce a 

of corn and then dump it into a wooden crib 

or rail pens where it could be wasted and destroyed by 
rats, mice, fire mould and thieves. 
I invested in a MARTIN STEEL “CORN 
SAVER” CRIB and believe me it has paid me big divi- 

It cured my corn perfectly and brought me the 

top notch market price. 


MARTIN “CORN SAVER” CRIBS are just what their 
name implies—the biggest corn savers ever invented. They are 
built of galvanized steel and are rat-proof; fireproof, birdproof 
and thief-proof. With their patented ventilating system they 
will cure corn perfectly. 
run; easy to erect; never n repairs—lasts a life-time. 


FREE 


you want to stop your co > : 
your copy of our FREE Corn Crib Book—the big- 
gest andfinest book of its kind ever published. 


It tells all about MARTIN CRIBS from 
AtoZ and gives facts and figures on how much 
they will save you. 
any size crib A | 
FREE and postpaid. Write for it today. 


MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MANSFIELD, 
OHIO 














Bob Wilson 


Bill Rice over 


Cheaper than wood in the 
Big New Corn Crib Book 


Better take this farmer’s advice if 
orn losses, and write for 






It gives special low prices on 
A _ postal card brings this 
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O you know that these days 
D you can get about as much 
for a skunk-skin shot with 

a .22 rifle as you can for one that 


has been trapped? Furs are high 
—way high. 


Even though it’s dark, you can 
see a black skunk a long way on 
white snow. See him well enough 
to hit him with the first shot from 
your deadly accurate little .22 
Savage Junior. And if there’s a 


moon, it’s as easy as in daylight. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Sharon, Pa. UTICA, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 1s 
Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, New York City a 
a 
1g 
a 
i 

-22 calibre Savage Junior 18-inch round 
w barr el single shot model. Shoots .22 skort, sé 
a long, and long rifle cartridges. Bolt action , 
| ee modeled after best military rifles. Genuine “a 
| : walnut stock, with steel butt-plate. Bead ° 
front and adjustable rear sights. An arm x] 








STRONG BLACK-AND-WHITE 
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A POOR OO 
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The next evening it thaws, take 
your little Savage Junior rifle and 
go for a walk. Wear your oldest 
clothes, and take your skinning- 
knife. There’s money in it, and the 
chickens won’t suffer so next year. 


The.22 Savage Juniorsingle-shot 
is the boiled-down essence of rifle 
—all accuracy—all reliability— 
Savage quality condensed in three 
pounds, and at only $9.75. Your 
dealer has it for you. For a 
complete description, write us. 


—— 
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which wins the respect of experts. 
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| Get Set for the Spring Rush 

4 

i} 


PRING’S almost here! A few weeks more and you'll be faced with loads of work, 
limited time, unsettled weather—with help scarce and costly. Put a Cletrac on the 


job. It replaces six or eight horses—does more kinds of work, more days a year— 
) saves time and cuts costs. 
































The Cletrac speeds up plowing—and fast plowing kerosene or distillate. Travels on its broad metal 
means less work later on. It turns short, gets the tracks over soft, rough or sticky ground with a 
corners and swings back to the furrow quickly. light, sure tread and a powerful pull. 
pe ea — cultivation and helps pro- The Cletrac has made good. Farmers everywhere 
8s = have “OK’d” it. This quick popularity has led 

And the Cletrac not only plows—it’s a mighty big to a bigger output and lower manufacturing costs. 
help in preparing the seed bed and harvesting. That’s why we can offer you an improved Cletrac 
In winter when the horses are laid up, eating ex- with a larger motor, a broader track, an exclusive 
pensive feed and getting daily care, the Cletrac is steering device, and a special water air-clarifier— 

busy clearing roads, sawing wood and doing odd and at the same time reduce the price from $1585 to 

4 jobs. $1395, f. o. b. Cleveland. 

' One man, or a boy, can operate the Cletrac easily. Don’t wait until the rush hits you—be ready for it. 

4 It runs perfectly and economically on “Gas,” Buy your Cletrac at once and get a prompt delivery. 

4 One of the more than 1200 Cletrac dealers with repair stocks is near you. 

x See him today or write for free booklet, “ Selecting Your Tractor.” 

he 

i the Cleveland Tractor Co. 

7 Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors . 
19033 Euclid Ave. in the World Cleveland, Ohio 
—3 
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oe a number of years the Grant Six 

has been one of the most popular 
cars selling to farmers, because it has 
always been remarkably good value ata 


reasonable price. 








This year’s car is by all are underslung and 56% 
odds the finest Grant Six inches long—the longest 
that has ever been built springs ever used in a car 
The high radiatorand hood of 116 inch wheel base. 
with aluminum molding When the rear seat is 
give a new touch of dis- filled the springs are flat 
tinction and with the long, so that the full spring 


Ww r ; > : > 2 ° ° ° 
low body lines, make a action is obtained and the 
decidedly handsome and. : 
: car travels over rough, 
stylish car. : ; 
bumpy roads with utmost 
The famous Grant Six . 
comfort. 
overhead valve engine has 
been steadily refined and This model exceeds in 


improved until it is one of 


the most flexible and re- former Grant Six. 








wheel base and in size any 





sponsive motors ever put 

into a car. It has power In buying the Grant 

and speed beyond what Six you get a car you can 

most men will dare to use. be proud of, a car that will 
The Grant Six is an ideal ‘Satisfy you completely—a 

car for farm use because of powerful, roomy, speedy, 


its remarkable spring sus- comfortable 


pension. The rear springs ally fine appearance. 





car of unusu- 







Write for new illustrated catalogue and name 


of Grant Six dealer in your community. 










GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 






















Longer and Better Pump 


Service-At Least Expense 


Lowest upkeep e xpense absolutely proved. 
very mping requirement, 
Ke Mill s s fe or average needs, 

‘Ss. ‘ 


illess replaceable bearings 


ing 


Sizes and styles for 
W ood or Steel Whe 
Back Geared Stee! Mills 


el Direat 


Every possible improvement 


develo R by 60 years of specializing on windmills. 


-wIND RING 


Power stroke evenly distributed between two 


vit Quiet and powerfv 
bearing Automatic satety regulator 
l tower or fitted to your old tower, 
F ind out more about these better milis today. Send post card 
Jor free book of windmill facts. 
PERKINS CORPORATION, 73 Main St., pMlishawaka, Ind. 


£4-Hour Service on Replacement Pa 


With improved adjustable 


Standard 
o 60 
Years 
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Agreements between landlord and tenant as to the 


sap thal 
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* 





use of fertilizer will probably 


be a feature of handling of corn land in the future. 


Soil Fertility and Soil Tenancy 


By G. WILSTER 


Experiments of the [Illinois exper- 
iment station show that when twenty- 
six bushels of corn are produced per 
acre on continuously unfertilized land, 
and 120 bushels per on land ex- 
cessively fertilized there will be no 
profit on either extreme, because in 
the case of the low yield the return is 
insufficient to pay for the labor, while 
of the large yield the fer- 
costly as to swallow 
The problem, then, is 

what point between 
he must aim to fix his 
average vield, and in determining this 
point he must take into consideration 
the value of the iand, the cost of la- 
bor, the cost of fertilizer, and the 
probable price he will receive for his 
product 

Under the 
agement many 


acre 


in the case 
tilizers are so 
all the profits. 
to determine at 
these extremes 


system of man- 
farms are slowly 


present 
lowa 


but certainly being exhausted in plant 
food. Each year thousands of tons of 
plant food are removed from Iowa 
soils and shipped from the state in 
the form of corn, oats, wheat, hogs. 
eattle, sheep and dairy products. It 
is also true that many lowa farms are 


rented farms, hence a great deal of 
those farm products are sold by the 
tenants at the expense of the land- 
lord's farm. Surely farms can not be 
expected to produce maximum returns 
in the future without the addition of 
more or less commercial fertilizer. 
Already a great deal of the Iowa lands 
are responding favorably to the ap- 
plication of limestone and phosphorus 
The question then, who shall 
pay for the fertilizer, the landlord or 
the tenant? 

The fertilizer problem is a new one 
for this state, but in the future it will 
be considered in every contract be- 
tween landlord and tenant. There are 


arises, 


many forms and kinds of farm leases, 
and about every kind conceivable has 
been and is in vogue. The most com 
mon methods of renting are the cash, 
cash and share share only, and stock 
share. The lease may extend from one 


year to many years 
In some cases the one-year lease 
may be desirable, but it is not the kind 


that will solve the fertilizer 
problem From personal observation 
{ have found that in nearly every 
tenants .who want to rent farms for 
one year only are not the most desir- 
able kinds of tenants. and the land 
lords who are anxious to rent their 
farms on one-year leases are often the 
kind that want all thev can get from 
the land without supplying anything in 
the way of convenience for the tenant 
But this kind of tenant can never be 
induced to purchase and apply even 
part of the commercial fertilizer on a 
one-year leas It is out of the ques 
tion, for the simple reason that the 
tenant must be given time to see the 
1 reap the results in in 


of lease 


case 





benefit and 
creased crop yields of the application 
of such fertilizer. Iowa soils will re- 
spond most favorably to the applica 





| 





tion of time and phosphorus, but it will 
require at least the lapse of one rota- 
tion to make such application to the 
soil profitable. Using the standard 
fowa rotation of corn, corn, oats and 
clover for a basis, the lease should be 
at least four years. If, at the end of 
this time, everything is agreeable be- 
tween landlord and tenant, then the 
lease may be extended for even longer 
periods of time. In fact, most statis- 
ties show that tenants who lease farms 
for a long period of time are the 
most prosperous. 

I think it is evident that the long- 
time lease is more desirable than the 
short-time lease. The tenant will then 
profit by the use of fertilizers, and of 
these most particularly phosphorus 
and limestone, as experiments have 
proved The question then is, — 
much of these two fertilizers should 
bought by *he tenant and how much by 
the landlord? If the tenant is et g 
cash rental for the land for a period 
of four or five years, then I think that 
the tenant should buy all the phos 
phorus and apply it in limited amounts 


Only that amount of phosphorus sho 


be supplied by the tenant that will 
required to promote maximum crop 
growth during the time of his lease 


The landlord, on the other hand, 
to have the soil tested for acidity, and 
should apply enough limestone to new 
tralize the acidity. When once the 
soil is neutral, the landlord should re- 
quire his tenant to apply as much lime 
to the soil as will maintain this new 
trality during his stay on the land 
From material gathered by Prof. 
O. G. Lloyd, of the Iowa agricultural 
experiment station, the stock-share 
method of renting is the most satis- 
factory. It requires closer coéperatian 
between landlord and tenant than any 
other method, and is also the most 
satisfactory in encouraging a type of 
farming which calls for adequate per- 
manent improvements, and provides 
for maintaining high crop yields. Most 
stock-share leases are long-time leases, 
hence there usually is established a 
good feeling between landlord and 
tenant Probably thev can test out the 
value of the different types of fertt 
lizers on their particular farm before 
Since each party shares 
from this farm, 
the landlord and 
balf of the fer: 








buying them 
like from 
it is 


the profits 
that 
TL? . } > 
purchase 


onlv just 


each 











hat is to be applied to a farm 
business is being done on the 
stock-share system. 

Iowa soils have come to a_ point 
where the fertility problem must soon 
be solved Upon tenant farms, the 
solution of this problem will mean 
longer leases and closer codperation 


between landlord and tenant. 


lowa Auto Tax 
It is estimated that the automobile 
license fees in the state of Iowa for 
the year 1920 will amount to over eight 


milion 


dollars. 
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Why $0,000 Dealers 
Sell Goodrich Tires 


“The other day I signed up your, or should I say 
‘our’ 1920 agreement, and it occurred to me 
that you would be interested in my reason for 
arranging to handle Goodrich on a much larger 
scale than last year. 


“It is this: I was recently asked why I handled 
Goodrich tires practically to the exclusion of all 
others, and my answer was; 


*‘Because I have not had a Goodrich tire come 
back, and because I believe they are the best 
proposition on the market today.”’ 


Very sincerely yours, 


John E. Dennis. 
3083 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y.’’ 


IS THIS FAITH in Goodrich Tires, Goodrich 
methods, and Goodrich help, that has caused 
more than 50,000 dealers to feature Goodrich Tires. 





John E. Dennis says, “J have not had a Goodrich 
| Tire come back.” 


If a tire had come back, he knew from Goodrich’s 


clear statement of certified service that his customer 
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Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles 
Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles 





TRADE MARK 


The Goodrich cAdjustment Basis: 


had full protection in the Definite Adjustment 
Basis—6000 miles for Fabric Tires and 8000 miles 
for Silvertown Cords. 


The nation-wide demand for Goodrich Tires is 
proof positive of the soundness and fairness of the 
Goodrich merchandising policy. 





But more important, the economic right of this policy, 
and the outspoken, open-handed declaration of it, 
have put the purchase of a tire on a firmer founda- 
tion for dealer and user. 


oodrich 
‘Tires 
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Easy on Your Feet 
and Stylish 


HESE fine shoes for women 
will give you some new ideas 
about comfort and style. Comfort 
was the original idea on which they 
were built —and they feel so differ- 
ent on your feet that you notice it 
the moment 
you try them 
on. It’s much 
more than or- 
dinary shoe 
comfort. 


0 02.2.°090 


~ D Martha Washington Shoes 
give you comfort without a 
sacrifice of style. All the latest 
styles are included in this line— 
high and low cut, lace and button. 
You will notice they have an 
excellence of detail that gives 
them the stamp of quality. They 
wear as well as they look and 
feel. Martha Washington Shoes 
are built on honor! 
aN 


ow 


EWARE of 

imitations. The 
genuine have the 
Martha Washing- 
ton nameand Mayer 
Trade Mark on the 
shoe. If your dealer 
doesn’t handle 
them, write us. 


This shde has been widely imitated. Look for the 
name and trade-mark on the sole or label in the top. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








Weeds thrive in sour soil. Beneficial crops 
, like alfalfa, clover and other legumes only 
grow in Sweet Soil. Plant food and fertili- 
zer can’t be put in sour soil. It must be made sweet 
first by spreading lime. 


FREE SOIL TEST PAPERS 


Learn if your soil is sour and needs lime to sweeten 
it. The Litmus test is endorsed by all experts. 


The HOLDEN 





ae ° ° 
—_ ~~ LIME and PHOSPHATE Distributor 
+ SS poLDEN will cover twice as much ground as any 
=> = one other. 16% ft. spread. Handle material just 

_——— = Acs once, from car to field. Force feed distrib- 

= oso utes evenly. Attaches to any wagon. No holes to 


= hore. Slips in endgate cleats. 100 Ibss 
— to 10,000 Ibs. per acre. 
Se A\\y\ 2-10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
yy -é Try the “HOLDEN” out on your farm. Sprea® 
<_%° wet or dry limerock or phosphate. Return the 


Adjustable: 





- 


BEE machine if it doesn't do all we claim 
“f < ——=—= WRITE TODAY for literature, prices, 10 Day Free 
- ———= Trial Offer and FREE SOIL TEST PAPERS. 


—S—= The HOLDEN Cor , Inc. 
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The Amazing Annual White 


Sweet Clover 


\ new clover, not previously known 
to exist, discovered at the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
March, 1916. In the first field trials 
at Ames it grew to a height of four 
and one-half feet in three and one-half 
months’ time, while the medium red 
clover, compared with it under ex- 
actly the same conditions, grew to a 
height of less than five inches. 

Believing that the new clover would 
prove to be of considerable agricul- 
tural value, its development was 
pushed as rapidly as possible by plant- 
ing in the greenhouses in the winter 
with honey bees present to secure the 


was 





setting of seed, and in the field in the | 


1918, two 
small 


In the spring of 
after its discovery, 


summer. 
years 


amounts of seed were sent to each of | 


the state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and the seedsmen of the United 
States and Canada. 

Reports coming to the Iowa sta- 
tion in the fall of 1918 told of wonder- 
ful growths of clover five, six, seven 
and even eight feet in height secured 
in only four or five months from plant- 





Ohio Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio, 1918: “Planted April 15. Plants 
range in height from fifteen to sixty 
inches. Plants made good growth, 
considering the very dry July and Au 
gust. The seed is ripening up grad- 
ually. I think there is a good place 
for an annual sweet clover and shall 
be surprised if it does not prove of 
much value.” 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio, 1918: “Not- 
withstanding the terrific heat and 
drouth they began to bloom in about 
ninety days, and just now, this 14th 
day of September, some of them are 
as high as my head and covered with 
bees and bloom. Many thanks for giv- 
ing us and the world an annual sweet 
clover that will furnish honey the first 
year.” 

C. R. Smith, Logan, Iowa, 1919: 
“About the only available place I had 
was too near an apple tree row. But 
in spite of heat, drouth and shade they 
grew from two to four feet high, blos- 
soming profusely and continuously 
and making a good crop of seed. It 
appeals to me as a great plant to sow 
in small grain for fertilizing. I shall 
try part of my seed this way. I have 
used the biennial a long time for pas- 

ture and also in 





ing. The clover showed a wide adap- 
tation, as these reports came not only 
from such corn belt states as Illi- 
nois, Ohio and Iowa, 
but also from such 
widely different 
points as Georgia 
and Oregon, Mary- 
land and Idaho, 
Maine and Mississip 


pi, Canada and Eng 
land 
A well-known plant 








place of red clover 
for fertilizing and 
am a sweet clover 
booster. I_ believe 
there is a great fu- 
ture before the an- 
nual.” 

Edward Anderson, 
of Kinderhook, Ill. 





breeder of one of the 1919: “Seed planted 
corn belt experiment first of March, on 
stations in speaking brown silt loam tim- 
of this clover said ber land that had 

“If under average been farmed for 
sonditions this clover about sixty-seven 
mak anything like years. Plants grew 
the growth it has fast. First bloomed 
made in trials con- July 20th. Plants 
ducted with it thru- made average height 
out tl country, it of three feet three 
will replace all of inches. Ripened a 
the common clovers nice lot of seed and 
just as soon as a suf- kept it up until 
ficie amount. of killed by frost, No 
seed available vember 20th. It is 

\ few of the re THN Gor aiwinegecttie = fine and I believe 
ports c< cel g has a great future. I 
t Al il White Swe Clov ire a am an old farmer, having stood be 
follows tween the plow handles since 1860.” 

Livingstone Seed Co., Columbus, Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Ohio, 1918 nite ca not given | Station, 1919 “We seeded this leg- 
any special care but m wonderful ume late in April, 1918. The plants 
growth, as blossoms appeared the lat- | 8™¢W to a height of about six feet 
ter part of July and three weeks later | When planted thinly in rows. They 
were in full bloom We are very | Seeded very heavily and from the seed 
much pleased with what would seem | Secured we planted a small plot broad- 
to be the future of this plant We | casting on rather poor land, seeding 
believe it will be a very valuable plant in the spring of 1919. The plants 
for both pasture and soil improvement | 8™€W to a height of about four feet 


nd we are particularly struck with its 
drouth-resisting properties.’ 

W. H. Stevenson, professor of farm 
crops and soils at lowa State College, 
say It is possible that the Annual 
White Sweet Clover will revolutionize 
tl r ) vstem of the corn belt 
i of getting organic mat 
ter and nitrogen back into the soil 
cheay Ss the most serious fertility 
prot 1 with which we have to con- 
ten Annual White Sw ( \ 

) t fill long-t A 

‘ l B & Ce Waterloo, 
lowa l S see was sowr ist 
week in May I think tl are tine 
i i tl opinion that you have 
discover something of real merit 
As soon farmers realize the value 

| of this new discovery I confident 
that there will be a great demand for 
it. It certainly would be a fine crop 
tor turning under for soil improve- 
ment I believe there is a fine fu- 
ture for this new discovery and I 
think that the Ames people should 


have all credit for having discovered 
Ng 





on the average. In general, the qual- 
rather fine as compared to the 
biennial forms of white sweet clover. 
We have now on hand something like 
a peck of seed in the hull and expect 
to increase it this coming year. We 
feel that this strain of white sweet 
clover has its chief advantage in being 
an annual form. It ought to prove es 


ity is 


pecially valuable to men planning crop 
rotations and where a green manure 
crop or hay crop is desired following 
wheat the same season.” 

Wim G Scarlett & Co., Jaitimore 
Md., 1918 “Planted May 18th. Plants 
about four feet tall August 15th ii 
full bloom first week in Septemben 
Height ranges from four to six feeb 


Popular 
soms.” 

Maryland Agricultural College, 19138: 
“Planted about May 30th. Grew to 4 
height of forty-five inches. Seeds 
were mature latter part of August. It 
seems to me that it will be possiblé 
for us to use this clover as a grees 
manure crop to good advantage if we 
should plant the seed in the wheat 
fields in the spring and plow it under 


with bees, quantities of blos 
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Why Have Farm Buildings Not 


Kept Pace With the Great 
Progress That Has Been 
Made in Farming? 


T is a striking fact that farm buildings have 
not kept up with the great advance that has 
been made in farming methods in this country. 


Almost every farmer uses tested seeds; he rotates 
his crops; he breeds his cattle and hogs scientifi- 
cally; he uses modern implements and machinery. 


And yet farm buildings continue to be built in the 
same old way year after year in spite of the fact 
that as much progress has been made here as in 
other directions. 


Why is this? 


Probably because those who should have been 
spreading the gospel of good farm buildings 
haven’t.done it. Most to blame of all are the 
manufacturers of building materials. 







[) 


Take the matter of insulation. There isn’t a 
farmer that cannot use Flaxlinum to advantage— 
in his barn, hog house or poultry house, and in his 
home. It means greater profits and _ better 
living comfort. 


That’s why it’s as much to your interest to know 
about Flaxlinum as it is to our interest to have 
you know. Filaxlinum has a service to offer you 
that pays many times its cost. 


Warm farm buildings make more money for you 
than cold ones. There is no waste of feed in 
keeping the animals warm. What you feed in a 
warm building goes to build up the stock and 
hogs—goes to make profits. 


How to Build Warm Buildings 


Flaxlinum makes warm buildings. A Jayer of 
Flaxlinum one-half inch thick, the thickness in 
which it is ordinarily used, is equivalent in heat 
and cold resistance to thirty thicknesses of building 
paper or four inches of lumber. 


It keeps the cold outside air from going through 
the walls; and it prevents the warm inside air from 


escaping. It is like building a thick blanket into 
the walls. It does its work so well that it is neces- 
sary to ventilate a building that is insulated 
with Flaxlinum. 


A well insulated and well ventilated building 
v.akes it possible for you to keep the inside temp- 
erature, regardless of the weather, at a point 
where stock, dairy cows, hogs and chickens reach 
maximum production. 


Flaxlinum Can Be Used in 
New or Old Buildings 


Flaxlinum can be put into old buildings as well as 
new ones, without any changes in details of con- 
struction. There are various ways in which it 
can be applied. 


If you will write and tell us what kind of building 
you want to insulate with Flaxlinum we will tell 
you the best way to apply it. It would help us if 
you would send us a rough drawing of the frame 
work as it shows on the inside of the barn, for 
that is what determines the best application in 
any particular building. 


You needn’t bother about the construction of the 
barn above the mow floor, for in practically all 
barns it is only the stock room that needs to 
be insulated. 


If it is a hog house or poultry house you are in- 
terested in, give us the same information suggested 
for barns, but tell us in addition about the joists 
in the roof, for in these buildings roof insulation 
ig as important as side wall insulation. 


Here are Some of the Things 
That Flaxlinum Does 


Saves 30 to 40 per cent of your fuel bill. Keeps your 
house warm in winter. Keeps it cool in summer. 


Makes warm farm buildings and garages where 
warmth is required. 


Increases farm production. Warm poultry houses mean 
more eggs. Warm hog houses mean earlier and healthier 
pigs. Warm dairy barns mean more milk. 


Used for ice houses, milk houses and all kinds of fruit 


and vegetable store houses. 


Flaxlinum is rat and vermin proof. 


Ask your lumber dealer about Flaxlinum or write direct to us for booklet that tells you 


more about it. 


In writing please tell us what kind of building you are interested in. 


It is Cheaper to Build a Warm House Than to Heat a Cold One 


FLAXLINUM INSULATING CO., St. Paul Minn. 


(Formerly Known as Northern Insulating Company) 
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DIAMOND 


CHAIN <— DRIVE 


Hard Service Proves Its Worth 


Diamond Chain Drive—by constant performance 
under long, hard conditions of service—has fully 
proved its ability to best meet the final drive re- 
quirements of farm tractors. 

Built of specially treated steel, it has great 
strength and flexibility to resist wear and ab- 
sorb shocks. 

By distributing the power load over several 
sprocket teeth—not on one point—it cuts down 
friction and insures delivery of full power to 
wheels. 

Its simple, rugged construction gives remark- 
able freedom from trouble, reduces repair ex- 
penses, and saves operator's time. 


Back of every Diamond Chain Drive are correct 
design, skillful manufacture, exacting tests—in- 
suring you a final drive that adds much to the 
value and efficiency of your tractor. 


Be sure this successful drive is on any power- 
farming machine you buy. Write for booklet. 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Ind., U.S. A. 


Chains Since 1890 


Indianapolis, 
Makers of High Grade 




























enjoy a reputation the world 
over for doing fine work and 
doing it for a long 
time, with little ex- 
pense for repairs. 





This year thousands of farmers will use 
‘ “Champion” machines that have been on the 
job for upwards of twenty years, 


“CHAMPION” Features You Will Like 


The knife head is unusually 
long, giving extra strength 
just where many cutter bars }] hours. 
break. The flywheel shield is made [G3 

Pitman connection to knife | of malleable iron, rendering 
head has a self-adjusting de- | breakage very unlikely. In 
vice that automatically takes ] case of breakage the shield E 
up wear can easily be removed and re- E 

Outer end of pitman crank | placed at small cost becausé E 





holds enough oil to keep the 
box lubricated for several 





box is closed and an oil] it is a separate piece—not a 
chamber is provided which! part of the main frame. 
Call on the B. F. Avery dealer and give the = 


“Champion” Mower a thorough “going over.” = 





FOUNDED 


AND INCORPORATED = 
1826 \ = 


ele \ ’ | SONS 1877 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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in August for green manure and then 


plant the land to wheat. Crop looks 
very promising.” 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, 


1918: 
sweet 
gan. 
the 
very 


“We planted this (annual white 
our farm in Michi- 
writer was 
early part of September he was 
much impressed with it Plants 
four feet high, growing in 
light sand loam. Mature but very lit- 
tle seed. If sowed in March I think 
the would mature O. K. Think 
this valuable clover for hay 
and 
very active 

L. L. Olds Seed Co., 
1918: ‘The was 
late. They made a quick growth, 
however, and stands three 
feet high. It seems to be remarkably 
strong and vigorous.” 


clover) on 
When the 


are how 


seed 
will be a 
for soil improvement. Bees are 
on it.” 

Madison, Wis., 
seed not sown until 
very 


some of it 


Dakota Improved Seed Co., Mitch- 
ell, S. D., 1918: “Planted June 22. 
Tallest plants five feet two inches. 
Average height about four feet. These 


have been in bloom profusely 
started their rapid growth. 
Will not 


plants 
since they 
First frost September 17th. 
mature seed.” 


L. IL. Lawrence, Decatur, Mich., 
1919: “Planted June 2d. Height of 


plants three to three and one-quarter 
feet. It to have a promising 
future.” 

Michigan Agricultural College, 1919: 
“Planted in the spring of 1919 in drill 
rows thirty inches apart. Most of 
these plants set seed, a few biennial 
types appeared in the rows and a few 


seems 


of the plants were exceedingly late, 
although annual in type. From this 
early selection we obtained at least 


ten pounds of seed. This we intend to 
use for increase another year.” 


there in~- 
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Viggo Lund, who was a graduate 
student at Ames when the new clo 
ver was being developed, took a small 
quantity of seed with him to Denmark 
In speaking of this clover he said: 

“The annual white sweet clover was 
seeded the last of May and before 
frost grew to a height of from five 
to six feet, maturing some seed. | 
believe -we shall be able to use this 
clover in Denmark to very great ad 
vantage, seeding with small grain ip 
the spring and allowing it to grow 
after the small grain is removed.” 

All the reports received regarding 
the growth of this clover were not so 
favorable as those which have been 
presented. For example, one report 
from Wisconsin to the effect that the 
clover made a growth of than 
twelve inches in the entire summer. 
Similar reports come from Alabama, 
Nebraska, Kentucky and Kansas. The 
fact that other reports have been re- 
ceived from these same states showing 
that under favorable conditions the 
growth has been from four to eight 
feet, indicates that the soil conditions 
have much to do with the results. If 
the proper bacteria are not present 
in the soil it is necessary that the 
sweet clover seed be _ inoculated 
Nearly, if not all, of the tests made 
with this clover have been without 
inoculation and it is not surprising 
that unsatisfactory growths should re- 
sult in some cases. 

The common sweet clovers are more 
particular regarding the acid condi- 
tion of the soil that any other clovers 
and it is to be assumed that this clo- 
ver will also require an aundance of 
lime. All the sweet clovers use a 
large amount of calcium in making 
their growth. 


less 





The Typewriter for Children 


Perhaps no one will deny that the 
country is the best of all places for a 
family of children, where they can 
tumble about in the haymows, and in- 
cidentally help daddy with the chores, 
have the some with 
perhaps also some bunnies or guinea- 
pigs, romp with the dog and pet the 
kitty-cats—but, when school age 
comes along, then what? 

When 


care of chickens, 


Gertrude were 5 
and 6 all at once this momentous 
question loomed up before us. The 
schoolhouse was nearly a mile and a 
half away, a mile of that distance be- 
ing over mud roads, deep Ohio black 
muck, splendid for crops, but making 


Bobby and 


roads “without a bottom” in the win- 
ter and spring. What should we do? 
After much discussion in family 


council it was decided to have the chil- 
dren taught at home for the first two 
years of school work, when they 
would be big enough to go to school 
more safely. They had already ac- 
quired an understanding of the usual 
kindergarten work in their home play 
and their active minds were groping 
around for other worlds to conquer. 
Auntie had once been a teacher, so 
she assembled the first grade books 
and manuals and with the 
instruction. One day she was working 
at het and at the call of 
other duty, left a partly written 
page in the machine When she re- 
turned the children were “working.” 
Gertrude was busily hunting out the 
letters and telling Bobby which ones 
to strike, which, from his vantage 
point on his on auntie’s chair, 
he was doing vigorously. 


proc eeded 


typewriter, 


some 


knees 


“Here, here,” remonstrated auntie, 
“don't you know you are spoiling my 
nice page?” 

The eager children were too proud 


of their newly-discovered 
even be crestfallen and their words 
tumbled each other in their 
fense of their new accomplishment. 


ability to 


over de- 


Auntie did not scold. She became 
thoughtful, and told t.em to finish 
the page while she watched them, 


and that evening a letter was written 
ordering a complete set of the cards 





used in teaching the touch system of 
typewriting. “For,” argued auntie, 
“they might as well learn to do it cor- 
rectly at the start and not have any- 
thing to unlearn later in life.” 

And they did. They quickly learned 
to use the fingers unerringly on the 
keyboard, they learned the keys by 
watching the cards instead of watch- 
ing the keyboard, and their sense of 
location seemed very acute to us eld 
ers. “My goodness!” sighed auntie, 
who had acquired typewrwiting long 
after school days were over, “wouldn't 
I have been deliriously happy that 
long, hot summer in business school 
if typewriting had come to me as 
readily as it does to those tots.” 

After the keyboard itself was 
learned, we dictated the sentences 
and the words from the first grade les- 
sons, and later the little poems to be 
memorized, and so on right thru the 
year’s work. But what we consider 
one of the strongest appeals of this 
machine teaching was its use as 4 
memory drill, not only in the school 
work, but in acquiring the knowledge 
of many useful outside things. 

“Let’s see, what is daddy’s automo 
bile number?” 

“63,866,” the little fingers would 
type. j 

“How would you address a letter § 
that grandpa would get it?” 

“1471 Mars Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio,” would appear on the page, and 
They wrote all their litte 
notes of thanks for the gifts that came 
to them at Christmas time—this trai 
ing having had its inception in Oct@ 
ber—knowing many of the words they 
wanted to use and typing the others 


so on. 


from dictation of mother or auntie, 
who would s«uy “Capital D-e-at, 
space, capital J-a-n-e-t, space,” and 80 
on. 


And this dictation for their work did 
not keep one sitting in a chair by the 
machine. The typewriter is much like 
one of those much advertised electric 
sewing machines, it can be picked up 
and carried to any room; a corner at 


the kitchen table when mother was 
cooking, in the living room whem 
auntie was sweeping or dusting, oF 
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Ask your dealer 
Under every condition, = You! 

regardless of weather : 

and no matter how 

the going 


RED SEAL ‘j= 


Dry Batteries - 
ill keep your tractor running at par. = 
Thousands of tractor owners wil use no 2 
other! Best also for farm engines, 
autos,door belis, hand lanterns,tele- 
phones, ete. Study the label! Insist = 
on genuine Dry Batteries 
Get Our FREE BOOK! 
Send for our FREE Bonk. Tells you how 
to get the mcst power out of a gas engine. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL 
~-.. SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
1708. Wells Street, Chicago 
New York St. Louis San Francisco 
Factories: -ersey City St. Louis 
Ravenna, ‘Obio 
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Guaranteed for a!! 
Open Circuit Work 
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_Clear land 
Blick, clean 
and fast at low 

cost. Big money 
clearing land for others. 
The Hercules big Free 
ook contains jiled 
down experience of 25 
and clearing. 
rn low cost stump land 
{nto high priced crop land. 


Hercules Portable 


| Solid steel bed plate, broad 
Steel wheels. The marvel of the 


- 80 days’ free trial—3 year 
guarantee. Write today for book of 
photographs and letters from owners. 
Hercules Mfg. Company 

157 G8th St., Centerville, ta, 





Get Hercules 


Big Book 









Ditches 
Terraces 


THE. lau 
Write for FREE farm Ditcher, Te 
i rracer 

Book and Prices and Road Grader 
— Adjustable — Reversible—No wheels, 
vers Or to get out of fix. Cuts new farm 
ditches or ¢ eans old ones to 4 feet deep— 
ead levers Dose eer serrancte,, dyes 

i levees. Does work o » 
farm needs one, Send your samme. ~— 
Owensboro Gitcher & Grader Co., inc. 
Box 558 Owensboro, 


10 Days Free Trial 








in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, a steel or wood wheels to Gt 
any running 


today. 
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near the fireplace when they were 
sewing. 

In our case, one child always stood 
near by and watched the other write, 
quickly pointing out any error, and 
thus they rather successfully checked 
up their own work, for one would gen- 
erally see what the other missed. 

Any mother could develop this sys- 
tem of education in her own way, ac- 
cording to her resources. A _ stand- 
ard make of typewriter, with the uni- 
versal keyboard, would be the best 
because of the typewriting experience, 
| but of course any kind of machine 
| would do. And I am sure from our 
| experience that a home _ instructor 
| would be gratified with the excellent 
drill this gives in the usual school 
work, if nothing else were to be gained 
| from it. 








Rainbow Flint for Fodder in 
South Dakota 


A southern South Dakota 


spondent writes: 


corre- 


kota? In this part of South Dakota 
as northern Iowa. 
ing of planting Rainbow Flint or 
Squaw corn. Do you think it would 
be better to use these varieties, or my 
regular field corn planted thick?” 

At the South Dakota experiment sta- 
tion, in Brookings county, they found 
menting, that Rainbow Flint and 
Squaw corn yielded at the 
6.3 tons of fodder per acre, 
pared with 3.6 tons of fodder for Min- 
nesota 13, 4.3 tons for Northwestern 
Dent, and 4.4 tons for Wimples. 


it may possibly be that under his con- 
ditions he can get better results by 
using his regular dent corn. 
grown a little Rainbow Flint under 
central lowa conditions, but it seems 
to do very poorly for us and to be al- 


together inferior to Reid’s Yellow 
Dent. 
We are convinced that oftentimes 


very large yields of fodder and silage 
may be secured by mixing Flint and 
Dent and planting in the same field. 
For instance, our co;respondent might 
try planting his average acre of fodder 
corn with a mixture of five pounds 
of his standard Dent, three pounds of 
Rainbow Flint and two pounds of 
Squaw. The different varieties often 
mature at slightly different times and 


slightly different times. 


ties planted separately. 





Grafting Wax 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Would you please send me a rec- 
ipe and directions for making graft- 
ing wax, used in grafting fruit trees?” 

Our correspondent may try to buy 
grafting wax from some nursery com- 
pany, or if he wishes to make his own 
wax, may follow the directions given 
in Farmers Bulletin 157, as follows: 

“A good grafting wax may be made 
of the following ingredients: Resin, 4 
parts; beeswax, 2 parts; tallow or lin- 
seed oil, 1 part (by weight). If a 
harder wax is needed, 5 parts of resin 
and 2% of beeswax may be used with 
1 part of tallow. 

“The resin and beeswax should be 
broken up fine and melted together 
with the tallow. When thoroly melt- 
ed the liquid should be poured into a 
vessel of cold water. As soon as it be- 
comes hard enough to handle it should 
be taken out and pulled and worked 
until it becomes tough and has the 
color of very light-colored manila pa- 
per. If the wax is applied by hand, 
the hands should be well greased, tal- 
low being the best material for this 
purpose. The wax may be applied hot 
with a brush; but care is necessary in 
order to avoid injury. 

“The wax should be spread care- 
fully over all cut or exposed sur- 
faces and pressed closely, so that upon 
cooling it will form a sleek coating 
impenetrable to air and moisture. 

“Waxed string may be prepared by 
putting a ball of No. 18 knitting cot- 
ton into a kettle of melted grafting 
wax. In five minutes it will be thor- 





oly saturated, after which it will re- 


Brookings county is about 100 miles 
north of our correspondent’s farm, and | 


We have | 


draw on the soil for their moisture at | 
We are con- | 
vinced that at times mixtures of corn | 
will yield more than any of the varie- | 





main in condition for use indefinitely.” 
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“What variety of corn would you ad- ! 
vise planting for fodder in South Da- | 


we have just about the same climate | 
I have been think- | 


as an average of three years’ experi- | 


rate of | 
as com- | 




















Mulching—An Important Operation 


After carefully preparing the soil, paying for expensive @ 
seed, fertilizer, labor, etc., the sowed crop is frequently © 
abandoned to fate. Yet the most critical time for the crop . 
is when it is just above ground. 

Yields have been greatly increased, and failures often prevented by *} 
timely surface cultivation that costs but little with an 4 
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Mulcher and Surface Cultivator 


Its wide swath of closely set rows of flat teeth form a dust mulch 
that prevents moisture (much needed by the young crop) from escaping. 
It kills young weeds, just germinating, or before they can choke or retard 
che growth of the crop. 





4 


The 12 ft. size goes over an acre in a few minutes. Yields of all 
sowed crops as well as Corn, Potatoes, etc., can be greatly increased at 
slight labor cost. 
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The Eureka Mulcher and Surface Cultivator is also a smoothing 
harrow, weeder and seeder—all in one. Sold with or without seeding 
boxes for broadcasting grain and grass seed. 8, 10 and 12 ft. riding sizes 
and 3 ft. walking type for seeding cover crops between rows. 





Send for catalog describing its many 
labor saving and crop increasing uses. 
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Eureka Mower Co. 
Box 770, Utica, N. Y. 


Distributing Points: 
Marshalltown, Iowa Minneapolis, Minn. 
Omaha, Neb. Peoria, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 




















Four One 
Practical Standard 
Sizes Design 

















Built for Continuous Service 


No soil condition is too much for this 
tractor. It conquers the most adverse 
conditions. Its strength and durability 
are astonishing. 





Four Sizes 


14-24 
20-35 
30-50 
40-70 


Over twenty years of continuous success 
proves it to be the answer to every power 
farming problem. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Kinnard & Sons Mfg. Co. 


858 44th Avenue No., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FLOUR CITY TRACTORS 


Each size equipped 
with the reliable 
Flour City Valve- 


in-the-Head motor 
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Our Many-Tongued Ancestors 


Born of the diverse nations 
of the earth, Americans ap- 
preciate, now more than ever 
before, the necessity for na- 
tional unity; one flag, one 
purpose, one form of patriotic 
understanding. 


A confusion of tongues 
makes for a confusion of 
ideas and principles. Every- 
thing which goes toward the 
up-building and maintenance 
of a one language people 
makes for national strength 
and national progress. 


It is in such service that 
the Bell Telephone has played 
so vital a part. Its wires 
reach every corner of the 







One Policy 


One System 


country, making intimate, 
personal speech between all 
kinds of people a matter of 
constant occurrence. 


But the telephone is no in- 
terpreter. If its far reaching 
wires are to be effective, those 
who use them must speak the 
same language. The telephone 
best serves those who have 
become one with us in speech. 


Yet uniformity of language 
is not enough from those who 
would gain the greatest good 
from the telephone, neither is 
financial support enough; for 
complete service makes essen- 
tial true co-operation on the 
part of every subscriber. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


















Scene on the farm of AAO 
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This book is 8 
reliable guide on 
Scientific hog house 
construction, etc. 
Written by Authorities. 
$ free. 
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Be SURE of 


QUALITY 


in Hog House Windows 


Year-in and year-out satis- 
factory service—that’s what 
quality means in hog house 
windows. That's the service 
that progressive farmers 
everywhere are getting from 
O-K Sun-Lite Windows. By 
equipping your hog house with 
you can be sure of the 
same good service. 
They're built to out- 
ast your building. | 
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Lite Windows. Sold by all 
good dealers. 
FREE—"* valuable book shown te the 
left-—aleo book of house plans. 
Write for your copies today. ‘ell also send 
catalog of O-K Products 


Phillip Bernard Company, 
2804 Floyd Ave., 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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Making Better Tractor Operators 


The tractor of today is a vastly bet- 
ter machine, so far as simplicity and 
reliability and efficiency are concerned 
than those of ten or even five years 
ago. No one who has followed its de- 
velopment closely can fail to be im- 
pressed by the way in which tractor 
faults and weaknesses have been re- 
moved and efficiency and convenience 
have been increased. Most of this 
development has been worked out by 
the designers and manufacturers, guid- 
ed largely by the buying public’s de- 
mands. And in the buyer’s better judg- 
ment, as he learns by experience and 
study, is seen a most hopeful sign that 
the tractor will soon become just as 
well recognized a part of the farm 
equipment as the plow or the wagon. 
As the farmer gets tractor-wiser, he 
thinks less of brilliant one-idea stuff 
and more of over-all efficiency and re- 
liability, so that today the freak ma- 
chine does not gain the quick follow- 
ing it did a few years ago. 

It is a healthful sign that the manu- 
facturer no longer considers it neces- 
sary to build his tractor fool-proof, an 
idea often heard a very few years ago. 
It is neither practicable nor desirable, 
and the newer idea is to build so care- 
fully and substantially as to head off 
so far as possible all troubles likely to 
arise with average care under average 
hard conditions, and then to educate 
his tractor owners to give their outfits 
better care than they have been doing. 

There are many ways in which the 
farmers are being educated into better 
tractor operators. One of these which 
is very important is thru the increase 
in the general knowledge concerning 
tractors and their possibilities, or, in 
other words, the tractor knowledge of 
the general public. The same thing 
has already happened in the case of 
the automobile. Years ago, when the 
first automobiles came out, they were 
things of mystery, and the drivers 
were not expected to understand any- 
thing about the details in case trouble 
occurred; but nowadays most boys of 
ten years up have pretty definite ideas 
as to what makes the car go, and many 
of them can often give pretty good 
advice in case of trouble, so that now 
a driver considers it more or less of 
a disgrace to have to be helped out 
very often Exactly the same thing 
will happen in the case of the tractor, 
and every farmer will soon have quite 
definite ideas as to what may and may 
not be expected of a tractor and of its 
proper care and operation. 

Experience, while often a_ costly 
method, is usually a very effective 
way of learning how tractors should 
should not be used Most oper- 


| ators will get far better results out of 





their second than out of their first out 
fits Even experience with gas en- 
gines and automobiles will usually help 
the tractor owner to some extent. This 
is not always true, of course, as some 
men seem never to learn anything from 
their mistakes, or in other cases learn 
just enough to make fools of them- 
selves 

The farm press and the trade papers 
are doing much, thru editorial articles 
and their inquiry service, to teach the 
farmers the proper selection and oper- 
ation and care of a tractor, and how 
the farm and its problems can be 
adapted to tractor operation. Some of 
these papers even arrange a series of 
taking up the tractor step by 
step. so that the farmer, and especially 
the farm boy, can study these funda- 
mental principles at his leisure. One 
trouble with this method is that space 
will admit of 
short article at a time, an 


ers are too 


lessons, 


usually giving only a 
d many farm 
preserve the 
issues so as to have them to refer to 
when necessary. 

Many schools and agricultural col- 
leges are also doing valuable service 
thru their farm machinery work and 
tractor short courses These usually 
combine lectures and laboratory work 
on different tractors, and give some 
very valuable training to the men for- 
tunate enough to get them. The in- 
structors usually are men not only well 
posted both from the theoretical and 
practical side of the tractor work, but 
usually are well prepared to present 
it to the class in such a way as to be 
easily and quickly understood. 

In late years, the large number of 
excellent automobile and tractor 
schools scattered over the country are 


careless to 
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doing much toward making better twmac- 
tor operators. These have a large and 
rapidly increasing attendance, and are 
turning out some very good men. In 
many cases the classes are seriously 
over-crowded, and there is not enough 
chance for each student to receive the 
proper amount of personal attention. 
A survey recently made, covering five 
of the most recent of these schools, 
gives a total attendance of 1,700, of 
which 76 per cent came from the farm. 
Of these 1,700 young men, 30 per cent, 
or 510, were going directly back to the 
farm to operate their own trucks o1 
tractors, while 24 per cent, or 408, were 
going into tractor experting or selling 
Of the rest, the great majority were 
going into the garage business, mostly 
in the smaller towns where they stil! 
will have considerable to do with trac- 
tor sales and service work. When it 
is realized that these schools run prac- 
tically the year around, and that a cor- 
responding flood of better tractor and 
machinery operators is being turned 
out every six or eight weeks, it is eas- 
ily seen that in these schools alone we 
have a powerful influence working for 
better tractor operation. 


A wonderful improvement can be ob- 
served in the last two or three years 
in the character of the instruction 
bocks put out by the different tractor 
firms. Formerly most of the so-called 
instruction books simply told how to 
start and stop the tractor, told the 
farmer to use nothing but good tractor 
cylinder oil, gave a list of half a dozen 
reasons why the tractor would not 
start when it was expected to, and 
then quit, as tho that was all there 
was to keeping the tractor going and 
making it a paying investment. There 
were a few exceptions, but they could 
probably have been counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand. Now the instruction 
books are commonly good, with simple 
illustrations used to tell the story in 
stead of long-worded descriptions, the 
fundamentals underlying the tractor’s 
operation are explained, definite com 
mercial cylinder oils and greases are 
recommended, definite directions are 
given for lubricating every part, the 
symptoms and causes and remedies for 
the most likely tractor troubles are ex- 
plained clearly, and so on. As an ap. 
pendix, or in separate bulletins, are 
given directions and illustrations for 
making all the hitches the farmer is 
likely to want to use, directions and 
diagrams for laying .off and plowing 
lands of different shapes, how to per- 
form the various jobs of repairing and 
overhauling, care of the tractor in cold 
weather, and many of the different 
things the farmer must know before 
he can make his tractor a complete 
success, 

Also, within the last two or three 
years has occurred a wonderful de 
velopment in what are known as the 
tractor short courses, given by factory 
representatives. They usually last for 
from two to three days, and are open 
to dealers and their helpers, to owners 
of tractors and to other farmers who 
have indicated an intention of buying 
a tractor soon. Instruction is largely 
oral, illustrated by charts and models, 
and opportunity is given for questions 
and discussions. As conducted by sev- 
eral of the leading firms, these schools 
have reached a large number of deal- 
ers and owners, and undoubtedly have 
been productive of much good. Like all 
methods of concentrated oral instruc 
tion, they are open to the serious ob- 
jection that after a student listens for 
an hour or two to such lectures, his 
attention becomes dulled and it is very 
difficult for him to put his mind on 
what is being said. No matter how 
good the lecturer, a large proportion 
of his audience will be nodding or 
asleep. If the same amount of instruc- 
tion could be spread over several days, 
with tearing down and erecting or oth- 
er laboratory work between lectures, 
much more would be gotten out of the 
work. 

An interesting innovation is just now 
being carried out by one of the promt 
nent tractor firms, which seems to 
promise great possibilities in the way 
of making better tractor operators. The 
initial purpose of the plan is to stimu 
late tractor buying during the ordinary 
dull season of winter and early spring. 
The firm offers in certain selected ter 
ritory where a proper arrangement cal 
be made, a standard grade, two-weeks, 
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free scholarship at some recognized 
uto and tractor school to every pur- 
chaser of a tractor before a specified 
date, who makes a stipulated initial 
payment. The necessary arrangements 

» made with the selected school to 
fit up one room for this tractor alone, 
the firm furnishing tractors display 
material, and so on, and keeping a fac- 
tory expert on hand all the time the 
s] ecial course is going on. Those tak- 
ing the course must put their whole 
time on this one tractor, not being al- 
iowed to take any other course during 
the two weeks. The cost of the course 
is borne by the factory and by the dis- 
tributer for that territory. Altho the 

tual teaching work is just getting 
under way, the firm reports a gratify- 
ing response to their plan, and expects 
to extend the work next year. 





Sweet Clover for Pasture 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“T am planning on a three-year ro- 
tation of corn, oats and »asture for 
cattle. What would be best for pas- 
ture? How would swee* clover do? 
What variety would you use? Would 
it have to be inocula.ed? If it is 
plowed under after the pasturing sea- 
son, is there any danger of it inter- 
fering with the crops following? Is 
it as good for the land as red clover?” 

Sweet clover makes first-class pas- 
ture, especially during the fall of the 
first year it is seeded, and the early 
summer of the year following. Late 
in the summer of the second year of 
growth it unfortunately becomes too 
woody to be of any great value. If our 
correspondent uses sweet clover alone 
we would suggest that he seed twelve 
pounds per acre of the scarified white 
biennial. We certainly would advise 
inoculation either with one of the 
commercial cultures which can be 
bought quite reasonably, or by the glue 
method. If sweet clover is plowed at 
the close of its second year of growth, 
there is no danger whatever of it in- 
terfering with crops following. If it 
is plowed in the fall of the year it is 
seeded, sweet clover occasionally 
causes bother the following year un- 
] the plowing is done very care- 
fully, so as to turn ail the sweet clo- 
\ under completely. From the soil 
fertility standpoint, sweet clover, in 
( opinion, is decidedly superior to 
red clover. 

From a strictly pasture standpoint, 
our correspondent may possibly be 

» to get better results by using a 
mixture of about three pounds scari- 
i sweet clover, three pounds red 
clover, two pounds alsike, two pounds 
ilfalta, one pound white clover and 
five pounds timothy per acre. This 
kind of a mixture is likely to furnish 
considerably more pasture during the 
summer and early fall of the second 
year than straight sweet clover. 





Iowa Road Building 


\ccording to the state highway com- 
mission, Iowa will have on June ist 
a total of almost $15,000,000 to be 
used in constructing primary roads. 
Twenty-six Iowa counties have voted 
for hard-surfacing their primary road 
system. Thirteen counties have voted 
a total of $18,475,000 in bonds for 
road construction. Definite road im- 
provement projects have been mapped 
out for ninety of the counties of the 
state. The rapidity with which this 
work will go forward will depend, of 
course, upon the availability and cost 
of road building material and also 
upon availability “of labor. It is evi- 
dent, however, that this year and next 
Will witness very marked progress in 
ird-surfacing Iowa roads. The work 
Will go forward quite as fast as the 
money can be spent intelligently. 





Limestone Questions 


An Towa correspondent writes: 
Vhat is the cost of a car of lime- 
Stone? How many acres will a car- 
load fertilize?” 

The cost of a ton of limestone va- 
r considerably in different parts 
ot lowa, but the average is laid down 
at the nearest station somewhere 
around $1.50 a ton. The ordinary 
carload contains around fifty tons, and 
limestone is customarily spread at 
the rate of two or three tons per acre. 
Everything considered, it costs on the 
average around $6 an acre to counter- 
act soil acidity with lime. However, 


One application ordinarily lasts about 
four years. 


























paint or paint mixed by hand. 
There is no better paint made than 


SWP 


(Sherwin-Williams House Paint) 


It is a heavy-bodied lead, zine and oil paint for the out- 
SWP stands exposure, holds its color and 


side of buildings. 
preserves the wood. 
making. 


It is the result of over 


The Sherwin-Williams store at your nearest town has SWP 
in all the attractive colors—ready to apply, also many other 


finishes for the farm. Here are a few: 
S-W Porch and Deck Paint 


Much tougher and more elastic than 
ordinary paint. Stands hard footwear, 
weather and frequent scrubbing. 


S-W Shingle Stain 


A stain that penetrates into the shin- 
gles, bringing out the natural beauty 
of the wood and preserving the shingles 
from decay. 


Our booklet ‘“The ABC of Home Painting’’ tells what finish to buy 
Mailed free on request. 


Address Sherwin-Williams Co., 615 Cana] Road N. W., Cleveland, O. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PROB UCTS 


INSECTICIDES, COLORS, DISINFECTANTS 
AND WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


for every purpose and how to apply it. 






PAINTS AND VARNISHES, DYESTUFF& 
PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS 





Give Your House 
a Protecting Coat 
of Honest Paint 


HE use of good prepared paint is an economy. It covers 
more, looks better and lasts longer than cheap, mixed 


S-W Barn Red 
A bright, handsome, durable red paint 
for protecting barns, silos, fences, ete. 
Flows freely and covers well. 
good for rough lumber. 


S-W Rexpar 
An outside varnish chosen by the Gove 
ernment for airplanes. 
for exposed surfaces. Will not turn white 
or lose its luster. 


50 years of paint 


Especially 


Made exclusively 


P-8 























You can get the hives, books and other supplies 
that will help you to be successful from 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Sanitary—-The ONLY 


Hog Weterer furnisher fresh clean water all the 
time. Cleanout plug makes cleaning easy. From 
your dealer or direct #9.50 f. c. b. factory. 


ONLY HOG WATERER CO. Sioux City, lowa 


Wanted at Once 


Middle aged married man to work on the farm by 
the year. Good proposition to righ party Muct be 
experienced. Write to 


GEORGE WILKINSON, 





Mitchelvitie, lowa 
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14-28 H. P. 


Avery Tractor 





On the Way to 


O you realize what this 14-28 H. P. Avery 
D Tractor and Avery Thresher could do for you? 
With it you could Averyize all your farm work. 
With the tractor you could do your spring plowing 
on time—get your seed bed in condition for a 
bumper crop. You could use the tractor not only 
for plowing but also for pulling harrows, drills 
and similar tractor-drawn tools. Later you could 
use it for pulling the binder and operating the 
thresher. Also for filling the silo, sawing wood, 
grinding feed, pulling road graders, etc. You could 
use this Avery Tractor profitably every month in 
the year. 


for-Life”’ 
Saving Device 


separator. 


This is one of the six sizes of Avery Tractors built and other 


with ‘Draft-Horse’’ Motors, renewable inner dealer's 
cylinder walls, adjustable crankshaft bearings, 
kerosene gasifier, etc., and “ Direct-Drive"’ Trans- 


mission which gives you the 
of the power at the drawbar 
belt, and which is always in direct-drive 
low, reverse or in the belt 

With this Avery Thresher you could do your own 
threshing. Not only thresh when you are ready 
and at a lower cost, but you can also be sure of 
saving your grain with this thresher, for it made the 


greatest percentage 
and all of it in the 8.16 to 40-80 H. 
in high, and 
tractors, 
Model “B.” 
Plows, 
Tractor Disc 


Covering Every State in the Union 





Practor and 


14-28 Hl. P. Avery 
“Vellow-Kid” 





Avery Thresher 


Is One of These Outfits 


champion grain-saving record of 99 9-10%, which 
beat even the government tests. 

All Avery Threshers are equipped with “‘ 
Cylinder Teeth, Avery I. X. L. 
and Roller Bearings which mean an 
extra light-running, 
And they are backed by the strongest definite 
grain-saving guarantee grven with any 


“‘Direct-Drive 
Six-Cylinder Model “C"’ and 5-10 H. P. 
“ Self-Lift’”’ 
Listers and Grain Drills, * 
Harrows. Also 
Threshers, Silo Fillers, etc. 


Write for the Avery Catalog and interesting Tractor “Hitch Book.” Both Books Free. 


Avery Company, 5206 Iowa St. Peoria, IIl. 


Branch Houses, Distributors and Service Stations 


Motor Farmin§, Threshing 
rand Road Builds ss Machinery 








“Yellow-Kid” 
Avery Thresher 


You? 




















Guaranteed- 
L. Grain- 


steady, long-lived machine. 


make of 


This motor farming outfit is exactly what you need 
to hold down your farming expenses 
hired help and animal power with motor power this 
year and raise bigger crops at lower costs. 
Avery machines at your nearest Avery 


Replace 


See these 


The Avery Line 


includes tractors for every, size farm. Six sizes, 


P. with “ Draft-Horse’’ Motors 
“ Leyes Two small 







Mok iboard and Disc 
‘Self-Adjusting”’ 
roller bea-ing 





















Al honk 




































Write for illustrated 
catalog 









KEROSENE 
TRACTORS 


Wonderful Power Built 
Into This Light Tractor 


For All Kinds of Field and Belt Work 


ERE is a lightweight tractor with 
a big four-cylinder 5x6 motor 
which gives you a substantial mar- 

gin of reserve power for pulling three 
plows easily through the toughest kind 
of soil. The A//work also furnishes suf- 
ficient belt power for a 24-in. separator, 
16-in. ensilage cutter, etc. 


Guaranteed to Burn Kerosene 


Successfully 
This reliable tractor is a safednvestment which 
will pay you big returns, and its excellent past 
performance insures satisfactory service and 
long life. During the six years Allwork 
Tractor has been in actual use on thousands of 
farms in all parts of the country, it has retained 
the same sturdy design, while numerous im- 
rov mts and refi ts have been added 
m time to time, most of them being prompted 

by the farmers using this tractor. 





ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY, Box 5SA, . Quincy, Illinois 
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Mr. Pinchot’s Plan 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of January 9, 1920, you 
have several columns written by Gif- 
ford Pinchot on “What the Farmer 
Wants.” Pinchot’s program is too ex- 
tensive to admit of much discussion. 
Itvseems too bad to mar the beautiful 
picture. I will discuss only two para- 
graphs. 

1. “Extension of the benefits of 
modern Civilization to the open coun 
try, if mecessary, in part at the com- 
mon expense.” 

Mr. Pinchot might have used several 
pages of Wallaces’ Farmer to explain 
just what he had in mind when he 
wrote this paragraph. In the absence 
of such pages, is it unfair to make the 
guess, that Mr. Pinchot proposes to tax 
all of us so that the farmer may hay, 
for instance, electricity, movies, ete. 
The city dweller, whose mind has been 
agitated by the high cost of living, 
would welcome with joy the proposal! 
that he be taxed so that the farmer 
may have extended to him “the bene 
fits of modern civilization.” 

Farmers are, it is true, suffering 
Moseses and would welcome some di- 
vinely appointed leader to lead them 
out of the land of tyranny and oppres- 
sion and trusts. But I doubt whether 
they are suffering so much that they 
will strenuously ask for charitable 
taxation so that they may enjoy the 
“benefits of civilization.” It is to be 
hoped that they can emerge from sav- 
agery into civilization on their own 
power. 

The communist motto is, “To every 
man according to his needs.” The 
communist would have every man en 
joy the “benefits of civilization,” 
whether he works or does not work 
“at the common expense.” Just what 
communistiec Hterature has Mr. Pin 
chot been reading recently? 

2. “The gradual abolition of farm 
tenancy, on the theory that no land 
should be held permanently for renta 
and to that end a graduated land tax 
that will favor the operating farmer 
as against the non-operating land- 
lord.” 

The socialist proposes a_ society 
based on the abolition of “rent, inte: 
est and profit.’”” Pinchot would inst 
tute the new Utopia by “gradually 
abolishing farm tenantry.” Next, to 
be logical, he should abolish city ten- 
antry, then interest, then profit. We 
would in the end reach the happ) 
state of society which the Proph 
Tolstoi said was coming, when “n 
body should work for anybody else 
If everybody should work for hin 
self, selfishly, would society have made 
progress, or would it be suffering from 
atavism toward savagery? 

In the corn belt there is much polit 
ical food based on “One man, one 
farm.” It seems so much like “One 
man, one wife’; “One man, one vote 
If “one man, one farm” were to |! 
come one of the legal pillars of our so 
ciety and farm tenantry were abo 
ished a la Pinchot, the unfortunat 
owner of a farm would be tied to hi 
farm after the manner of thie Russian 
serfs of a century ago. 

Farmer A owned a farm of 160 ac! 
on which he had a mortgage of $1,2% 
that had been in force for eight year 
In the summer he farmed, living 
the farm. In the winter, he moved 
town and spent his time playing p 
and drinking beer moderately in t! 
saloon. It seemed good to Farmer! 
to sell his farm for $4,500 to Farm 
B some twenty yearssago. Farmer 
rented the farm to a tenant and took 
off the farm $700 rental within six 
months after he purchased the far! 
Today Farmer A is a pauper, depend 
ent on the work of his children for 
living and the farm he sold is worth 
$20,000 

Mr, P by simple politica 
economy arithmetic, figure out a 
farmer’s Utopia But human nature 
must be reckoned with as a great faet 
The history of Farmer A and Farmer 
B is but One of many varieties of he 
man nature. 

Human nature faults exist in both 
landlords and tenants. The world is 
not and never will be just what i 
ought to be. Pinchot’s farmer’s Uto- 
pia will be attained when everybody 
has more than everybody else. Char- 
acter must in some way be regarded 
otherwise there is no need of having 
any character. 

The pendulum of human _ thought 
swings back and forth. During ome 
era, society curses the man who takes 
interest. The Rothschild family 12 
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Frankfort on the Main used to walk in 
the middle of the street with the dogs 
and the horses, in memory of the time 
when prejudice against the man who 
took interest was so great that the 
dirty middle of the road was his only 
lawful passageway. Robert Morris, of 
Philadelphia, who gave enormously of 
his eredit to help the colonies free 
themselves from English tyranny, 
spent the last few years of his life in 
prison, because he could not pay the 
interest on his notes. The pendulum 
of human thought then swung back to 

middle ground and the law fora 
hundred years has been that man may 
take interest for money but he may 
not imprison the man who can not pay 
interest. 





What society now needs is Wallaces’ | 


iden text in red—‘Good Farming; 
ear Thinking; Right Living,” and in 
rticular and especially “Clear Think- 
g." Muddle-minded leaders, igno- 
nt of primary facts, ignorant of real 
history, passionate graduates of cul- 
ture of hate, weazle-worded, saying one 
thing and doing another, products of 
steam-heated libraries—should be 
quoted at a discount. 

Some middle ground between the 
communist and the socialist must be 
found. Tue communist kills individ- 
ual initiative by his motto, “To every 
man according to his needs.” The so- 
cialist says, “To every man according 
his deeds.” 

The socialist would kill the man who 
will not or does not work. The weak, 
old and unfortunate have no place 
on the socialist program. Society must 
be constructed like the wonderful one- 
hoss shay—every part just as strong 
as every other part. 

THOMAS T. KERL. 
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Idaho, 





Remarks: We are inclined to think 
that our correspondent is unfair toward 
Mr. Pinchot. The fact of the matter is 
that unless the benefits of modern civ- 
ilization are extended to the open 


country, people from the open country 
will move to where they will find these 
benefits. Mr. Pinchot is, of course, 


fully capable of answering for himself, 
but if we gather his thought, it is not 
that all should be taxed in order to 
give the farmer luxuries, but that the 
same principle should be applied to the 
open country that is applied to the 
cities and towns. Mr. Kerl will have no 


difficulty in calling to mind many im- 
provemnets whici: have been made in 
the cities at the expense of all the 
pec ple. 

It is exactly this sort of thing that 
has broken down previous civilizations, 


because it exerts a steady pull on the 
young people of the farms, drawing 
them into the cities. Unless wages, 


investment rewards, social and reli- 
gious and educational privileges are 
as good in the country as in the towns 
and cities, there will be a steady de- 
cline in farming. 

With regard to the second point of 
criticism, past experience has shown 
that as land increases in price, farm 
tenancy increases. We are somewhat 
disposed to find fault with Mr. Pin- 
chot’s proposition that it would be de- 
sirable to abolish farm tenancy, if it 
were possible. We doubt very much 
whether it is possible, unless we should 
go to the straight socialistic form of 
government. The fact of the matter is 
that in the older countries, such as 
England, the farmer who does not 
have a large working capital can bet- 
ter afford to rent than to own, espe- 
cially when land yields the owner such 
a very small return on his investment. 
Our view of the matter is that it is far 
less important to try to abolish ten- 
ancy than it is to set up the law ma- 
chinery which will compel both the 
landlord and the tenant to consider the 
land. and forbid either one of them 
cae ng it. That is the important thing. 
—kditor. 





Sudan Grass for Pasture 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“How would Sudan grass be for cat- 
tle pasture? When should it be 
Seeded for the best results?” 

They have been using Sudan grass 
for pasture in Kansas for several 
ye with fairly good results. For 


Pasture purposes we would advise 
- ng Sudan grass the last week in 


or the first week in June, at the 
rate of about twenty pounds of seed 
per acre. Will any of our readers 
who have had experience with Sudan 
grass for pasture please report? 












Smite The Smut —\ 
Increase The Yield \ 


The annifal loss from grain smut for the U.S. would range 
around $100,000,000 if preventative measures were not used. 
Prof. Bolley, N. D. Experiment Station, country’s greatest 
smut expert, says all seed should be treated every year with 
formaldehyde. Won't you do your share to help stop this 
waste? It's easy, simple, cheap if you use a 


Cummer One-Man Smut Machine’ 


Costs less, operates easier, won't injure the seed. One 
man can disinfect a'. his seed alone, in few hours—no crank, 
no power. Put seed in hopper, fill reservoir with formalde- 
hyde solution, turn grain and solution valves, disinfected 
grain comes out at bottom. Nothing to get out of order or 
need regulating—so easy your boy or girl could do it. 


\lt_Will Increase the Yield and Pay for Itself 
In One Season 






FREE 2 


BLUE PRINTS 






CHEAPEST TO BUY 
LIGHTEST RUNNING 


for the price of nine or ten bushels of wheat buys ft. You would stop disease in your family or 

stock—spend a few dollars to stamp out dreaded grain diseases. Difference on 20-acre field would STRONGEST BUILT 

pay for trouble and expense; grain grown from treated seed yields more. Buy one now, have a Wrile today for FREE CRIB PLANS and 
greater yield of better grain. Write for circulars and full information. " Illustrated Catalog of ; 
CUMMER MFG. CO., Dept. F, CADILLAC, MICHIGAN MORTON 


= ROLLER CHAIN ELEVATOR 


It has no equal at any price. It is the strong- 


est, lightest running, simplest in construction 
V MONEY Special Morton Roller Chain has breaking 
strain of 16,000 pounds. It rolls—no friction. 








; No shelling of corn—no clogging—cannot 

by feeding your hogs with a Super-feeder. Give them —. Capacity 20 to 30 bu. per minute. 

, : : nstalla MORTON and 20 years from now it 

a regu'‘ar ration without any attention on your part. will still give you real service. Satisfaction 

Riindt ; Sie i ap Write today for FREE Blue 

This feeder is proof from rain and snow. Rats and rints and catalog. 

chickens can not get into it. It will take care of 125 MORTON CORPORATION 

hogs easily, as 9 hogs can eat at the same time. It A. F. Meyer, Pres. 902 Meyer Bldg. Morton, Illinois 











can also feed stock food without mixing with the grain. 








This feeder is built from 22 gauge galvanized iron 
and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 





TIRES 3; 


rs 
= 
=. A \ Perfect new tires,all sizes, non-skid or plain, 
x a fabric or cord. PPepaid on approval. 8000te 
10,000 Miles Guaranteed 
80,000 Customers. Catalog Free. Agents Wanted. 
Service Auto Equipment Corporation 
959 Service Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 


For further informsiion, write today to 


D. S. DICK & COMPANY, Hawarden, towa 




































Budd for Permanence 


ATLAS Cement is the logical building material for all farm construction in these days 
of rising lumber prices, high cost of skilled labor and uncertain deliveries. 
You can always get ATLAS for use at any time. Send the coupon 
below for our book “ Concrete On The Farm.” 


A Concrete Barn , - A Concrete Milk House 


lt 01 Better protection against th 
aor ion against the 
Our book tells how to lay a veep easily oe clean 
concrete foundations, how to POR “a dry. Seles: eeccwehe 
build a concrete first story ‘ . 
and floors or an entire con- cee g ected ne am 
crete barn. Concrete barns . a 
. : | manent, cost of materials is 
See ate Ceeeey, WH: ’ CEMENT low—most of them can be 
winter, cool in summer and ipa Sd found right on your farm— 
the first cost is the last—no Lew yp ey § 


ee : and work can be done by 
upkeep, painting or repairs. your regular help. 








“The Standard by which all other kes are m ed” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 











NEW YORK Boston Philadelphia Savannah Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis CHICAGO 











The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


(Address the Atlas Office nearest you) a ee venue vr oor eeeeenes seen ee eeeeeeeeseeee 
Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The 
Farm” without cost or obligation. Rc Address ....... ‘awe aie ee cece cece ev erscscccoe coscccce 
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Which Do You 








The most power for the 
longest time at the lowest cost 


The best tractor to buy is the one that will do the biggest days work for the great- 
est number of days at the lowest total cost for labor, fuel and upkeep cost. 


What Makes Long Life? 


One big factor in the upkeep cost and long life of the Hart-Parr 30 is the accessi- 
bility of its working parts. The tractor that is simple and easy to keep in tip-top 
shape will naturally save the owner’: time, will have fewer repairs, hence longer life. 











HART-PARR 30 
QUALITY 
IS MORE 







“i - Easy to Keep in Repair 
SKIN DEEP Nineteen years tractor building experience has taught us to build a tractor that is 
surprisingly accessible. 
t For example, the crankcase of the Hart-Parr 30 may be opened for inspection by 
: removing but four bolts—not fifty to seventy; 
ag $1395 The transmission case may be inspected by removing two bolts at either end; 
.o.b. factory . epee : ae ‘ 
The fan shaft is friction driven—no slipping, breaking belt; 
The clutch is adjustable from one point and fr9m the platform of the tractor; 
It has a belt-pulley without gears—easily aligned, easily controlled; 
It is guaranteed to burn Kerosene as successfully as gasoline engines burn gasoline, 
to use no more of it and to develop as much power from it. 


You Don’t Need to Push on the Lines 


The Hart-Parr 30 has ample power for your biggest job, hence it will handle your 
ordinary run of work without undue strain, thus prolonging the life of the tractor. 
At the greatest tractor drawbar test of all time, held by Ohio State University, 
Hart-Parr 30 outperformed all competitors. An interesting report of this test will 
be mailed on request. 












































Many other Hart-Parr 30 features 
are explained in the free booklet. 
Write for your copy today. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
Founde-s of the Tractor Industry 
310 Lawler St. Charles City, towa 






















Many of the old Hart-Parr’s 
that plowed the virgin pra- 
irie the Northwest are 
stillin usetoday. The great 
granddaddy of all tractors 
wasa Hart-Parr builtin 1901 


Write today for our new 
book — “Founders of the 
Tractor Industry”’ It’s full 
of valuable tractor infor- 
mation. Learn how to 
judge a tractor.—It’s free. 



































ABUNDANT POWER FOR THREE PLOWS.WEIGHS 5158 LBS. 




























Immediate possession on our lib- 
eral Easy Monthly Payment plan 
—the most liberal terms ever off 
on a high _ bicycle 

FACTORY TO RIDER prices save 
you money. we make our bicycles 
in our own new mode! factory and 
sell direct to you. We put real 





It's easy enough to produce straw, but it’s hard to 
the kernel without the proper culti 

ation of the soil. Cultivation accumulates 
nitrogen and nitrogen produces kernel 
Kovar Harrow will loosen up the hard- 
<ind of land, turns the soil and gives 








—_ > ond om Sages the air and sun_a chance to help the 

44 STYLES, colors, and sizes to soil produce. Kovar Harrow is more 

from inour famous RANGER than just an ordinary spring tooth har- 

line. Send for big beautiful catalog. row—it destroys pigeon grass. quack 

Meany parents advance the first oe ta , . plete 
payment and energetic boys by odd | ress, Wi id oats and weeds of all kinds through with 
jobs — paper routes, delivery for ; iitivation a 
stores, etc., make the bicycle earn : 
money (o meet the amall m« onthly Payments iMPORTANT— Two New Kovar Products Hitch. 

DELIVERED FREE on Approval and 30 DAYS Kovar Corn Cultivator, which operates on the same successful principle as the harrow 


* Select the bicycle you want and terms 

that suit you—cash or easy payments 
R lamps, horns, wheels, sundries and 
bicycles—at half usualprices. SEND 


but write today for the big new catalog 
Dept.w. 179 Chloage 


MEA aX: 


Lumber, Lath, Ber oa ||| 


Get our direct-to-consumer pete es before bull atag 
flan book free Cont 
45¢ Lumber Exchange Bids 


Kovar Harrow ¢ art. with dust proof wheels and drawbar guiding ax|« 
Write for our literature or ask your dealer about it. 


arts fo n 
omonty | | JOSEPH J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn.,Patentee and sole munutacturer of the Kovar line 


oS. Prices and terms 


CYCLE COMPANY 














Sharpenswns Di | 
arpensws Disc 
right tn the ffert? Don't take itapart. Geta | 
ood keen edge in 89 minutes with ankE- ZWAY } 
Bis Sharpener. Fits any disc—Quickiy, easily {* | 
| z nsed {Guaranteed to4! 
satisfy —Inexpensive 
\\Save handling ett | 


Grinds mere ear corn corner small grain, 
Catalo with I>ss power, than any other mill. 
vly Go ° Doesn't warm the feed. Lathe-centered 


Os ary) te WASH. 





| 2% 


Burrs may be changed in three minutes 
Try it 20 days free. Write today for 


bootie. Spartan Mfg. Co. 


\ | 







aiting for blaeksmith. 
Ask yourdealeror write 
for information today . 
EASY WAY MFG. 
= Dept. Cresco, lowa, 





\ ’ ANTED— Married man to work on fart 


boys to 


refer a man who has some 


and 


the year Pr 

Banking farming re eren 
AS state wages expected tn first letter Ade 
Milian Farm, Route 4, Austin, Minn. t 


ae 553 Maia St 





Pontiac, Hil. 
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Wheat Pasture 


Ralph Kenney of the Kansas 
cultural the 


suggestions as to pasturing 


Agri- 


College gives following 


wheat: 

“Pastured wheat, as a rule, is sey. 
eral days to a week later maturing than 
other wheat. Last year the pastured 
fields in Meade county and many oth: 
sections ripened at the same time 
others. Such pasturing generally 
duces yields, but when feed is hig! 
when unfavorable weather comes 
maturing time, the gain is great 
than the loss. 

“Good judgment as to when to do 
care to keep off when 
ground is water soaked and care wl 
turning on, in order to prevent si 
ness, will go a long way to prevent w 
favorable experience. Likewise, a s¢ 
son such as 1919, when the best whea 
was produced on poorer favor 
the practice of pasturing. There ws 
thousands of acres in nearly ever 


stock 


soils, 


county in Kansas last year that 
they had not been pastured, wou 
have been very costly to harvest a1 


the grain of lower quality. 

“Reports of mysterious diseases con 
tracted from some certain feed 
arise and in some parts of Kansas last 
year they arose about wheat pastur 
There were a few cases of bloat and 
some losses. In the western area, 
many cattle already too weak to hope 
for life were turned on wheat a 
days before death was  inevitabie 
Green pasture is washy' wheth 
spring, fall or winter grown, and car 
must be added to good judgment 


often 


lew 


putting weak animals on such fe 
Some men elaim a larger loss from 
blackleg on wheat pasture. Comp 
tent veterinarians state that there 
no more danger than on any gree! 


pasture and proper vaccination 
good plan to follow. 

“Pasture experiments were condu 
ed at the argicultural experiment 
Manhattan from 1888 to 1S96 
the effect on yield 
but no attention wa 
paid to the value of feed obtained 
the pasture. At that time a theo! 
commonly held by growers and others 
was that pasturing im some uwhex 
plained manner was a benefit to 
wheat The results were as follows 

“Summary of averages for yea 
1888, 1889, 1891, 1892 and 1896: 


tion at 
to determine 
grain and straw, 
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“In these experiments the catt! 
were not allowed on the plats when 
the ground was wet nor was the wh 
eaten down for a long period 

The Oklahoma Experiment 
at Stillwater also. carried 
work with wheat pasture 
attempted to determine 
effect of pasturing early and lat 
the yields of grain, paying no att 
tion to the value of pasture deri\ 
There were three sets of plats used 
in this experiment. The plat not pas 
tured at all averaged for five year 
12.71 bushels. The plat that was 
classed as light pastured, cattle be 
ing removed on March Ist, averaged 
for five 11.63 bushels per 
and the plat that was classed as 
pastured, averaged for five years 
bushels per These experim 
were conducted from 1903 to 190: Mm 
clusive. 

“Both cattle 

wheat 
that all 
is clear gain 
before Christmas 
great a yield at 
so used. 

“The following statement oi 4 
Shawnee county farmer is typical of 
obtained by men who plan © 
pasture. ‘Last fall we 


Stat 
on 
years’ 
likewise 


years 
hea 


acre 


and wheat men in the 
belt of central Kansas 
pasture obtained in 
and that wheat | 
will usua 
harvest as 


great 
say 
fall 
tured 
make as 
that not 


results 
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planted 100 acres of wheat and 15 of 
rye. We planted about two bushels of 
wheat to the acre. We did this with 
the idea that the wheat would make a 
heavy stand so we would pasture it 

avy. Most wheat planted in thi 
cality grew very rank and you never 

w such a stand. It was as heavy 
as blue grass pasture. We _ turned 
eighty head of pure-bred registered 
Holstein cows and heifers on it. They 
had pasture on this for three months 
nd we produced more milk on this 
pasture than on any before or 
nd besides cattle never looked better. 
We took them off about the first of 
April and the wheat we harvested av- 


} 
S 10- 


since 


iged 22 bushels to the acre. One 
field of 60 acres made 26% bushels 
i one of 20 only made 10 bushels 


the acre. The army worms got into 
this field and just about destroyed it 
after cutting an adjoining field of al- 
falfa. There is no question but that 
wheat pasture is better than rye pas- 
ture for milk production, that is if 
you get as good a stand of wheat as 
you do of rye. The only thing is that 
one must be very careful in pasturing 
wheat and not have the cows on too 
long at first or it will bloat them. 
This is for the first day or so, then 
they can go on full time.’” 





Wool Question 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What is the proper way to tie up 
i fleece? What is your opinion of the 
sheep and wool market for the next 
three or four years?” 

As to tying up a fleece, we can do 
no better than to quote from Profes- 
sor W. C. Coffee, of the Illinois ex- 
periment station, as follows: 

After shearing, the next important 
step is tying the fleece. Several 
things must be done to make this job 
a good one. First, all tag Tots must 
be removed, whether they be of dung 
or grease and dirt. Second, the fleece 
should be carefully rolled up by hand 
(not in a wool box), with no ends and 


stray locks protruding, and with the 
flesh side out. Third, the _ fleece 
should be tied with a hard glazed 
twine not larger than one-eighth inch 


in diameter. In tying the ends of 
the twine, special care should be taken 
to make a firm, hard knot that will 
not slip.” 
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Now that so many farmers’ organiza- | 


tions are selling their wool direct in 
the terminal markets, it is especially 
worth while to take unusual pains in 
tying the fleece, doing an absolutely 
honest job in every respect. It is es- 
pecially important to use a good grade 
of twine, such as paper-fleece twine. 
Binder twine and jute twine should 
be especially avoided. In the case of 
the ordinary fleece, use only eight or 
nine feet of twine. If you use more 
than this, it will prove not only to the 
disadvantage of the manufacturer, but 
to your disadvantage, as your fle -ece 
will suffer in grade. After the fleeces 
are tied up, it is a good plan to put 
the heavy fleeces in one bag and the 
light fleeces in another, in a prelim- 
inary effort at grading. 





The sheep business during the past | 


three or four years has been more prof- 
itable than usual in the corn belt, and 
for that reason we are just a little 
afraid that during the next three or 
four years it will not be quite 


tractive. The man who already has 
Sheep and who enjoys taking care of 
Sheep should continue in the sheep 
fame, but we are rather doubtful 
about the advisability of new men go: | 
ing extensively into sheep at the pres- 
ent time. The cattle game, in spite 
ot the fact that things look rather 
dark right now, has a rather better 
outlook, in our opinion, than the sheep 
fame. Of course, it may be that the 
cattle market will continue to be more 





or less depressed for another three or 

ir years, but the “long pull” out- 
look, in our opinion, is really quite 
S01 od, whereas in the sheep game we 
rather fear that the “long pull” outlook 
1S not quite so good. 


so at- | 
































big way, because it is so good. 

Men of engineering and manufactur- 
ing skill, and of high ideals, devoted 
three years to the development and per- 
fection of the Cleveland Six before they 
offered it to the public. Experimenta- 
tion was worked out in the Cleveland 
Company’s Jaboratories and shops and 
in constant tests on the road; not in the 
hands of owners. 

So the Cleveland has made good. by itself. 


perform. 


MODELS AND PRICES 
Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2195 

(All prices F. O. B. Factory) 











The Cleveland Makes Good 
Because it IS so Good 


‘“‘The Cleveland is in a class by itself.’’ 
from owners of the new Cleveland Six all over 
The Cleveland has made good with the public in such a 


The thousands of Cleveland Sixes that 
have gone out to owners since last July 
are performing as few cars, indeed, can 
The 
motor, its remarkable comfort in riding, 
the ease of handling, 
graceful style of its body designs, the 
excellence of its finish and upholstery, 
truly place the Cleveland Six in a class 


We cannot tell you how good the Cleveland Six is. 
You must drive it and ride in it to know. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1385 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2195 


There are Cleveland Six dealers in more than a thousand cities and towns. 
where you live, or nearby. Arrange to see the Cleveland. Catalogue mailed on request. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








That’s the answer 
Americz 


power and life of its 


the beauty and 


There is one 








SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
EXPELS WORMS IN ADAY 


WORMS cause runts—make a hog liable to disease 

waste food—shorten profits. Avoid this in your herd 

wat | by worming them with SHORES HOG WORM TOR- 
"WA PEDOES—sure, safe and quick. Gets the worms in 24 


a HERE'S PROOF cides 


Wayland, Mo. 
Shores-Mueller Co., Cedar Rapids, la. Shores-Mueiler Co., 
Gentlemen Dear Sirs 


AsI am out of your Santonin Worm Torpedoes and I have tried your Torpedoes 


SWALLOWED 
on my hogs and they are all NATURALLY 
Please send me a box 


of fifty. I had hogs that had worms and | borrowed 
a box from my neighbor and I want to pay him. 
He said he would not be without them. 

Chris Buehner, Box 173 Eustis, Neb. 
FRE Ask for “Shores Swine Sense," vest pocket inform- — 
yer ation on hogs, their care, diseases and treatment. 

> \\ Our Service Department free to hog raisers. Ask about free 

\\ subscription to our magazine, “Shores Live Stock Digest.” 


ADDRESS SHORES-MUELLER COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA SHORES STATION 4 
A HOG OR A RUNT-WHICH? 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


USE NO GUN~ 


need some soon, | wish you would send me one hun- 
dred. I find that all pigs are wormy even though they right 


look fine and you: Torpedoes do the business up in 
tip-top shape. My youngsters always do better after 
being wormed. (Signed) 
H. E. Spurgeon 











LUMBER 


MILLWORK and genera! building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


ou. Don’t even consider bazing ' until you havesent 
- coenplote list of what you need and ores Kp Ao — 
FARMERS. "CUM BER CO. 
STREET 


2442 BOYD 


Learn the AuioBusiness 


B® JZdemand for trained motor me- 
chanics never greater than it is 
right now, but the men are not Le ss 
available. We equip you in six # Geer 
short weeks for the positions #trg 
where there is no limit to your 4 
sy future or your salary. Ask for Aime 
our new {Ilustrated Auto Book. #)-“aat—a 
Tractor School s 
. 2018 Forest Avenue, Bes Moines, towa 
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Rippley’s Improved Com- 
2 bination Steam Cookers 


will cook 26 bushels of feed in 2 
hours; heat water in stock tanks 
250 feet away. 








“ a men baled 20 tons in 7 boure’’ say 


engine. Strongest press for its weighthailt 





870 





Shut in the Moisture 
Behind the Piow 


Better seed beds—betterstands. Eagle 
Rotary Harrow crumbles the clods as 
the plow turnsthem up. Attaches to 
any sulk y. gang or tractor plow. Adds only 
twenty pounds per bottom to the pull The 
tractor harrow lifts out of the ground with the 

plows. Special harrows for Fordson and | 

oline Universal tractors. Farmers say: | 

“Wouldn't want to be without it.” Big re- 
sults at little cost. Investigate today. Send 
for booklet. 





The Eagle Manufacturing Co. 
120 Railroad Ave. Morton, I!! 





EAGLE 


RotaryHarrow 








GET curorvour MANU 








Do you know that | 
over 80% of the 
Ammonia in Ma- 
nure is Nitrogen? 

A large part is lost by 
vaporation, which can 
be prevented and the 

; full fertilizing value of the 

manure retained by applying 


Agricultural 
Gypsum. 


which absorbs and which retains the 
Ammonia until it is ready to used by 
the plantsasafood. Every dollar’s worth of 
Agricultural Gypsum 

USED ON THE MANURE PILE 
WILL aera, THREE DOL- 
LAR’ sw TH OF NITROGEN ! 
TOT E 30! L. 
— Ly <3 you more about g : 

today for our bookl 

TAGRIC ULTURAL GYPSUM” 
—it’s free. 
Gypsum also promotes growth a 
increases production by ten Br ‘J 


eral eulpbe r as sulphate and also cal 
my a on 4 


= 
preay SEEK teliet how A AGE! 
+S ke o i help your —* — for 


~- stock by your nearest 
Soraine Supety Bes Desier 


BER 


MILLWORK and genera! building materia! at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don't even consider buying unti! you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 
FAR return mail, We ship quick and pay the "CO 


RMERS LUM 


2442 BOYD STREET 











OMAHA, NEBR. 


BALE HAY NEW WAY 


No Bale Ties—No Feed Table No Blocks 







Save 40. on bating cost. New tue 
= self reading bay | presse bales 

laster and cleaner re 3 « 5% wire— 
ah. P. 3 $55 Weighs "3000 00 thas without 


Write me for my FREE CIRCUL, ~ telling al! about 
the spay Hay Presse and how to operate it. 

WILLIAM A. SEYMOUR, PRESIDENT 
THREADER PRESS CO., 1322 Ottowe St... Renveawerth, ) Renses. 


ENGINE 


Gasoline- Kerosene 
2 to 30 H-P. 
a9 ionary and Porte 





IGNITION 


ite for latest Direct 
*riees on .- styles 








K 
TO $50 Bl TYING 
DIRE CT. C ‘atalog. FREE | 

4 oO. kiandAve. | 
Witte > Engine Works Ransos Go Men | 


1531 Empire Bidg., Pitishergh, j 
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| of the president under the 


| 


Universal Training 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


With regret I read “Our Military 


Policy” in last week’s issue of the 
journal that has always taught us good 
farming, clear thinking and right liv- 
ing; and in vain I tried to square that 


motto with a column and a half of 


opinions, not hard-and-fast, which the 
great power back of this universal 
training is carrying away with it some 
of the best thinking 
bill 8287 was introduced by Kahn, 
chairman of the committee on military 
affairs, in August, 1919, and is a bill 
to reorganize the United States army 
and in that bill is incorporated univer- 
sal training, beginning with section 


people House 


39. 

It provides that all citizens shall 
undergo such military training as may 
be prescribed by the president for the 
period of three months commencing 
in the calendar year in which they 
reach the age of nineteen, and during 
such training shall be subject to the 
articles of war. It provides for the 
old system of registration and exam- 
ination, and if a boy shall willfully fail 
to present himself he must go to pris 
on for not more than one year, and 
then be trained under the provisions 
of this act. The local boards, two 
thousand in number, can be appointed 
by the president, and each member 
shall receive $10 per day, and the bill 
ought to have at least three support- 
ers in every county who will be anx 
ious to serve their country in the 
ranks of the two thousand at $1,800,- 
000 per month. 

It seems to me, Mr. Editor, you are 
too previous Im your opinions of a 
measure that drafts the farmers’ sons 
immediately after they are eighteen 
years of age into the regular army, 
subject to the articles of war, to be 
called into active service and sent any- 
where the president may decide to 
send them, for this bill provides that 
in case of a declaration of war every 
boy in the army is subject to orders 
onscrip- 
tion act of May 18, 1917, and saiaudial 
August 31, 1918, and that those two 


wal measures “shall api ergg 


ff 


come into full force and effec 
ing as far as possible the org: nization 


created by the present act.” Sec- 
tion 52 provides for penalties, pun- 
ishment in every case must be by im- 
prisonment. Think of the loss of 


man power by taking a million boys 
from the farms and other occupations 
of this country. And on what can we 
raise the taxes to pay the expense of 
at least $1,000,000,000 a year? 

Mr. Editor, this is not a brickbat; it 
is the calm reflections of a farmer 
who thinks that the tillers of the soil 
and toilers of this country are too in 
telligent to be carried away by the 
sophistry of the profiteers who squan- 
dered millions without producing, and 
now lay the failure to lack of train- 


ing. The world is weary of war and, | 


while the profiteers are grasping for 
more, the governments are too poor 
to wage war. The late war has taught 
the world that Uncle Sam is magnani- 
mous: that he is not a land grabber; 
that he is quick in action and is now 
and always has been capable of taking 
care of himself. Mr. Kahn lives on 
the Pacific coast A strong navy will 
protect him from the Japs. If con- 


gress would ratify the League of Na- | 


tions and adjourn and go to work 
as the farmers are, the  profiteers 
would lose a fat job. 
JAMES MALCOMSON. 

Illinois 

Remarks Wallaces’ Farmer is not 
committed to any special measure. In 
the article to which our correspond 
ent reters we were trying to present 


some of the things which ought to be | 


considered betore letting our opinions 
become fixed on this question. In 
considering this matter of military 
training we should be governed not by 
our emotions but our Gommon sense. 
It is not a question of whether we fa- 
vor war, because no one worth con- 
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Last Year 


th Your Ditcher, 


Joseph Rivard 


OSEPH RIVARD is but one of hun- 
dreds of men who have taken up this 
big-money business of ditching. And 
many others are making even more 
with a Buckeye Traction Ditcher. 


“We made $4500 last year with our Buckeye,” 
write Herr Bros., Piper City, Ill. My 4 have just 
ordered two more machines, making five in all, 
which we own. 


$6500 for J. E. Griffith 


“My Buckeye made me $6500 during the 191% 
season,’’ writes J, E. Griffith, London, Ontario. “I 
averaged 175 rods a day while working."’ 


Made $71 In One Day 


R. W. Sherrard, Rochester, Ind. writes, ‘In one 


day's work with my Buckeye, Icut 117 rods of ditch 
42 inches deep, for which I received $71. I have had 
my machine for three years, but run it only half the 
time as I haveother work toattendto. it is still in 
A-1 condition.” 


We Will Show YOU How To 
Make Big Money 


These are average letters from a few Buck- 
eye owners. We have started hundreds of 
others--farmers, farmers’ Sons, contractors--in 
this high-profit business of ditching. Right in 
your own locality, spare time or full time, you 
too, can easily make thousands of dollars a 
year in this big-money work. No experience 
necessary. Our service engineers start you 
tight andstand behind you. 

For the ability to dig through the toughest 
jobs, through hardpan or frost; for built-in rug- 
gedness and durability; for the utmost service 
through season-after-season continuous work, 
the Buckeye Ditcheris without an equal! 

Drop usalinetoday. Let ustalk over with you 
the ditchiag possibilities in your section. We will give 


u our unbiased advice about starting in this large-pay- 
business in your locality. Write today. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
445 Crystal Ave., 

















Findlay, Ohio | 


“A Perfect Trench at One Cut” 


UCKEY 


Traction Ditcher 





I cleared $3700 above all 
expenses last year witha 
Backeye. 1 dug 23,431 cois cf 
trench during the 1918season- 
as high as 325 rods in one day 

Will be glad to write anyone who is 
} aor oe going into the ditching 


ee OSEPH RIVARD, Tilbury, Ont. 

































ae 
and health. 


More Profit From 
Your Live Stock 


T’S mostly a matter of digestion 
Your horses will do 
more work, your cows give more milk, 
your pigs grow faster if you give them 


Pratts Animal Regulator 





that means more 


Always 


Write for Pratts New Live Stock Book—Free 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 
Makers of Pratts Poultry Regulator, 
Hog Tonic, Cow Remedy, Dip and 
Disinfectant, Veterinary Remedies. 


It makes their feed go to work, in- 
creases the health of your stock, and 
profit to you. 
Used by farmers and veterinarians 
the world over because it pays them, 
sold with this guarantee: 


**Your Money Back If YOU Are Not Satisfied”’ 


Sold by 60,000 dealers. There’ 5S Oné Near you. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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h 12, 1920 
ring in the United States favors 
The question is, what is the wis- 


Wa 

est plan to adopt to protect the in- 
terests of the United States in this 
time of world ferment. How can we 
m sure of the military forces and 
equipment we may need at any time 
al void so far as possible the evils 
of militaristic spirit? How can we 
do this best with the least expenditure 


of time and money? Naturally opin- 
will differ, but out of these differ 
ences ought to come ripe and sound 
conclusions. So far as this congress 
is concerned no universal training bill 
will be enacted. That will give time 
to consider the whole matter carefully 
dispassionately.—Editor. 


From Pennsylvania 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Two years ago an Indiana friend of 
mine wrote and told me he was mak- 
ing me a present of a year’s suscrip- 
tion to Wallaces’ Farmer. He said he 
liked it very much and thought I 
would too. However, I wondered how 
an lowa paper would interest me, but 
after reading it for a year | thought 
it such a good paper that I subscribed 
for another year and now I am enclos- 
ing a three-years’ subscription. It 
does us good to get an idea of farm- 
ing practices and conditions in other 
One thing I believe is that in 
proportion to the yields of the two 

either land here in Pennsyl- 
is too low in price or that of 


plac es. 


tateac 
states, 


vania 


Iowa is too high. In my own case I 
bought the farm I am living on four 
years ago at $60 an acre for 143 
acres, 75 of which are tillable and the 
remainder pasture and a little wood- 
land It has a good 64x64 foot barn 
and a ten-room brick house. We went 
in debt, after buying stock and ma- 
chinery. for the price of the whole 
farm, bret we fee! absolutely no uncer- 
taintv .n regard to the future for in 
the year just past our farm yielded 
2,204 bushels of ear corn (1,100 
bushels sheiled) from twenty acres, in 





addition to eighi acres that went into 
the silo. 276 bushels of oats from six 
acres. which has been our lowest yield 
per acre in the four years; 449 bushels 
of winter wheat from fifteen and one- 
half acres, 77 bushels of spring wheat 
from four and one-half acres (this was 

experiment). Also, 35 tons of 
ver hay from nineteen acres, in 
t 2% bushels threshed for seed. 
With reported prices of land in the 


clo- 
addi 


nm to 


west would think here in Pennsyl- 
vania would be an excellent opportu- 
hity for young fellows of small means 
to start in farming. Lots of the cheap 


land needs lime and drainage, but the 
not in such bad shape that 
iia young fellow will keep cows and 
hogs he can get enough from 
his farm at the start to break even. 

I was rather surprised to note that 
the best herd in an lowa cow-testing 
sociation averaged only 330 pounds 
i butterfat, for at least 15 per cent of 


farms are 


possibly 


the herds in our local association have 
deen averaging that much or better 
the three years it has been in opera- 
“ol 

Uncle Henry Wallace was_ born 


about five miles from my home in 
Vest Newton and I believe when a 
boy attended the church of my 


uncie, 


Alexander Fergus, in the few short 
irs he was in the ministry I re 
lember one of us reading an article 
I the United Presbyterian of 


Oo bis in 
ohe Sermon of my uncle’s that he was 
impressed with. My father 
id a few of the old sermons in an 
d desk and when we looked this one 
happened to be among them, so we 
sent it to Uncle Henry. 
I believe the thing 
®& most in Wallaces’ 
‘trong editorials. 





nA } 
Specially 


interests 
the 


that 
‘ Farmer is 

HUGH FERGUS 
Pennsylvania. 





Stocker and Feeder Shipments—Feeder 


ments the third week in February de- 
hed to 42,000 head, 12,000 under the 
Week previous. Iowa and Texas, as usual, 


“ood first among the states absorbing 


“ocker and feeder cattle. 
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case, 


to do this. 


In the ingenious Ford power plant, 
the engine, transmission gears and 
disc clutch are enclosed in the same 
One oil must meet the differ- 
ent requirements of ali these parts, 
Veedol Medsum ia specially made 
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Protects your Ford against 
this abuse 


If poor oil or vil of wrong body is used, 
97 parts are acmaged 





the most expensive car, every 

moving part of the Ford 
engine must be perfectly lubri- 
cated. 


The Ford engine is a wonder- 
ful piece of mechanism, com- 
pact and accurately made, but, 
like any other finely adjusted 
machine, it requires absolutely Qi 
correct lubrication to develop o,anary off 
its fullest efficiency. after use. 


Je as with the engine in 





“ sv0 i 
Thousands of motorists and ~” ™ 


tractor owners have found that 90% of 
Ford engine troubles are caused by 
inferior oil. 


The hidden toll taken by 
sediment in ordinary oil 


Ordinary oil breaks down under the ter- 
rific heat of the engine—200° to 1000° F. 
A great quantity of sediment forms 
which has no lubricating value, and 
which thins out the remaining oil. 


The oil film is destroyed. Metal-to- 
metal contact results. Friction and wear 
begin. The engine over-heats. Bearings 
burn out. Carbon forms rapidly. Serious 
trouble inevitably follows, 


Sediment formed 


How Veedol reduces 
sediment 


Veedol reduces the amount of sedi- 
ment formed in the engine by 86%. 
Notice the sediment test at the left. 
Veedol is specially made to maintain 
proper lubrication. Common engine 
troubles are almost eliminated. Evap- 
oration is reduced between 30% and 
70%—giving high mileage per gallon 
of oil. 

Veedol Medium is specially recom- 
mended for Ford automobiles. Veedol 
Special Heavy is recommended by 
many ForJson Tractor and International 
Harvester Company dealers. 

Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. Every 
Veedol dealer 2s a chart which shows the cor- 
rect grade of Veeco! for every car. 

The new 100-page Veedol book on scientific 
lubrication will save you many dollars and help 
you to keep your car running at minimum cost. 
Send 10c for copy. 





Veedol 
after use. 

after 
of running 






(TIDE WATER OIL 
Sales Corporation 
685 Bowling Green Building 
New York City 


Branches and distributors in all 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada 


LUBRICANTS 


Resist Heat | 























Don’t forget to ask for my Farm, 
Stock and Crop Account Book. 


Itis FREE TO YOU, 
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Confer a favor on your pocket book by 
wearing Carhartt Overalls in making 
this vear’s crop. Don’t be misled by 
substitutes and inferior garments. 






CARHARTT 
OVERALLS 


1 Sood horse: of 


will soon need 
a new pair of 


CARHARTT 


Pay 
the difference and demand 
the genuine Carhartt. If your 
dealer will not supply you 
with my overalls, made from 
Carhartt Master Cloth, write 
my nearest factory for 
samples and prices. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 


Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, California 


SS SEES ee tee 


Hamilton Carhartt, 
City 












"ill out and address to factory nearest you. 


rices of your Carhartt 


Please send me samples and 
Aaster Cloth, also prices 


Overalls, made from your Carhartt 
of Carhartt Work Gloves. 


I will appreciate the Farm, Stock and Account Book. 


Naaa®...cccccoe Pueete sd és sane ee Kdadndanen epwentsas <sueeeeee sos 
"BW Rs oe ccccccsce Ebdesendecdnateccees Se R.F.D...-00 
DSI GOR os ccc ceccceccccscccccccceesces ddaneuanives 
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hear the real Caruso—to 

hear all the greatest artists 

of the world in your own 
home just as they want you to 
hear them, it is as necessary that 
you should havea Victrola as that 
you should have their Victor 
Records. 


The Victrola and Victor 
Records re scientifically co- 
ordinated and synchronized in 
the processes of manufacture, 
making it necessary to use ff 
them together to achieve a 
perfect result. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write 
to us for catalogs and name of 
nearest Victor dealer. 


Camden, N. J. 


















Victor Talking Machine Co. 


HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


#RsT qua@iry an 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
S RK 




















We Saved Big 










from coast to coast. Over 300,00 
vat Kalamazoo quality Yet m 
to rp 





s your stove. 


find 






ing ma 
paper, in 


KALAMAZOO MFG. 


a Much Better Range” 


—say thousands of letters receiv 


it becavse you deal direct 


Write for My Catalog 


ut wh at youc an save. Get money-savin 
anger oil and gas ran 


» cream separators, 
r closets, etc. 


Ask for Catalog No, 116 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


and Got 










ed from my customers 
) buyer. Say you cannot 
prices save you fom 20) 
with the man whog 


rs, fireless cookers, w ash- 
paint, wall 
Cash or credit, 


“The ou Stove Master” 
A KAalAMAZOO 


yeas Direct to: You" 


Registered 


CO., Mfrs. 




















22 t he Stersene 
C %- .- 4 » Wool- 
flower re« ently intro- 
duced by us has succeeded 
everywhere and proved 
to be the most showy gar- 
den annual Nothing 
can surpass the mass o 
bloom which it shows all 
Summer and Fall. 

We now have three new 
colors— pink, yellow and 
scarlet, aswel! ascrimson. 
All these colors mixed. 
20 cts. per pkt. 

With eac cach order. we 
send ] trial pkt. each of 
Giant Kochia, most deco- 
rative foliage annual. 

Salvia Hybrids, white, 
pink, striped, scarlet, plumed, etc., mixed 

Japan 8 new hybrids, all colors. Magnificent. 

Giant Centaurea, ~~ orb for garden or vasea, 

— our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts, 

Big fog, free. All flower and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs, plants and new berries. We grow the finest 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Cannas, Irises. Peonies, Perennials. 
Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, P i 





Peas, Asters, Pansies, etc 
special ro strains, and many sterling novelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS,Inc. Floral Park, N.Y. 


30 Varieties Strawberries Cheap! 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries 
Currants, Grapes, Trees 


HERSEY’S NURSERY CO., Parkersburg, lowa 
R b x e, - 
Strawberry Resrvery, sxe, cor 


trees and flowers. Everything to plant. Will pay 
you to answer this little ad. Valuable list FREE. Write 


THE ALLEGAN NURSERY, Box 43 Allegan, Michigan 








| Wells 


Dyed Her Faded 


Skirt, Also a Coat 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Just Like New—So Easy! 


results. Use 
give a 
fabrie, 
mixed 
skirts, 
draperies,—everything! 
A Direction Book is in package 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
‘and Richardson Co., Burlington, 


Don't worry about perfect 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to 
new, rich, fadeless color to any 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or 
goods, —dresses, b! stockings, 


children’s coats, 


ouses 


Vt. 





KODA K E RS — Yor money back tf we 

fail to convince you 
that our enlarging and finishing of films excel what 
you are now getting. You can’t lose. It's worth & 
trial. Your next film and %Sc and we will surprise 
you. Better do it now. Moreau's Kodak Finishing 
Service (Established 25 years), 668 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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This department was established by Mrs. 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


dress al] inquiries and lette? 3 to Hearts and Hom 





HEARTS AND HOMES: 


Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer wi 
1e3 Department, Wall 






Letters on subjects of interest to 
not be published. Ad- 
aces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 


¢ 








Sidewalks 


A frail woman was complimented on 
her good housekeeping. “It’s not the 
dirt I take but what I keep from 


coming in that leaves the house clean,” 


out, 


she explained. 

It may seem that sidewalks are put 
in for the convenience of the men in 
going about their work, but the dirt 
they keep from coming in makes them 
a boon to the housewife. Wherever 
there are tracks of travel from the 
house to barn, chicken yard, coal shed, 
etc., there should be a sidewalk if it 
is only an ashes path, or a single 
board. 

Serapers placed where the traffic is 
the dirtiest also help to keep out dirt. 
The scraper with a brush at either 
end can be bought for less than 50 
cents, or made of two scrubbing 
brushes nailed to a board which is at- 
tached to the side of the walk. One 


thoughtful husband made several of 
these brush scrapers, and planted 


them where they were most needed by 
setting a stout block in cement wher- 
ever he wanted to put a scraper. The 
two brushes were fastened to a board, 
and screwed into the block, thus mak- 
ing it easy to change when the brushes 
wore out. 

A further help in keeping the side- 
walks clean, and thereby the house, is 
a fibre broom. These brooms are very 
durable and useful for heavy sweep- 
ing. They come with a straight han- 
dle and also in the shape of push 
brooms, the handle fitting in such a 
way that the broom is used with a 
pushing motion. 





The Brush 


Some amusement was caused by the 
inquiry of a woman at the Y. 
W. C. A. who “Where is the 
brush?” 

The community 
with the community) 
community towel. but in too many 
homes when it comes to cleaning there 
is to be found insignificant 
scrubbing brush which is supposed to 


young 


asked, 


brush has 
( omb 


gone out 
and the 


ly Yr) 
only one 


serve all purposes of cleaning. 

The next time it is convenient to 
go thru a department store, take a 
look at the different brushes now on 
the market which add so much to ef- 
ficiency in cleaning. 

There is the long, wire-handled 
brush tor cleaning the radiator; the 
stout bristled brush for cleaning the 
toilet; the short-handled brush for 
use about the sink; the sets of clean- 


ing brushes with curved back, straight 
back, shoe-handled and long-handled 
brushes for general cleaning There 
window brushes’ with rubber 
and the 
getting into 
There sanitary 
shape which are 


are 
scraper I 
circular wi 
far corners. 
brushes in circular 
really dustless dusters There are 
flue and brushes for bottles 
as well numerous hand and veg- 
etable brushes. 

When planning showers 
bride-to-be. why not consider a 
shower? 


ing windows, 
brush for 


r wash 


are 


brushes 


as the 


for the 
brush 


Somebody Should 1 Tend To It 


A cartoon in the 
mother with five children, one o. 
whom is scratching his leg. The 
mother is saying to the visiting nurse: 
‘My leetle Sam he have the 
The comment is: “And if somebody 
doesn't ‘tend to it the whole commu- 
nity will have it.” 

The Public Welfare Burau is sup- 
posed to provide funds for the nurse 
who will ‘tend to it.” 

We need county hospitals and visit- 
ing nurses in the country as well as in 
the town. The county school house is 
as good a hot hed for disease as is the 


Register shows a 


eech.” 











town school. Better, as a rule. 
some attention is paid to sanitati 
the new buildings going up, and , 
country schools in many districts myst 
be taken “as is.” j 
“Why don’t they visit the schools”? 
was the lament of an old schoo! 
When parents visit the schools, they 
learn what is needed. When a 
ing nurse visits the school, she | 3 
who needs attention. Nurses for y 
rural school will come when the « 
try schools demand them. Wh 
slogan. was raised: “A Salocnle: 
tion in 1920,” most people wou f 
believe 3920 would see the day t 
1920 has seen the day. 
A hospital for every county, a 





ing nurse for every school, a e 
clinic in every town, and othe: 
dial measures for the benefit of our 
country will come when we go r 
them. 
St. Patrick’s Day 

One satisfaction about a genera! hol 
iday is that it gives us a peg on which 
to hang a good time. There is 1 in 
in taking time for a call on a gh- 
bor, or an evening with the entire fam. 
ily, and feel that the friends visited 
are being interrupted in their work, 


and we are stealing time which they 
can. ill spare. 

So we feel like saying, “More p 
to you, St. Patrick; may all the folk, 
whether they are Irish or no, get to 
gether in a good time on St. Patrick’s 


wer 


day.” 

Of course the colors for St. Patrick’s 
day parties must be green, at the 
decorations of shamrocks, little pigs, 
pipes, or Irish sketches, especia the 
Blarney stone, and the Kilken: ats 
which fought till there was n ng 
left but their tails. 

Sandwiches tied with green 1! on, 
cottage cheese served in a cut ¢ een 
peppers which looks like a shamrock, 
salmon salad garnished with pickles 
and olives, cake with white i on 
which is traced in green a sh ck, 
green candies and coffee make d 
menu. 

For entertainment, have a ry 
spell down. Line up the guests wo 
sides, and let the teacher ask em 
questions. We are assuming th Lis 
will be a family party, hence t es 
tions are general, and planned all 
ages. For the men who are 1 ed 
the following are good: 

What was your. wife’s Vv ling 
dress? 

Give the anniversary of yi l- 
ding. 

Tell the date of your wife 
day. 

Shut your eyes and tell wl Ir 
wife is wearing this evening 

How old are your children a! n 


are their birthdays? 
For the wives: 
How do you hitch up a horse? 
When is corn planting time 
Name the parts of a saddle 
What would you like above y 
thing else to add to your hou 


Ask the boys and girls ab 
birds which come about the far! 
Questions of local interest ™ be 
amusing, and for roll call, let every one 


tell a joke. 


























POOR LUCK. 


*‘T heard you went fishin’ Sund 


stead of going to Sunday school tch 
anything?” 

“I didn’t catch anything at tl nd, 
but I did -vhen I got home. Som: dy 


had told dad.” 
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The patterns we Offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Twelve cents each pre- 


| 





“An’ do Ah understand that all of your 


Or Mistah Buzzaré@ looked down at Unc’ 
Billy, and he saw a twinkle in Unc’ Billy’s 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


873 





good-natured and accommodating, and 
when Peter begged him so hard, he just 





Buzzard coming, because he bound to 


e | “Please, Mr. Buzzard, please tell us the 
Fashion Department fam'ly have red haids?” inquired Unc’ | story,"’ he begged. pester with questions about things what 
Billy. Now Ol Mistah Buzzard is naturally | don’t concern him no ways.” 


(Concluded next week) 





_ eee shrewd little eyes. Ol’ Mistah Buzzard | couldn't find it in his heart to refuse. 
Address all orders to PaTTERN DEPARTMENT OF grinned. Besides, he rather enjoys telling stories. A CHEAP PAINT. 


Wa.caces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








“Ah knows jes’ what yo’ done got in 





So he shook out his feathers, half spread 


The following recipe is one that was at 


—— your mind, Brer Possum,” said he. “It’s | his wings, to let the air blow under them, | one time sold for $25 per formula. It is 
A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT that trifling, no ‘count cousin of mine. | looked down at all the little meadow and | gupposed to make a waterproof, weather- 
He’s a Buzazrd, or a Vulture, if yo’ like | forest people gathered about the foot of proof coatins With, Sunes Waaeten: at ae = 

CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE that better, jes’ like Ah am, but he be- | the tall, dead tree where he delights to | cone lime it Presi versa pede 
HOME DRESSMAKER. longs to another branch of the fam’ly. He | roost, grinned at them in the funniest mee? e ant ses sxegeaal ie ce otha tiebe 

has a bald haid, jes’ like Ah have, but his | way, and then began this story: kamal and sai ~ haw te Shaseale: al x k it 

haid is black instead of red. That's be- “Way back in the days when Grandpap | aqq os pounds of beef tallow and stir oc. 

cause his grandpap was trifling an’ po’ | Buzzard had his li'l’ falling out with ol’ |] Qasionally until the tallow is thoroly in- 

trash, jes’ like he is.” King Eagle and done fly so high he sco’ch | Qopporated with the : For coloring 

Peter Rabbit pricked up his ears. This | the feathers offen his haid, he had a cou- matter earth colors must be used otal 

sounded like another story. He was curi- | sin, did Grandpap Buzzard, and this cou- | 4. yellow ochre. Venetian red or burnt 

ous about that black-headed cousin of Or sin was jes’ naturally lazy and no ‘count. umber; golden ochre gives cream: burnt 

Mistah Buzzard, very curious indeed. He | Like most no ‘count people, he used to | ymper. shades of drab. Mix this coloring 

wondered if Ol’ Mistah Buzzard would | make a regular nuisance of hisself, poK- | matter with water separate weal. 

have to be teased for a story, like Grand- | ing his nose into ev’ybody’s business and | ne mixture will need thinning, but be 
















































father Frog. Anyway, he would find out. 
There would be no harm in trying. 


never "tending to his own. Wasn't any- 
thing going on that this trifling member 





careful not to thin too much 


“If you please, how does your cousin of the Buzzard fam’ly didn’t find out 3 LyM eg ses 
happen to have a black head?’ asked | about and meddle in. He could ask mo’ EMERGENCY PLASTERING. 
Peter, as politely as he knew how. questions than Peter Rabbit can, an’ any- When a mortar is needed for patching 

“Because his grandpap asked too many body that can do that has got to ask plaster, the following is good (lacking 
questions,” replied Ol’ Mistah Buzzard, an anything better). Materials required are 
slyly winking at the others. Everybody looked at Peter Rabbit and sifted coal ashes, sand and wheat flour. 

Everybody laughed, for everybody knew laughed Peter made a funny face and Take two parts each of ashes and sand 
that no one asks more questions than laughed, too to one of flour, and mix with water to 
Peter Rabbit. Peter laughed with the “Seemed like he jes’ went ‘round from the right consistency This will become 
rest, altho he looked a wee bit foolish. mo’ning to night, asking questions,"’ con- quite hard over night Plaster of paris 
But he didn’t mean to give up just be- tinued Ol’ Mistah Buzzard. “Got so that is used for nail holes and small pune- 
cause he was laughed at. Oh, my, no! eve’ybody dreaded to see that no ‘count tures 
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4 I Child's Romper Dress—Cut in | 
. sizes 2, 4 and o years. For play hours, a | 
: simple little frock with bloomers to match 
3 is alv s practical 
y N f Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
: 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches st measure 
The narrow roll collar follows the semi- %, 
s closing. 
Ladies’, Two-Piece Skirt- Cus *Gulbransen Owners : 47 Kinds of Music 
S S 6. 28. 3st 2and=.: inches, Wwais . ‘ 
a vd + Stik tenia Gea eae a Entertain and Educate for Gulbransen Owners 
S tw = — ’ nd falls in soft Your Children a eee een 
1e rer edge. . ore nds sic 
n . xs L: 9h 9 “ es gd Ae cee There are many player rolls perhaps knew exist all explained 
2 — es S 4 pron a — as especially made for entertaining and listed in our new free book — 
od i4 inches, bust aSU . Just children. More than thirty Mother music for every occasion, for every 
d c serves to fasten this practical Goose rhymes are set to music with home, for every purpose, for every 
on apron. th vords onthe roll. Game song taste 
N Ladies’ and Misses’ Bloomer rolls with directions for playing 
y D Cut in sizes small lium and various games supply the music “Good Times With Your Gulbran- 
0 lk Just to be different, the lower | and the words to sing, such as sen,"” is the name of our new book 
m aaah ee = Sw a Itiskit Irasket assdintoweer Ceaodd cant ee 
; ve patterns will be sent to any *Round the Mulberry Busb simply cannot realize the variety of 
S ad 1 receipt of 12 cents each 32- Farmer in the Dell rs ib ence a are - 
y ) red > ‘OnTail } € sUlDranse n you se hs DOO 
| Int: good ‘styles, dressmakini sain Sheen Canaanite 
d Ser re - pathy oy - —_ 1% _ ae © 1920, G. D. Co 
sta S, and se all orders to the 
te Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
g Moines, Iowa. ® | 66 Pp 99 
ay 7 ulbransen “ Pedal- Touch 
i- 
| 2EPY-TIME. acs salted 
| SLE Imagine a player-piano so Easy to Play that that playing ismade effortless. This distinctive 
STORIES | | you can pedal it eas7/y with one finger—and Gulbransen ‘‘ pedal touch’’ makes the Gul- 
aa a lc _— it play! A truly wonderful test,which bransen Easy to Play with natural expression. 
pe Saceee. :, the Gulbransen meets s $8 “ oar iani 
n pyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co uccessfully. Ri -zoapiecnel is as important to the player-pianist as 
° u 96 : : the >y-touch’’ te > hand-pianist. F g 
= But mere ease in pedaling is not all. It is the ioe?” to Phe rn prea Be hag. ils are 
> : ° ‘ . | . “é jg ae 66 | dl e = ot acticé j s con- 
Why There is a Black Head in right feel hi or pedal-touch that tact with the instrument. Thus you pedal the Gulbran- 
the Buzzard Family means everyt ing in playing. Lightness, sen as the music requires— gently or strongly—always 
Ol Mistah Buzzard had just told the | withouta sign of uncertain, ‘‘trembly’’touch. _ leisurely, relaxed, enjoying the music. 
story ot why he has a bald head and is T ‘ acl- 3 2 . ’ 
proud of it. You know, he hasn't a feath- Nor do Gulbransen pedals ever feel st.ff, re- You would enjoy a Gulbransen. You could play it well. 
pe his head, and it is very, very red. | quiring you to push hard. Nor are they Its tone is live, resonant, singing. Just try one at our 
was a very interesting story, and it had | mush with that “<6 die aw %” f li dealer’s s 
- : n listened to with the closest attention | f qs e | ) away celine — ae Ss ee 
° 'y a lot of the little meadow and forest Oo ‘ ast 1 ‘ 
ne people. Une’ Billy Possum, who is OY forcing you \ peda fast just to keep the You can locate him by the “‘ Baby at the Pedals’? — 
Mistah Bussand's particular — _— instrument playing. actually playing the Gulbransen— in his window. And 
iving come from ‘“‘way down souf,”’ hap- d f free book “oC d Times With Y 
pened along just in time to hear the end 7e 4 } 66 a ee een — wrap wie” 
01 it They have just enough resistance so you get Gulbransen. Tells all about the music available and 
f May Ah ask yo’ a question, Brer Buz- the feel of them and they yield so readily the fun you can have. 
an id ~ am digi To Gulb N wees em es enn) See NG EM DEE 
baa nly; Brer Possum. Cert'nly,” re- o Gulbransen ationall [ 
Pied Ol Mistah Buzzard. y FREE BOOK COUPON 
Is Buzzard really your fam'ly name?” Owners Priced i Fae new book, ‘Good Times With 
asked Unc’ Billy. four Gulbransen,” sent free if 
“No. Brer Possum, it isn’t,’ replied OF Play softly. Try to see how Three models, all playable, by § sou mat thls eoepen 
Mista! Buzzard. Everybody looked sur- softly you can play your Gul- hand or by roll, sold at the same ! st ay ee 
prieed. You see, no one had ever heard bransen and you will get a bet- _ prices to everybody, everywhere Ple: yp eon ani ot if 
vm called anything but Buzzard. But ter idea of its true richness and imthe U.S., freight and war tax i sae oer ona: Oa 
No one said die. ¢ ee 3 - b Wes i you now own @ Gulbransen 
* tue o tee ing, and after a minute variety of tone. Have it tuned paid. Price brandedinthe back of ! Player-Piano. 
; “Mah f pee Buzzard explained at least twice a year and the each instrument at the factory. 2 Check this square if you own 
in- “Yes am'ly name is Vulture, said he. tone will improve. A fine in- 2 aay t 2 player-piano of some other 
a" “Yes, sah, ahh feerte eoete ks Vulture, uiuiain dima dui White House Model, 725 Country Seat i kind. 
but we'uns done been called Buzzards so er ———— — ee Check here it youown a piano 
nd, = that Ah don’ know as Ah would know A err } LI which is not a self-player. 
dy ee being spoken to, if Ah was called Gulbransen Trade Mark Gulbransen-Dickinson Co., 800 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago For convenience use margin 4 
Stah Vulture.” for your name and address, 
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A Quarter of a Lifetime 
Spent in the Kitchen 


OU can spend less time 
at work in the kitchen 
and more enjoyment 

in the living room by having 
a “Standard” Kitchen Sink. 
It will save work in prepar- 
ing food; it is easily kept 
clean, can be set to avoid 
back strain and is a fixture 
of beauty that gives pride to 
every woman who owns one. 


Write for catalogue of 
‘standard’ Plumbing Fix- 
tures for the Farm. It shows 
many styles of one-piece, 
white enameled sinks, as well 
as bathtubs, washstands, 
closets and laundry tubs. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


andard 


KITCHEN SINKS 


In addition to the displays of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers 
and Contracting Plumbers; there are permanent Standard” exhibits in the following cities 











ee 35 Ww, 31ST 6, Oe *NASHVILLE...... 315 TENTH AVE. S. 
RRR 186 DEVONSHIRE a ‘ ace8. THIRD “NEW OR.EANG aastens 846 BARONNE 
° CANTON....1106 SECOND ST. N. E. HOUSTON...... aan beet peexnnnal 
os cease lll onguata *YOUNGSTOWN,....458 W. FEDERAL .....COR, PRESTON AVE. ANO SMITH 
WASHINGTON ...... SOUTHERN BLOG. *WHEELING.............3120 JACOB _ OT EES 1200 JACKSON 
*PITTSBURGH...... 445 WATER HUNTINGTON a ci cahhtohnaentlibn *SAN ANTONIO.... 212 LOSOYA 
PITTSBURGH......... 106 SIXTH eee seeeeee 2D AVE. AND 10TH ST. *FORT WORTH... ..828 MONROE 
SCHICAGO.........- 14 N. PEORIA *ERIE oes 130 W. TWELFTH KANSAS CITY.....201 RIDGE 4RCADE 
ST. LOUIS...........810 N, SECOND ALTOONA saonsxonnsente eee SAN FRANCISCO...149-55 BLUXOME 
EAST ST. LOUIS.......... 16 N. MAIN MILWAUKEE....... 426 BROADWAY *LOS ANGELES.216-224 S. CENTRAL 
*®CLEVELAND......... . 4409 EUCLID *MILWAUKEE... 311 FIFTH ST. DETROIT OF FICE. 414 HAMMOND BLD, 
CINCINNATI... 6000 e es 633 WALNUT *LOVISVILLE inaanna 323 W. MAIN CHICAGO OFFICE. 1010 KARPEN BLO, 


Hy ‘A “0 In the cities marked (*) are carried come 
Service at >tandard Branches plete lines of Plumbing and Heating Sup- 
plies; Farm Lighting and Water Supply Systems; Tools and Supplies for Mills, Mines and Factories; 
also for the Water, Gas, Steam and Oil Industries. _Write or call on nearest branch. If interested 
in plumbing fixtures for factories, write for book, “Factory Sanitation.” 














Insist on getting 


DICKINSON’S SEEDS 


FOR BETTER CROPS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa, 
and other Field Seeds 


if your dealer cannot supply them, write 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 





#7 STANDS ALONE 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














{Our Sabbath School 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 














John’s Picture of Heaven 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for March 21, 1920. Revelation, 7: 
9-17.) 


“After these things I saw, and be- 
hold, a great multitude, which no man 
could number, out of every nation and 
of all tribes and peoples and tongues, 
standing before the throne and before 
the Lamb, arrayed in white robes, and 
palms in their hands; (10) and they 
cry with a great voice, saying, Salva- 
tion unto our God who sitteth on the 
throne, and unto the Lamb. (11) And 
all .he angels were standing round 
about the throne, and about the elders 
and the four living creatures; and they 


fell before the throne on their faces, 
and worshipped God, (12 saying, 
Amen: Blessing, and glory, and wis- 


dom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and 
power, and might, be unto our God for 
ever and ever. Amen. (13) And one 
of the elders answered, saying unto 
me, These that are arrayed in the 
white robes, who are they, and whence 
come they? (14) And I say unto him, 
My lord, thou knowest. And he said 
to me, These are they that come out of 
the great tribulation, and they washed 
their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. (15) Therefore 
are they before the ‘““rone of God; and 
they serve him day and night in his 
temple: and he that sitteth on the 
throne shall spread his tabernacle over 
them. (16) They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun strike upon them, nor 
any heat: (17) for the Lamb that is 
in the midst of the throne shall be their 
shepherd, and shall guide them unato 
fountains of waters of life: and God 
shall wipe every tear from their eyes.” 

There is a very wise, altho somewhat 
overworked saying that “fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” Some- 
times they get by with it, but more fre- 
quently they only succeed in demon- 
strating that they belong to the class 
whose chief characteristic is rushing 
in. I have always been a little skep- 
tical about the man who knows all 
about Revelation, for it usually turns 
out that his knowledge is so trivial a 
thing that it was hardly worth the ef- 
fort. I have spread out before me a 
“key” to Revelation that looks like the 
nightmare of a Franciscan monk. No 
doubt there is a key to Revelation, but 
I suspect it is not as fantastic a thing 
as most of the ones I have seen. I find 
a reticence about the Word that is most 
commendable, and would that it might 
communicate itself to rash men with 
“keys.” Just when you morbidly hope 
the Word will be most literal, it re- 
fuses to be so. There are some truths 
we are not yet ready to hear, just like 
there are some sounds the ear is not 
delicate enough to get. I don’t know 
that I want anybody to tell me any- 
thing literal about heaven, for I am 
quite sure they would spoil it in the 
telling. A certain apostle had a won- 
derful experience of the third heaven, 
but he had better sense than to try to 
give us any literal description of it. 
This is about as close as he cared to 
come to it: “Oh, the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God!” 

In this passage of Revelation, John 
is not introducing us to any literal 
heaven; that can not be done. But 
under some conventional figures he is 
giving us some ideas about life here 
and life there, with a very practical 
purpose. If we can just keep hold of 
the practical purpose, and not lose our- 
selves in the impractical speculations, 
we may profit immensely by a very 
careful scrutiny of this passage. 








The Seer of Patmos, I take it, did 
not start on a rampage to tear the vei] 
from all the secrets of heaven and 
earth; but he did write these revela- 
tions to strengthen certain Christians 
who were about to face a rather ter- 
rible trial that was immediately bef 
them. The indications are that he 
ceeded, for Christianity stood the t 
If we can think from their point of 
view, we may find strength to help us 
in our time of test. From that point 
of view, let me suggest three thi: 
that naturally come out of this pass 

I, There is encouragement. Seven 
seals are being opened, and they | 
sent a rather terrible picture—w 
famine, death, judgment, the things 
that come upon us with the irresisti 
force that the Greeks called fate—t 
things we are powerless, oftentimes, to 
avoid. The children of God, for whom 
this book was written, might well be 
asking, ‘Who then can stand?” Ina 
lull before the opening of the seventh 
seal, this passage comes in to answer 
that question, and to give a much- 
needed encouragement. An angel as- 
cends from the sun-rising, having the 
seal of the living God, and he says: 
Hurt not the earth neither the sea, nor 
the trees, till we have sealed the ser- 
vants of God on their foreheads. Can 
the bond-servants of God endure? Sure 
ly they can under any trial, for they 
are kept by the sheer power of God. I 
think you will agree that the writer’s 
figure was admirably adapted to his 
purpose, What could better symbolize 
the servants of God for all time than 
the ideal twelve tribes of Israel? Now 
don’t get literal and spoil it all. He 
is not dealing with slavish numbers, 
he is not even saying that the Israel- 
ites are to be saved. He is saying that 
every one of God’s chosen ones is safe, 
all the tribes, and every tribe alike— 
safe, absolutely safe, because the God 
who chose you holds you in His ever- 
lasting arms. I call that some encour- 
agement. 

II. There is also a very fine reassur- 
ance here. Do you notice the identity 
of these who wear the white robes and 
have the palms in their hands? “These 
are they that come out of the great 
tribulation.” There may be some value 
in determining for ourselves all about 
that tribulation, but that is not the 
thought I am after just now. It isa 
matter of some indifference to me what 
the tribulation is. Here is the great 
thing: There was a great trial, or 
there is to be a great trial, or there 
have been innumerable great trials— 
times when Satan sifted men’s souls 
like wheat. How many came vic‘ori- 
ously thru that great trial? Listen. 
“And behold, a great multitude, which 
no man could number, out of every 
nation and of all tribes and peoples and 
tongues.” Do you quite get the fine 
assurance of that? There was a time 
when Elijah wanted to die, and give up 
the fight. Why? Because he was alone, 
or thought he was alone, and he was 
hopelessly discouraged, and thought 
one weak effort was absolutely hope- 
less. And do you remember what God 
said to him? “I have left me seven 
thousand in Israel who have not bowed 
the knee to Baal.” Elijah was a very 
different man; he had company. D0 
you think we can look with the eyes of 
John on that vision in heaven and ever 
look with quite the same eyes on the 
earth again? Even if we can’t see the 
innumerable host here, maybe we cad 
feel them with the sense of faith, be 
cause we know that they must have 
been here before they got there, and 
doesn’t it give you a fine reassuran’e? 
When I face my trial and get down 
hearted and discouraged; when I seem 
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The Ottawa Log Saw does the work of ten men Make® 
Wood sawing easy and profitable When not sawing wood 


for pumping, feed grinding, ete. Simple. economical. 
Thousandsin use Fully guaranteed, 80 days 
Write at once for Free book and low price 
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to be going it alone with the world 
against me; when the whole job seems 
utterly hopeless, and the Devil seems 
to have a strangle-hold on the whole 
human race, I want to thank God for 
this vision and the host that no man 
can number who have come out of the 
great tribulation. It would not be so 
terrible to go to the stake, or even to 
face the lions, when one is walking 
with such a company as that. 

III. There is wonderfully fine inspi- 
ration also, in this picture, inspiration 
for him who faces the trial and who 
must also come thru the great tribula- 
tion. The palms which they carry,.at 
the first suggest victory, but on sec- 
ond thought they suggest something 
more inspiring still, and much more 
satisfying. True, they were victorious, 
but they are thinking very little about 
their part in the victory. The thing 
they are thinking about is expressed in 
their song: “Salvation unto our God 
and unto the Lamb.” It is not, “Behold 
what I have done!” That might be 
fine; but it is, “Behold what has been 
done for me,” and this is finer. In 
heaven men are privileged to touch a 
deeper note in their song than tue an- 
gels Know how to utter. The angels 
can sing of His power and wisdom and 
honor and might, but they have not 
learned the song of the redeemed. I 
am inclined to believe that the palm 
expresses something of the same 
thought as the white robes are plainly 
said to do. The Hebrew use oi the 
palm was in connection with taber- 
nacles, when the people vearly remem- 
bered the goodness of God in deliver- 
ing them from all those wilderness 
hardships. Is that what the palm 
means in this somewhat ritualistic pic- 
ture of heaven? The memory of the 
sheer power of the Savior who had led 
them victoriously thru even this great 
tribulation. There is inspiration in 
that, to know that with a great voice 
we will sing around the throne because 
tho the tribulation may be great, our 
Savior is greater. 

There is fine inspiration in heaven’s 
activity. “Therefore are they before 
the throne of God, and they serve him 
day and night in his temple.” Again 
let us not spoil it all by being literal. 
John is expressing a wonderful idea, 
and he is expressing it in terms of 
ritual. He does not mean to say that 
heaven is taken up with ritual. I could 
imagine nothing more dreary. He is 
saying that heaven is taken up with 
service, and I can imagine nothing 
more heavenly. It is not strange that 
the joy of heaven is the joy of service. 
The joy of earth is the joy of service. 
Our relationship to those we love here 
is always one of service—or else it is 
not love, but ugly selfishness—and we 
do not find it irksome. It is che thing 
that fires our ambition and stirs the 
very depths of our souls, makes hard 
things a pleasure and sacrifice a joy. 
It is not strange then that service is 
the keynote of heaven; for it is the 
keynote of joy everywhere. That ser- 
vice of God will have a wide variety, 


wide as the interests of God and as 
deep a fascination as creating a uni- 
verse. Our good impulses now are 


weak, wabbly things, because we are so 
tied to mortal strength. Something 
gets in front of our vision and we lose 
the perspective. We tire and lose our 
interest. We have such puny strength 
for such unutterable desire. It is not 
strange that as Paul contemplated it 
all he could exclaim, “To depart and 
be with Christ is very far better.” 
Some people talk as tho we will have 
no desires in heaven. I think we will 
crave things in heaven like a normal 
boy craves food, and the glory of it will 
be that we will be continually getting 
the things we crave. When the writer 
says, “They shall hunger no more,” he 
does not mean to say they will have no 
appetites. He does mean to say 
there will be no gnawing hunger for 
the things we know not how to get. 
There will be no starved souls there. 
And the finest inspiration of it all is 
the great central figure, the Lamb, who 
is in the midst of the throne, the vis- 
ible manifestation of the love of God, 
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unbounded by any limitations. Just 
to behold the glory in the face of Jesus 
and each day to fathom a little deeper 
the unsounded depth of His love, will 
be reward, surely, for any pilgrimage, 
or any tribulation. 
(Note—The Scripture 
lesson was not covered by Mr. Henry 
Wallace. The above notes were pre- 
parec by the Rev. W. P. McCormick, 
Des Moines 
IN WHIPPED CREAM. 


Children need milk and cream. If the 
whipped cream is served with different 
favors, they will eat more. Plain bread 


text of this 





VARIATIONS 


| and butter or bread, without butter, cov- 


ered with whipped crenm, is a wholesome 
dessert Bread with jam and whipped 
cream is a favorite dish with children 
The proportions for flavoring whipped 
cream are as follows: To one quart of 
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cream take half a pound of sugar and one 
secant tablespoonful of vanilla. Or add half 


a cup of very strong, cold coffee for 


grown-ups; or melt two ounces of grated 
chocolate in four or five tablespoonfuls 
of water, cooking until smooth; then, 


when cold, mix with the cream. Or grate 
the rind of an orange and mix with the 
cream; or crush fresh or cooked fruits 
and mix with the cream Any of these 
mixtures, if put in a mold and packed 
with ice, will, after two or three hours’ 
freezing, provide ice cream 





SOMETHING THE BOYS CAN DO. 

Stakes for dahlias, sweet peas and other 
climbers shoud be put in when the tuber 
or seed is planted, as otherwise the tuber 
or the roots may be injured by driving 
the stake in. This is work which the boys 
can do in the spring. Stakes of different 


heights, nicely pointed and painted dark 
green or dipped to make green will bring 
grateful thanks from busy mothers wher 





the planting season is on 





Fight Film 


To Save Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





It is Film that Ruins Them 


This is why brushed teeth 
discolor and decay. And why 
old methods of cleaning have 
proved so inadequate. 

Your teeth are covered with 
a slimy film. It clings to 
them, enters crevices and 
stays. That film is the cause 
of most tooth troubles. 

The tooth brush does not 
end it. The ordinary denti- 
frice does not dissolve it. So, 
month after month, that film 
remains and may do a cease- 
less damage. 

That film is what discol- 
ors —not the teeth. It is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 


chief cause of pyorrhea. Also 
of many other troubles. 

Dental science, after years 
of searching, has found a way 
to combat that film. Able au- 
thorities have proved the 
method by many careful tests. 
And now, after years of prov- 
ing, leading dentists all over 
America are urging its daily 
use. 


Now Sent for Home Tests 


For home use this method 
is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And a 10- 
Day Tube is sent without 
charge to anyone who asks. 

Pepsodent is based on pep- 
sin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous mat- 
ter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day 
by day combat it. 

The way seems simple, but 
for long pepsin seemed im- 
possible. It must be acti- 
vated, and the usual agent is 
an acid harmful to the teeth. 
But science has discovered a 
harmless activating method. 
And millions of teeth are now 
cleaned daily in this efficient 
way. 

Let a ten-day test show 
what this new way means. 
The results are important, 
both to you and yours. Com- 
pare them with results of old- 
time methods and you will 
then know what is best. 

Cut out the coupon now so 
you won’t forget. 


PAT. OFF. 


Péepsaodéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists. Druggists everywhere 
are supplied with large tubes. 
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. See Whatlt Does ! 
Get this 10-Day Tube. Note : 
how clean teeth feel after & 
using. Mark the absence of § 
the slimy film. See how 4 
teeth whiten as the fixed film 8 
disappears. Learn what ; 
clean teeth mean, ' 
* 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 324 


1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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PREVENT BLACKLEG Losses 


by using 
Scientifically Prepared Vaccines 














holds thruout the state. A campaign 
to ‘Boost better bulls” has been in- 
augurated. 


Spotted Poland Chinas—Breeders of 
Missouri have organized a state asso- 


Pig Chow 


has just the right elements for sows and 
pigs. It regulates the sows system, and 
puts her in the best of trim for big pro- 
duction. It puts rich, red blood in her 
veins the basis of an abundance of nch 


= ciation, with the following officers: “I. milk, sufficient for all the litter. It starts 
Blackleg Vaccine L. Faulkner, Jamesport, Mo., presi- the pigs off right to make market-toppers. 
dent; B. B. McGowan, New London, This is accomplished by the scientific 

vice-president; directors—J. D. Gates, balanee of proper ingredients:— 


(Blacklegoids) 


The reliabie blackleg vaccine 
in pill form. 


Blackleg Aggressin 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
A natural aggressin. 


Blackleg Filtrate 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE ) 
An aggressin made from cultures. 





WRITE FOR FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLETS ON 
BLACKLEG AND ITS PREVENTION. 





Animal Industry Department of 
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DETROIT, MICH. 




















| tions of the Live 


Ravenswood; Fred Rhodus, Excelsior 
Springs; R. G. Sartin, Fayette; J. M. 
Burton, Independence; Charles B. Ba- 
ker, Senith. 

More Nebraska Hogs to Texas— 
The Texas Swine Breeders’ Associa- 
tion recently purchased $20,000 worth 
of pure-bred hogs in Nebraska. This 
is the second shipment that has gone 
south from this state this winter. 
Texas breeders purchased four car- 
loads of breeding hogs in Nebraska 
last December. They were attracted 
to Nebraska by the effort of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the State Farm 
Bureau Association to open up out-of- 
the-state markets /or 
bred stock. Wide publicity is being 
given to Nebraska pure-bred stock in 
Texas. 

Clark County, Mo.—At a_ recent 
meeting of the fair board, it was voted 
to accept the following recommenda- 
Breeders’ As- 


stock 


Stock 


sociation: First, that all live 
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Corn Mecl, Hominy, DigesterTankage 
O. P. Linseed Flour, Molasses, Corn 
Gluten, Alfalfa Leaf. No screenings 
—no hulls. All pure ingredients. 


Purina Pig Chow costs you no more than 
ordinary feeds. Try it Start your pigs off 
with a boost by getting your sows in right 
condition now. See your dealer or write 


Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Nashville, Tenn. Buffalo,N.Y. 
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Notes of the Breeds Are your sows prepared Lal 
to raise thrifty pigs? 
| Holstein Shipments to Texas—Dows D k heth 
| county, Texas, recently received three © you know Ww we om spn 
| cars of pure-bred Holsteins from Lan- are properly nouris ore an 
| sing, Michigan. It is thought that after the pigs are born? Are they a 
| these cattle will be a valuable addition getting the right elements in correct 
| to the Texas dairy herds. Several of proportions for best results? Unless 
| the cows cost more than $750 apiece. the diet is properly balanced, the 
— sow's milk flow will be cut down, 
Need Better Bulls in New York— particularly in the rear udders. You 
| A survey of one New York state com- need not have runts. A properly fac’ 
munity shows that there are only balanced ration will prevent them. whe 
| five pure-bred bulls to every six x bo! 
| scrubs. It is thought that this average Purina tha 




































T@ttr-ta-tela-t-ts| and poultry be classed according to | # 
Capacity the standard of the leading live stock | to etz 
and poultry shows. Second, that upon 
. recommendation and endorsement of 
the Breeders’ Association, a general 
live stock superintendent with divi- 
sion superintendents be named for 
eacn variety of stock. Third, that ad- 
equate housing be provided for the 
| stock entered and suitable arrange- | 
ments be made for visitors to see the 
judging work done. Fourth, that E} 
there be competent judges for each di- Start cows 
Each is carefully constructed of vision. The men selected by the ur Sen 
highest grade steel and designed to Breeders’ Association are: General O Janu 
give a lasting service regardless live stock department, Isom J. Martin, aE { - Calves fluer 
of the bumps and jolts of daily trans- | president Breeders’ Association; horse ; 0 Ri tin, ee <j duct 
cee Lan agg ay A phen ane department, H. B. Montgomery; cattle ns ANS RO Wrenn ANT OME Right rath 
ere soldered smooth and the can heavily | department, H. E. Spurgeon; swine J \ wy nt ; iad ' the | 
reese en oe department, Arch McNally; sheep de- Dt 
and a long-lived, economical service. | partment, James Weller; poultry de- Stop the unprofitable, slow-growing method of raising dail; 
Write tor Catalog 14 | partment, Adam Seyb. your calves and pigs. As soon as the young animals are weaned, pu who! 
Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co. : them on a balanced ration of nourishing ground-feed. Such rations pour 
Mee Sacty Milk Cons Breeders Start Stock Insurance Sarddeen tee “a ial aan ~My 
Chicago | Company—The Wisconsin Live Stock ay 
| Insurance Company, capitalized at rm ) 
$50,000, is incorporated under the laws 9 Sizes A 
of Wisconsin to insure the lives of 22 an 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine, and “to Styles pos¢ 
protect the owners against loss by Benes ce 7 t 
death, disease, accident, theft, light- _ a < : e 
$38 Pere the New B fly ro Ne. 23 ame and apctene. eae Seenare and America "5 Leading Feed Mill he 
isoe eEimenise Scrat stockholders are either directly or very ; ; ae a 
NEW BUTTERFLY Scooter closely allied with the live stock game. Grinds corn, cobs, shucks and all _ self-sharpening grinding plates = | 
Stctinseiass sls‘te fear tarcer nie gy o | L. P. Martiny, a noted breeder of Chip- —grinds ’em with cow-peas, soy- No plates like Letz. Thousands of ot ti 
SB ckows bases ov ; / eS ti nage RE é Sega beans, clover, alfalfa, concentrates, keen-cutting, scissor-like edges alloy 
30 DAYS’ rnae TRIAL pewa Falls, is president, Wm. F. Renk, saything erinds ‘em i ipetey ee ind q ean i in 
Nee ee eer ibevenes. Rest tsings fees a nationally known sheep breeder, of anything, grinds em into finest, shear, grind and pulverize all im TI 
(age ~y ay <cppe sae: : ae most nourishing feed and at least one operation. Runs empty f cen 
soars aver. = Prairie Sun, 1s vice-president; R. Ba cost for you. hours without damage. Outlast 
Saeseeaeeee ker, of Madison, formerly secretary of Letz Mills are unbeatable in fine- three sets of ordinary plates. fo 
the Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ cutting, light-running, capacity, Hundreds of thousands of satis eg 
| Association, is secretary-treasurer. EB. durability. All due to Letz patented fied users. 9g 
| N. MeGee, of Madison, is an experi- 7 
| enced manager, and will act in that ca- Q Send for 2 Valuable Free Books! and 
pacity. He was one of the organizers One is our Catalog, describing Letz Mills, both gas and hand powe! prod 
and directors of the Michigan Live sig kph sero parr ogy a profit LEAKS—tells how Janu 
Made to Last Longer Stock {nsurance Company. The board psig nice rite Now an 
Ask your Dealer. If out of your of directors is composed of Merlin THE LETZ MANUFACTURING CO., 311 East Road, Crown Point, Ind feed 
size, write Hull; C. T. Bundy, Eau Claire; James 46 Wholesale Distributing Points Insure Quick ae 
The McKey Mig. Ce, % | ®- Garver, Madison; Dr. W. A. Wol- 4 Service Through DEALERS EVERYWHERE 14 = 
Kansas City, Mo, cott, Madison, secretary of the Wis- hed 
eda consin Veterinary Association, and W. | —— ——— _ — 
Please mention this paper when writing. L. Smith, Neillsville. When writing t o advertise rs, ple ase mention Wallaces’ Farmer of . 
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THE DAIRY 














ir readers are invited to contri bute t r experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy manage it will be cheerfully answere -d 
——— 

Another Unknown Food cember received 1414 pounds of grain 
: a day, consequently some cows were 
Substance over-fed while certain others may have 
fost of our readers are aware of the | been under-fed. Furthermore, it will 
fact that we are now past the day | be noticed that the ration for Decem- 
1 a balanced ration of protein, car- | ber was not a very desirable ration, 


whe 
bohydrates and fat is supposed to be all 
that is necessary. During recent years 
there has been much talk about the 
anknown food substances, notably Fat 
Soluble A and Water Soluble B. Dairy- 
men have done much talking about 
these substances, because of the fact 
that Fat Soluble A, especially, is found 
in large amounts in dairy products. 
More recently, another unknown food 
substance has been discovered, which 
goes under the name of the “antiscor- 
butic.” This is found in large amounts 
in oranges, lemons, cabbages, and prob- 
ably a number of other vegetables. It 
seems to be lacking in bread, meat and 
the more usual articles of diet. In ex- 
periments with cabbage it has been 


found that antiscorbutic substance is 
rapidly destroyed by cooking. This 
is in marked distinction from Fat Sc!- 
uble A, which seems to stand high 
temperatures very nicely. The anti- 
scorbutic substance as found in cab- 


oranges, lemons, etc., seems not 
only to prevent scurvy, but also makes 
for healthy teeth and a reduction of 
dentists’ bills. At any rate, in English 
experiments with guinea pigs, they dis- 
eovered that when the antiscorbutic 
substance is lacking in the ration, the 
teeth become bad very quickly. 

So far as human beings are con- 
cerned, it seems to be good advice to 
eat oranges, cabbages and other green 
vegetables for the sake of the anti- 


bages. 


scorbutic substance, to eat dairy Bg 
ucts for the sake of Fat Soluble A, and 
to eat whatever else is palatable and 
indicated by common sense in the way 
of potatoes, bread, meat, ete. A quart 
of milk a day, a little lettuce or other 
green stuff, with possibly an orange, 
in addition to the ordinary diet of 
bread and potatoes, with possibly a 
little meat, will maintain the very 
highest type of health. 





Feed and Milk Production 


Experiments conducted with ten 


cows in the Clinton Testing Associa- 
tion Iowa during December and 
January give forceful proof of the in- 
fluence of proper feeding on milk pro- 
duction. In this case, the cost of the 
ration was lessened at the same time 


the milk flow was increased. 
During December the cows were fed 
daily 9 pounds of ear corn, 3 pounds of 





Whole oats, 1 pound of oil meal, 114 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 35 pounds 
of ¢ silage, 2 pounds of timothy 
hay i 6 pounds of corn stover. This 
ahio d to 1444 pounds of grain and 
43 pounds of roughage daily. 
I nhuary a grain mixture com- 
2 parts corn and cob meal, 1 
Part ground oats, 2 parts cottonseed 
mea nd 1 part oil meal was pre- 
pare One pound of grain was fed for 
every three pounds of milk. Twenty- 
six pounds of corn silage and 2 pounds 





of timothy hay made up the roughage 
allowance. 

The total milk production for De- 
cen was 5,154 pounds, with a fat 
Production of 226 pounds In Jan- | 
wary the milk record went up to 5,697 
pour and the fat total to 254 pounds. 
The feed cost in December was $171 
and in January $101. The value of the 


Product in December was $168 and in 
January $201. In December the ten 
Cows returned a loss of $3 on feed cost; 
in J 


anuary the margin of receipts over 
feed cost was $100. Heavy, expensive 
aad irrational feeding caused a loss, 
While liberal, economical and rational 
feeding left a good profit. 

The figures show that, regardless 
of production, the cows during De- 





being low in protein, and not of a very 
good physical texture for dairy cattle 
feeding. During the following month 
the home-grown grains were ground 
and the proportion of protein grains 
increased and the cows were fed ac 
cording to production (one pound of 
grain for three pounds of milk). 

The increase of 543 pounds of milk 
and 28 pounds of butterfat shows what 
a balanced ration wisely used can do. 
Furthermore, the system of feeding 
the cows according to production saved 
one and one-fourth tons of grain and 
lowered the cost of production in ad- 
dition to increasing the quantity of 
milk and fat produced. 

The increase in production was not 
due to more fresh cows coming into 
the herd, for no cows freshened during 
the two months. It was due entirely 
to a desirable change in feeding. The 


cows normally should have decreased 
their production as they were one 
month farther along in the lactation 
period. 





Dairying in New Zealand 

New Zealand is an ideal dairy coun- 
try, according to the vice consul, Chas. 
G. Winslow, stationed at Auckland, 
New Zealand. The value of the New 
Zealand exports of butter and cheese 
has trebled during the past five or six 
years. Asa result, New Zealand dairy 
farms have greatly increased in value, 
and some of them are now selling as 
high as $500 an acre. This is in the 
section Known as the North Island, 
where they depend very largely on al- 
falfa pasture. The climate is mild 
enough so that it is possible to pasture 


the cattle the year round. In some 
cases one acre of good pasture will 
carry a cow for an entire year. In 
those sections where it takes two acres 
to carry a cow for an entire year, the 
land sells for only about $200 an acre, 
and in sections where it takes three 
acres to carry a cow for a year, the 
land sells for around $120 an acre. The 


really high quality land brings in gross 
returns annually as high as $140 an 
acre. The big drawback to dairying in 
New Zealand is scarce and _ high- 
priced labor. This drawback, how- 
ever, is more than counter-balanced by 
the year-round pastures, which do 
away with the feeding of expensive 
concentrates. 

The flush season in 
dairying, correspending .o our May, 
June and July season, is in October, 
November and December. As a result 
of this situation, New Zealand is able 
to produce butter for export just at the 
right season to get cn our high-priced 
market. 


New Zealand 





From the beginning of the National 
Dairy Show until the 1919 show, it 
was a ten-day event. In 1919 there 
was a disposition to make a seven-day 
show of it, but this can not well be 
done. It appears that a large num- 
ber of dairy industries from a dis- 
tance desire to send all of their people 
to the show each year and the only 
way this can be done is to send them 
in relays. In 1919, the turn could not 
be made by a great many and a return 
to the ten-day show has been agreed to, 

The cattlemen who desire to be at 
the show when their favorite breed is 
showing can fix their calendars from 
the following schedule of judging: 
Guernsey day, Monday, October 11th; 
Holstein day, Tuesday, October 12th; 
Brown Swiss day, Tuesday, October 
12th; Jersey day, Wednesday, October 
13th; Ayrshire day, Thursday, Octo 
ber 14th. 





De Laval Service 


covers the 


continent 























This map shows how completely the service of the 
De Laval organization reaches every community 


Every separator user realizes the importance of having his sepa- 
Delays waiting for parts, with a separator 
out or use, mean great inconvenience and loss of product. 

Every dot on the map represents ten De Laval agents, and every 
De Laval agent is individually trained to assist his customers in set- 
ting up and operating their machines, to furnish and put in place 
repair parts, and to insure prompt service and satisfaction to 


rator in use every day. 


De Laval «sers. 
Not only is the De Laval Cream 


of separator efficiency, but every user of a De Laval is assured of 
prompt and competent service for all the years to come. 

It is therefore not surprising that there are more De Laval Sepa- 
rators in use than all other makes combined. Now is a good time 
to begin saving time and product by securing a De Laval. 

The nearest De Laval agent will be glad to 


demonstrate a De Laval. 
his name, write to nearest De Laval office 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 East Main Street 
CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Separator superior in all points 


If you do net know 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















Give Them Martins Calf Feed 


Start the calves right and keep them coming right along thriftily. 


No scours. 


No setback when feeding separated milk. , Takes the 


place of whole milk as soon as calves learn to drink. 


SAVES THE CALVES 


by giving them the ideal feed. 
elements needed by the young animals. 
able milk. 

tein and 6% 


Supplies just the 
Saves valu- 
Martin’s Calf Feed carries 26% pro- 

fat—a calf ration never excelled. For 


20 years proved to be the best feed for calves, little 


pigs and all young stock. Big 


calves, too, grow 


bigger when Martin’s Calf Feed is added to their 
skim milk, whey, or water. 
Leading dairymen declare that the elements missing from 


skim milk and whey must be supplied 
feed high in protein and fa’ 


“by the addition of some 
t’’. Martin’s Calf Feed is the special 


feed that does this. 
Butter fat is too expensive to feed to calves, but we must raise 


& more calves and raise them right. 
thousands of sturdy, hearty calves through 
ing the past 20 years. 





Martin's Calf Feed has raised 
ut the country dur- 
Prove it out with your own calves. 
Martin's Calf a comes in 25, 50 and 100 
ee ready fo We also manufacture Martin's Pa 
al, Ege Mash. Poultry Charcoal, Fly Oil, Sprayers, 
Steck Dip end Scour Remedy. 
Write today for free literature—zgive your dealer’s same, 


DARE CALF FEED 
Dept. 2 





co. 
MINERAL POINT, WIS. 





ALBERT MILLER & C0. 


192 W. Clark St, Room 180, Chicago, Vil. 





ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
for our price list. 


301-303 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














Please mention this paper when writing. 











Keep your empty feed bags clean and 
dry, then when you have 100 or more ship 
them to us and receive highest prices 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
References: Any Memphis Bank. | 





FEEDS 


CAR LOTS ONLY 


OIL MEAL COTTONSEED MEAL 
MIDDLINGS B MOLASSES 
Shipped direct from mills. Write for prices. 


COTTRELL & WITHERELL 


£ZELGIN, ILLINOIS 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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MOTOR OIL 


EEL off the miles on the way to town 
along the white-ribbon road, secure in 
your knowledge that all’s well with your 
car. For Texaco Motor Oil will keep the 
car performing without let-up or miss. It is 
a fine, lasting oil that completely retains its 
lubricating properties despite engine heat. 
It so perfectly seals the clearance between 
piston and cylinder, that no gasoline can leak 
into the crank case. Thus full compression 
is secured, and every last ounce of power 
used that the gas has to give. Be certain to 
get the can with the red Star and green T. 


“1 THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and Its Products 


General Offices—Houston, Texas. Offices in Principal Cities 





TEXACO TRACTOR OIL «& 


THUBAN COMPOUND * 





HARVESTER OIL * AXLE GREASE 











GUARANTEED SEED CORN 

Ainsworth pure-bred seed corn is the re- 
sult of years of scientific propagation and 
selection. This year’s crop is the finest we 
have grown in 11 years. 95 to 100 per cent 
germination guaranteed Test it yourself 
for 12 days. See catalog guarantee. Only 
selected ears which have been sorted three 
times are sold for seed. No crib-dried seed 
sold. We own and farm 1,000 acres of the 
finest seed corn land. Our drying plants are 
the largest and most modern in the world 
Reserve your seed early. Hundreds of or- 
ders that come too late are refused each 
year. Make your selection now —we will 
ship when you want it. 


“The Seed House op the Farm” (20) 
W. T. Ainsworth & Sons, Box J10 Mason City, Hlinois 


EVERGREENS 


Hill's Hardy Tested Sorts 
Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect buildings, crops, stock, 
garde ns and orchards, Hill's Evergreens 
ursery grown and hardy every- 
where. Hill's Evergreen book, illustrated 
in colors, pent free. Write today. World's largest 
growers. Est. 1855. 
THE D. sary NURSERY CO. oJ tnc., sees, eS 
Box 2140 Evergreen 5S 


ALSIG 3 = 


heapest seeding known 
cent alsike Wonderful 
oe pasture ¢ Alok vate = Yre for free 
a ne ix cure. Be cate pore Mra’ 
—- & SI can sow ‘much ch r= We vi 
recleaned ual 
A. A. BERRY SEED GO. Bon’ Su4 Clarinda, lowe 


a . Boone Co., 90 and 

day Yellow Dent, 

house dried, guaranteed 

to 100G germination 

¥ rite for free ook on 
cor. It tells all po IT NOW. GRAND 
PRAIRIE SEED FAKM, Mushton, Ell. 































































Let us send you absolutely without obligation a complete 
set of plans for a modern hog house. Designed by an expert 
in farm architecture. Actual working blue prints. Send us 
your name and the name of your dealer today. Get our illus- 
trated booklet of hog houses and hog house plans, 


MoOn ITO R 
TWIN Winvows Fpagaeg SUCTION CUPOLAS 


MONITOR Twn WINDOWwsS—>r rames are made of best erado galvanized 
ith heavy ribbed glass, / ts more ligh Spreads it 
} n for old-fashion: d 
leaves and quo an a sh uts of light} W 
help you raise 
MONITOR SUCTION” oe “tal ly a ssigne oa _for 4 
houses. a ped on pa ~~ .~ Se Need 
no attentic Re nd t st eae Gives your pigs ‘the pure 
fresb air 2 > import ant to thelr i Saun 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
TODAY 





en wW catches dust, 
ill give lifetime of service and 4 


Send today for blue prints and 
Hlustr of Monit 


LICHTY METAL 
PRODUCTS CO, 
924 Sycamore Street 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Boys’ Corner | 





This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple oy of farming; about the 


and 


farm animals—the cows. the horses, the pigs, ek 





how it was m how plants grow init; a 





how they eat their feed and grow. We want to «tu ay 


all t 
one 
orw 


we hope he will write us. 


hese things and many more, and any time any- 
wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
ants to tell us something which be has noticed 


+ 
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Seeding Clover 


Seeding clover is one of the most 


important of all the spring jobs. And 
especially is it important for you boys 
who are expecting some day to k 
the land which your father is now 
farming. On a rented farm, the seed. 
ing of clover may not mean much to 
you personally, but on a farm which 
is to remain in the family clover seed 


ing 


is one of the most important jobs 


of all the year. 


y 
clover seed by this time. I hope it is 


goo 
tho 


our father has probably bought hi 


77 


a 


d clover and free from dock, buck 
rn, dodder, and other bad weed 


seeds. Probably it is free from these 


bad 


weed seeds if he bought it from 


a good seed firm and paid a good 


pric 


e for it. It has been hard to buy 


really good clover seed this year for 
less than 58 cents a pound. 

The standard way of seeding clover 
in the corn belt is in connection with 


tim 


othy at the rate of about six pounds 


ot red clover and eight pounds of tim- 
othy per acre. Alsike seed costs about 
the same per pound as red clover seed. 


It only takes half as many pounds to 
seed an acre, and for that reason many 
farmers are substituting alsike for part 
or all of their red clover. Three 





pounds of alsike and eight pounds of 
timothy make a nice acre’s seeding. 
Or you can use a mixture ol ree 
pounds red clover, two pounds ke 
and eight pounds of timothy. Alsike 
is better than red clover on low, wet 
land, and on ordinary land is ost 
as good. It doesn’t produce qu so 
much hay per acre as red clove but 
it is hay of a finer quality wl is 
ordinarily less dusty. 

There are a dozen different w of 
seeding red clover. The com est 
way is to put oats in one compa 
of an end-gate seeder and the er 
and timothy seed in the oth nd 
broadcast the oats and grass at 
the same time on the corn stall d, 
following with couple of d gs 
and a harrowing or two. Th Lief 
difficulty with this rather simple way 
of seeding clover is that the double 
disking, which is necessary to ver 
the oats properly, is likely to ver 
the clover too deep. In an expe 1ent 
at the Michigan experiment station, 
they discovered that clover germinated 
best when covered about one _ inch 
deep, and that when it was covered 
two or more inches deep, that lot 
of money will be thrown away. 

A much better method of s¢ ng 
clover with oats is to seed the oats 
with a drill with the clover he 
grass seed attachment to the drill, 
pointing the grass seed spouts back 
so that the clover seed falls | nd 
the drill and is covered by a e 
light harrowing which you gi iS 
soon as you are thru drilling By 
using this method, instead of the 
common broadcasting method, in 
make two pounds of clover go as tar 
as three pounds of broadcasted « r. 
and in some years the differe! in 
method make the entire differe: be- 
tween failure and success. 

One of the most important th f 
all in seeding clover with oats ; 
seed early and use an early val i 
oats. Iowa 103, Iowa 105, or Kher 
son oats, seeded early in April. Ke 
the best possible kind of a nurs Pp 
for clover. Early seeded bar! $ 
almost as good as these early 
ties of oats, and is decidedly ter 
than the later, rank-growing varieties, 


such as the Swedish Select, GT" 


Rus 


conditions use these late, rank-grow 


ing 
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sian, Silver Mine, etc. Under 10 
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varieties of oats unless you 
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—_ to cut them for hay in the latter 
part of June. 


There is some difference of opinion 
concerning spring wheat as a nurse 
crop. In Minnesota they believe that 
it is the best of all nurse crops. Some 
people in Iowa also believe that spring 
wheat is very good, because of the 
fact that it grows so thin on the 
ground. In actual experiments at the 
Iowa station, however, they have 
found that early oats are far superior 
to spring wheat, and that the great 


difficulty with spring wheat as a 
nurse crop is the fact that it is too 
late-maturing. 

What about seeding clover on win- 


ter wheat? Winter wheat is a far 
better nurse crop than spring wheat, 
and ia my opinion is one of the best 
of all. The very best way or seeding 
clover on winter wheat is to drill it in 
very shallow, running the clover seed 
down the grain sprouts and driving 
the drill crosswise of the wheat rows. 
Do this in late March or early April, 
whenever the ground is dry enough 
to permit. The commoner method of 
seeding clover on winter wheat is to 
broadcast it in late March or early 
April and harrow it in. This method 
gives fairly good results, but drilling 
gives much better results, and at the 
same time saves enough seed to be de- 
cidedly cheaper. Still another method 
of seeding clover on winter wheat is 
to broadcast it in early March when 
the ground is honey-combed or checked 
by alternate freezing and thawing 
This method takes less labor than any, 
and ordinarily gives a very good 
stand, altho now and then a late frost 
will kill a number of the young seed- 
lings. 


Last year I observed something 
which explained to me the cause of a 
great many clover failures. Alfalia 
had been seeded with oats in the 


spring and there was a splendid stand 


over the entire field in late June, 
when, during a spell of very hot 
weather, part of the oats were cut 
for hay. A week later, when the 
weat was rather cool, the rest of 
the oats were cut for hay. Now, or- 
di vy, people figure that the earlier 
the oats are taken off the better the 
chance of suecss for the alfalfa or clo- 
vel eded with them. In this case, 
however, the alfalfa seeded with the 
oats that were cut first during the hot 
v was destroyed, whereas the 





alfalfa seeded with the oats cut a week 
later during the cool weather came 
on in good shape. The moral of this, 
as I see it, is that the weather during 
the first three or four days after tak- 
ing off the oats counts tremendously 
in ‘determir ning whether or not you will 
geta stand. Just remember this when 
it comes to cutting your oats and keep 
a record of the weather at time of 
harvest and see if there is anything to 
this idea. 

On some farms it seems almost im- 
possible to get a stand of clover. The 
trouble is generally not so much due 
to the method of seeding or the kind 


of seed used, as it is to the fact that 
the soil is acid and has never received 
its lair share of barnyard manure. If 
you are very anxious to get a partic 
ular field into clover, I would suggest 
that you start about a year previous 
and spread about ten tons of manure 
per acre. Plant corn that year so 
that can get the benefit of the man- 
ure id the year following seed to 
Oats i clover. Also, spread two 
tons of ground limestone on the corn- 
Stalk land in the fall or early spring 
Previous to seeding the oats and 
Clove; 

In Illinois, Indiana and northern 
lowa, they are almost certain to get 
@ Stand clover, if the soil is fairly 
mech in lime and has had its share 
of barnvard manure. But in southern 
ay Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, 


ate often steps in and defeats 
efforts. Just the same, the 
do is to keep pegging ahead, 








It stays tight. 





They govern the quality. 


Into everyone of these bottoms goes the 
best of material and workmanship. They scour, 
make thorough seed beds and are long lived. There 
are shapes and styles to suit every requirement. 


Compare them point by point with any 
other bottoms you have seen. 
that assures good scouring, pulverizing and light 
draft, the special reinforcement at points where 
wear is greatest, the close-fitting of parts, 
how the extra strong frog gives perfect support 
to the moldboard, share and landside. 


Note the simple, durable, con- 
venient device that makes the shares 
quick detachable and keeps them 
close fitting. You can remove a share 
by loosening one nut. Tighten the 
same nut and the share is on tight. 


You'll like the way John Deere 


Tractor Plows are made throughout. 


JOHN= 


JOHN DEERE 


879 





Its in the Bottoms 


OTTOMS are to a plow what the blade is to a knife or the barrel is to a gun. 
They determine the investment value when you 
buy. Before you buy a tractor plow, take time to examine the bottoms on 


TRACTOR PLOWS 


The beams are guaranteed not to bend 
or break—there is no time limit on this guaran- 
ee. The heavy beam braces are long lapped and 
securely joined to beams with heavy bolts and 


lock washers. The simple strong and positive 


Note the shape 


and no wear. 




















power lift raises bottoms high and level. 


The lifting mechanism moves only when 
the plow is being raised or lowered—practically 
There is great clearance in throat of 
beam—no clogging in trashy soil. 
widely adjustable up and down or to 
the side—these plows can be used 
with any standard tractor 


Don’t fail to go to your John 
Deere dealer’s store to see John Deere 
Tractor Plows. You can get the size 
to suit your tractor—two bottom, three 
bottom or four bottom. 

SEND FOR THIS BOOK— 
for a free booklet describing John Deere 


Tractor Plows 
Moline I). 


The hitch is 


Write today 


Address Johr 
Ask for booklet FS-434 


Deere, 
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exactly as claimed, Don’t buy 

at fancy prices until you get our 

fom prices, » Weare fog late 
able fee all localities. Write us 


Bree rass alfa, Clo Ti oth 
rv 'e 
log andi etc., ‘es we ware aniline witle hastentes 
mean 


prices t that a to ear 
savers All seeds cold subject to state 





Used like Red Clover. 

treated by scarifying process 
sist germination. 

Regen mg 3 full —— 

using the crop uti- 

ful 130-page illustrated cat- 

alog and special red ink price list 
of farm ae All Free. Ad 
MPANY 


Our seed is 


to age 


Prices very low. 
Send for sample seed, free booklet 








ripen in 
Planting. Very productive. Also Retd’s 
Dent and Boone County White seed corn. 
and prices matied free. 

- M. RIEBEL @& SON, 


Seed Oats IOWA 108, earliest and best. 


0) days 


from 
Yellow 
Folder 


Arbela, Mo. 





delivered, shelled and graded. 


King or Wisconsin No.7. A limited amount 





our best to grow clover on our 
once every four years. Remem- 
4 fat if you car help your father 


» 8'OW clover once every four years, 


beans. Write for samples and prices. J. W. 


ARDS, Ferris, Illniois, 


OR SALE-—Tested seed corn, $3.40 per bushel, 
Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, Gold Standard Leaming, St!ver Mine and Stlver 


of soy 
RICH- 





with the best. 
>> ~ ‘or >| 
> Send ay 7 free samples 


pare our 


page catalog. 
. Berry. Seed Go, 





GRIM! mAlfalfa 


Be sure to get Lyman’s—it’s the guaranteed 
genuine—the kind that does not winterkill, that 
insures heaviest yields and highest feeding value, 

equires less seed. rows early in the Spring. 
Certificate of Captineness with each order. Write for 
re Blvn I Discovered Grimm Alfalfa.” 
B.L Grimm Alfalfa Introducer 
YMAN, 322 G. Water St. Excelsior, Mian. 


aaa Corn 


We, with our associate company, are the largest 
exclusively seed corn firm im the United States. 
Grow and breed all our own corn. Ail the standard 
high yielding varieties. Germination practically 
perfect i 


. Al sl pees a 10 days’ appro 
today for most beautiful seed corn booklet ever publish 














PURE BRED 


Seed Corn 


Grown By Us on our own seed farms. feid’s 
Yellow Dent, Leaming, Goldmine, Stivermine, 
Jobnson County White Dent, Bloody Butcher. 
Also Sudan Grass. Send for catalog giving prices. 


McGREER BROS. SEED FARM, Coburg, lowa. 


Improved Ried’s Yellow Dent, selected in the field 
before frost. Bred by the most approved scientific 
method. Guaranteed to germinate and to increase 


your yield. Grown on my own farm, price $5.00 per 
bu., lots of five bu. or more 84.50 per bu Write to 


Wiektield Farms, J. C. Silver, Prop., Stockport, ta. 

















Clover—Med. Mam Alsike, 
N Alfalfa and Sweet; Timothy, Timothy and Al 
sike; Dwarf Essex Rape; Oats—lIowa 103 and 105; 
Wisconsin Pedigreed Barley; Cane; Silver King and 
Silver Mine Corn. Samples and prices on request. 
STRAYER SEED FARM. Hudson, Iowa. 


JACKSON COUNTY 


RED CLOVERSEED 


Home grown $34 per bushel. Sacks @0c each. 
Trout & Matthias, Maquoketa, lowa 


FARM SEEDS 


Griffith's Early and Retd’s Yellow Dent. Oata, 
Barley, Spring Wheat, White Blossom Sweet Clover 
seed. Only seed of best uality. W. G. Griffith, 
McNabb, Putuam county, Illinois. 


‘\UDAN GRASS: 














L. K. Ellsberry & Co. CPi") faege 


PS Bred Seed Corn for sale; germination %57, 
Reid’s Yellow Dent Golden Eagle, Silvermine, 
Imp. Earty Leaming. Write for corn catalog or order 
from this ad. Ears crated $5.00 per bushel 
Chas. J. Cornelius, Bellevue, Jackson co.. lowa 





FARM SEEDS 


The best early dependable varieties seed corn, oats, 
barley, all grown bere on my farm. Write for samp- 
les and price list. ALLEN JOSLIN, Route 3, 
Holstein, Iowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Gti om BZ Ce) y 


Fills crib clear to the top 
Mo waste space. Placed in gf 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


. e gr 
No Pit Required 9 
Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simple,strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the bard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
{a each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full information about out 
Cup Elevators; also Portable “ 
Elevators. 

Live representative want- 
od in every locality. 

G. & D. MFG. CO. 
Dept. C Streator, Ill. 



























Puts the Grain 
where you want it. 


















Don’t Get Caught Like This! 

You'll need horse bad'y from now on. Why take risk ot 

lay up because of lameness? Send for 

SAVE-THE-HORSE 

THE humane remedy for lame and blemished horses. 
ht's sold with signed Guarantee to refund money if if 

fails to cure SPAVIN, Ringbone, Thoropin and ALL 

Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon Diseases, and 

while horse works. 

Our 96-page FREE BOOK is the last word in the treat- 

ment of 58 kinds of lameness. It's our 25 years’ experience. 

Expert veterinary advice, Sample Guarantee and BOO 

—ALL FREE, 

TROY CHEMICAL CO., 308 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with 

GUARANTEE, or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid. } 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. | 
Does not blister, remove the hair or | 
lay up the horse. $2.50 a bottle 

at druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind—an 
antiseptic liniment for bruises, cuts, wounds, 
strains, painful, swollen veins or glands. It 
heals and soothes. $1.25 a bottle at drug- 
gists or postpaid. Will tell you more if you 
write. Made in the U. S. A. by _ 
W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springficid, Mass. 


SCOURS 


Calves and Colts 


You will never lose a single calf or colt from 
SCOURS if you give it Wakefiel Black- 
berry Balsam. For 75 year, the same Wake- 
field's Blackberry Balsam you have used in your 
home, has been the surest remedy for Scours in 
calves and colts. One large stockraiser says: “Since 
commencing to use Wakefield's Blackberry Balsam 
for Scours, I have never lost a calf or colt and I 
had many affiicted.” Send today for five large $1.00 
bottles and have absolute protection for your spring 
calves and colte. Pin currency or check to your 


leiter and we will ship prepaid, 
C. Wakefield & Co., Bloomfield, Il. 


Fistula ‘si 


Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated each year With 


Fleming’s Fistoform 
Sttontles svary ikaay,” brace Suceoe heise tees tos 
— retunded if it fails. Send for free copy of 
ADVISER 


paid)—money 

FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY 

Valuable for ite information diseases of horses 
and cattle. 197 . Write today. 


pages, 67 illus: 
21) Unies Stock 


. Fleming Bros., Vares, Chicage, tl. 


POWDER DIP 
USED DRY Besse. Lice 


Vermin, etc. Disinfects hog 
or da of 
; . HORSES, 
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coop, stalls, FO 
pheumonta 
. SHEEP. Liber 
25%. Bat. $4 00. 


KALO STOCK REMEDY CO., Quincy, Il. 


jesmen Wanted For Kalo Products 
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the farm will come to you worth sev- 
eral thousand dollars more than it 
would be if it had not grown the 
clover. 


The High Cost of Horse Labor 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the cost of keeping a 
horse for a year? I am referring par- 
ticularly to extra teams which we use 
in the busy season and then turn on 
pasture, stalk fields, straw stacks, 
etc. I have a chance to hire a team 
for $2.50 a day during the busy sea- 
son, and am wondering whether to do 
this or to buy an extra team.” 

That extra team which must be 
kept on nearly all farms to take care 
of the peak load during the busy sea- 
son is an extremely expensive source 
of power. Under present price condi- 


tions the average horse which is 
worked only during the busy season 
probably eats around $110 or $120 


worth of feed in a year, as compared 
with perhaps $170 worth of feed in the 
case of heavier horses which are 
worked more steadily. The incidental 
expenses are enough so that it prob- 
ably costs in the neighborhood of $150 
annually to keep an extra horse for 
the peak load. The sumber of nours 
of labor which are got out of such a 
horse varies enormously. The aver- 
age is perhaps 700 or 800 hours an- 
nually, or in other words, each hour 
of labor furnished by such a horse 
costs about 20 cents. If our corre- 
spondent can hire a team at $2.50 a 
day in the busy season, he has a great 
bargain. 


Electricity on the Farm 
contribution to the 


conveniences on 


An interesting 
discussion of modern 
the farm comes in the form of a letter 
from an eleven-year-old boy, who lives 
on a farm in Washington county, Iowa. 
He writes: 

“We have the electric lights on our 
farm. We think they are a fine light 
for the farm. We have twenty-six 
lights in all, fourteen in the house, 
three at the brooder shed, one at the 
corn crib, one at the grinder shed and 
one at the feeding floor, three at the 
barn, one on the pole, one in the gar- 
age and one in the wash house. In 
the evening when papa comes from 
sawing wood, he can see to unhitch, 
unharness and feed his team. We 
have a 75-watt bulb on the pole and in 
the garage. The rest are 40 and 25 
watts. 

“We pump water, do our washing, 
separating and ironing with electric- 
ity. We couldn’t do without the lights 
and power. We can light our pole 
light at the house, barn and garage. 
We enjoy the light on the front porch 
on summer evenings.” 





Shipping Stock to Other States 


An Iowa subscriber writes concern- 
ing shipping stock to other states, 
and whether it needs to be inspected. 

As we have recently stated in these 
columns, all breeding stock shipped 
from one state to another must be ac- 
companied by a clean bill of health 
issued by the state veterinarian or by 
an assistant state veterinarian. If 
shippers are neglectful of this, their 
stock is likely to be held up at the bor- 
der of the other state and quarantined 
until they can be tested. There is no 
fixed charge which veterinarians may 
make for this sort of service. 





A Friend of the Goat 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For the benefit of “Tired Farmer,” 
I will say that I have used goat's milk 
for years, and think it superior to 
cow’s milk. The cream is very thick, 
and the butter-fat runs high, nearly 
double that of the cow’s milk—also 
the casein. Not all female goats are 
good milkers. Mine are the Angora, 
and only about 6 per cent of them 
give as high as six pounds of milk a 
day, and that is for only about ninety 
days. Then they begin to shrink in 
their milk, and in another ninety days 
they are giving about one and one-half 


pounds per day, and in sixty more 
days they become dry and stay dry 


for four months. I have never had but 
one goat that freshened twice a year. 
BRUSH FARMER. 
Minnesota. 
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Users Say— 
Cecil Sturt ysart, Ia. 
oa w a 


y ith the Cham- 
pin Loader I have loaded 
08 loads of dirt and 283 
loads of manure at t 

rate of 50 big loads per 
day--l man and 1 team, 
It’s a great success.*’ 

C. 0. Hanson, Wilton, 8 
D., writes: ““Two smal 















Poad and spread 35 : 
> per day easily. 
The Chamt jon Loader is 
8 big success. 








Made of heavy 
give a lifeti 
50 ee 
Handles any kind 
labor saving 
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Champion 
to operate, 
ear. 


first y 
it un 







crops, ere . 
“Wonderful machine;’ 


y to operate even a boy can handle it. : 
of manure—from feed shed or barnyard—the greatest 
ever offered the American farmer. 
working parts that we can sell this outfit at a price that every 
farmer can afford. 


Special Prices and Terms 


T 
device 


Loader is simple in 
will last a lifetime. 
ar. Order now. 

til September 1. 
no cash, deposit or interest. 
offer ever. made ite 
Sepucaints and free literature. Ad- 


Western Silo 
105 fith St. 
Dew Moines, --, : 







of it! Loading 40 to ¢ 
loads 6f Manure per day. That’s what 
the Champion Manure Loader does—and ths 
horses do the work. It’s the world’s record— 
and mighty important to farmers these da; 
when speed and efficiency count. Compare that 
with the old fork hand-power, loading 8 t 
loads per day—the difference in time and cost 
labor pays for a Champion Loader in one sea 
for you, by being easy t 
anure, instead of going to waste, 
ids, increasing soii fertility, bieyer 
greater profits from high-priced land. Some s 
* “‘wouldn’t be without 










“‘wouldn’t sell mine for five, times its cost;” “just w 


5 
I have been looking for.’ These and similar exprese 
sions from users, of whom there are thousands, show 
conclusively why the Champion Loader ig considered 
the greatest farm labor saver and aid to increased goij 
fertility known today. 


AMPION 





MANURE LOADER 


Loads 40 to 60 Loads Per Day 


steel, substantial platform, strong elevator construction, to 
of satisfactory service—nothing to wear out or get out of 


Horses do the wor 





Sa simple, so few 





i construction, easy 
_ Pays for itself the 
Will ship immediately. 
1920, then pay for | 

Y Fairest, squarest 
Write today for full 
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15 to 20% Fewer Parts 
More Power for the Pull 


Heider Friction Drive does away with clutch, transmission gears and bevel 
rs. Allthree unitsarein one. With fewer parts torun, more power is put 
into drawbar pull or belt work. Steady, flexible power under perfect control. 
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No Gears to Strip 


No transmission gears 
means no gear stripping. 
Fewer parts—less wear— 
longer tractor life. Seven 
speeds forwa.d and re- 
verse for tractor and belt 
work, all with one motor 
speed and one lever. Easi- 
est to operate. 





12 Years 

Actual 
Field 
Work 


2 Sizes: 12-20, 9-16 


Send for catalog. See 
what Heider users say. 
You do not have to take 
“demonstration” of one or 
two days as proof. Cata- 
log also describes famous 
Rock Island CTX Tractor 
Plow, and one-man Trac- 
tor Disc. 








ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 


395 Second Avenue, Rock Island, 


Established 1855 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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| FEEDIN G QUESTIONS } 


} course they should be given access to 


Suckling Sow Rations 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What would you suggest for our 
suckling sows? We have ear corn, 
tankage, shorts and oil meal. Should 
the same ration be fed after farrowing 
“ How soon should the little 
pigs be fed and what is best for them? 
Should the pigs from registered sows 


s before? 


which are to be sold as breeders be fed | 
differently from the pigs which are to | 


be fattened for the market?” 

During the first few days after far- 
rowing, it is well to feed the sow 
rather lightly on a shorts slop with 
just a little corn and tankage. The 
ration may then be gradually increased 
until the sow is on full feed within 
about ten days after farrowing. She 
may be put on self-feeders of corn, 
tankage and shorts at this time, or 
she may be fed some such mixture as 
60 parts of corn, 20 parts middlings, 
10 parts tankage, 5 parts bran and 5 
parts oil meal. If skim-milk, butter- 
milk, or anything of the sort is avail- 
able, it will be highly appreciated. The 
condensed buttermilks and powdered 
buttermilks which may be bought on 
the market are good at this time. A 
plan which has been used with good 
success at the Iowa experiment station 
is to give the suckling sow and her 
pigs all the corn they will clean up 
in good shape and in addition a slop 
made by mixing three parts middlings 
with part tankage. This slop 
should be fed in amounts large enough 
so that the sow gets from one-half to 
a pound of tankage daily. 

The little pigs should have what 
they want to eat of corn, tankage and 
middlings, in a little creep or self- 
feeder of their own. They will ordi- 
narily begin eating around two or 
three weeks of age. 

There is no need of feeding the regis- 
tered pigs any different from the mar- 


one 


ket pigs, until after they pass a weight 
of seventy pounds. From that time 
on it may be a good plan to feed the 


registered pigs a rather higher per- 
centage of oats, or other feed high in 
crude fiber, in an effort to keep them 
from fattening prematurely, or in other 
words, to give them a chance to de- 
velop “stretch,” provided that the 
“stretch” is in the blood. 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest a good ration for 
sows with suckling pigs. Does it pay 
to slop? One man I know feeds noth- 
ing but corn. Another buys mill feeds. 


This seems to me to be very ex- 
Pensive. What is the best way to han- 
dle the sows in order to make the 


Most rapid gains on the pigs?” 

If the sows are in good flesh when 
they farrow, they do not need so very 
much feeding during the first week or 
so after the pigs come. Corn alone 
will do fairly well at this time, but it 
is really better to depend rather 
largely on a middlings or shorts slop 
in connection with the corn. After 
the first few days we would add tank- 
age to the ration, and would gradually 
increase the feed until after about ten 
days the sow is getting all she will 
eat, or about five or six pounds of 


corn, a pound or two of middlings or 
Shorts, and one-half to a pound of 
tankage. Anything in the way of 


skim-milk or buttermilk will be greatly 
appreciated. If neither skim-milk nor 
buttermilk may be had, it may be wise 
to consider feeding some of the but- 
termilk preparations, such as semi- 
Solid buttermilk, milkoline, condensed 
buttermilk, or powdered buttermilk. 

If self-feeders are available, it is a 
Pretty good scheme to put the suck- 
ling sow on self-feeders of corn and 
tankage about ten days after farrow- 
ing. If a good quality of alfalfa hay 
is available, we would also advise 
Keeping alfalfa hay before the suck- 
sows at all times. And of 








good pasture as soon as it becomes 
available. 

Corn alone better as a feed 
for suckling sows than it is as a feed 
for milk cows, for the simple reason 
that it is very poor in the bone and 
muscle building material that is so 
characteristic of milk. Corn as a part 
of the ration is splendid, but it needs 
to be helped out by such feeds as tank- 
age, which are rich in bone and mus- 
cle building material. From the stand- 
point of both economy and results, 
corn and tankage in self-feeders is a 
hard combination to beat. 


is no 





Wet Versus Dry Feed for Hogs 


A Kansas correspondent sends us a 
clipping in which it is stated that the 
hogs fed wet feed gained 26 per cent 
faster than the ones fed dry feed. 
The hogs fed the wet feed ate more 
than the hogs on the dry feed, but 
they required less feed for 100 pounds 


of gain. It is not stated in the clip- 
ping where this contest was con- 
ducted, and our correspondent asks 


concerning its reliability. 

We do not know anything about this 
particular contest, but do know that at 
the lowa Experiment Station they 
have ordinarily been able to get bet- 
ter results by giving’ feed dry in self- 
feeders than in any other way. They 
have tried giving the feed wet two or 
three times a day, but have found that 
the hogs on the same kind of feed fed 
dry in self-feeders have made larger 
gains. Of course, it is essential if the 
feed is fed dry that the hogs have 
free access to good drinking water at 
all times. We believe that slops and 
wet feeds are of great value only on 
farms where the hogs do not have free 
access to good water. 





Yearling Steer Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have thirty head of Angus calves 
which are from 18 to 20 months old 
and weigh around 600 pounds. For 
feed I have corn at $1.15, clover hay 
at $30, and oil meal at $88. These 


calves have been on a ration of ‘two- | 


thirds corn and one-third oats since 
late in December. I thought I would 
now leave out the oats and add more 
corn. They are now getting seven or 
eight pounds of hay daily. My idea is 
to feed them for the late June market. 
About how much will they eat daily 
when they are on full feed? Can I get 
them fat for June? I have thought of 
grinding the corn during the last 
month or two.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
gradually work these steers up to an 
average daily ration of twelve or thir- 
teen pounds of corn, two or three 
pounds of oil meal and four or five 
pounds of clover hay. On such a ration 
we would expect average daily gains of 
about two pounds. It is rather donubt- 
ful if our correspondent can get these 
600-pound steers really fat for the late 
June market, but they may neverthe- 
less be in good enough shape to sell 
to good advantage. In late June, the 
market is often quite good “for steers 
in just moderate flesh. Our corre- 
spondent’s plan of grinding his corn 
during the last month or two of the 
feeding period is probably good, altho 
there is no great need for so doing if 
there are hogs following. 





January Exports of Foodstuffs—The 
January export returns credit us with 
exports of 135,000,000 pounds of pork prod- 
ucts, as compared with 198,000,000 pounds 
a year ago; 8,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
as compared with 10,000,000 bushels of 
wheat a year ago; 1,000,000 pounds of 
canned beef, as compared with 12,000,000 
pounds a year ago. Exports of all kinds 
are still above the pre-war normal, but 
are decidedly below the high records es- 
tablished during 1919, 
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want from prices given — use one-half for 30 
days—then if not satisfied ship back the 
unused partand every cent yousend us will be 
returned by first mail. Your money is simply 
on deposit till you have tried MILKOLINE 
thoroughly to your own satisfaction. Big 
Kansas City Banks substantiate this offer— 
ask any of them about us or look us up in 
Dun or Bradstreet. 


Only 2c’ a Gallon: 


MILKOLINE comes in condensed form. It 
is simply moditied buttermilk made better 
for feeding. There is no sulphuric acid or 
any other injurious substance in it. It is 
guaranteed to last indefinitely in any climate 
and not to spoil, sour or rot under any cir- 
cumstances, Flies do notcome near it. Full 
feeding directions withevery package. When 
fed as directed (one part MILKOLINE 
to 50 parts of water or swill) MILKOLINE 
costs but 2c a gallon or less. 


Great Feed Saver: 


MILKOLINE aids digestion and promotes 

assimilation so that feed wastage is reduced. 

It helps tone up hogs and poultry, and users 
say that it saves easily one-third feed. 





Have “Market Toppers” and Prize Winners—Save Feed, : 


and shorten the feeding period. Prove at our risk that you 
can make from $3.00 to $10.00 more per hog and practically eliminate dis- 
ease by feeding Milkolime at a cost of 2c a gallon or less. 


30 Day Guaranteed Trial: 


else — you can see for yourself on your own farm that MILKOLINE is a big money maker for 
anyone raising hogs and poultry. The deal isn’t closed until you are satisfied. 
risk because we know what MILKOLINE w 


You don’t have to take 


our word or that of anyone 


We take the 
Ih do, Order any amount of MILKOLINE yeu 


Tested By University: 


Prof. W. B. Combs, Ass't Prof. of Dairy Hus- 
bandry, of Missouri University, in a recent 
test found that Milkoline-fed hogs gained 
nearly one-half pound more per day than others 
ood Ot ne lot fed - 
MILKOLINE cost consid- 
erably less in spite of a PRICES 
heavier gain. The test | These prices are F.0.B. 
showed a profit of 82.57% | Ks wy Ci 
— on Py fed of. Dentors in all g 
ogs over others ina 30-day | Of Me United 
test, Copy of report mailed | 5 Gal. Keg - $7.50 
free on request, We re- | 10 Gal. Keg - 12.50 
ceive testimonials from the | 15 Gal. Keg - 16.50 
biggest and most success- | 32 Gal. Barrel 32.60 
fal a y Bay 4 — 55 Gal. Sat ane? 
‘or instance ackson, ae 4 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y., — SV Gee 
says ‘Milkoline fixed up a [saves you money- 
bunch of shoats that had 
lost their appetites, and produced great results 
with pure Duroc Sows.” 


Try Mitkoline at Our Risk 


Order a barrel or any amount you want from 





‘ .. Dealers in all parts 














above prices—send check or money order—take 
30 days using half of amount or- 





Send This Coupon! 


dered on your own farm and your 
own hogs—then, if not satisfied, 
ship back unused part at our 





THE MILKOLINE MFG. CO. 


are to return my money. 


STATE........00 








648 Creamery Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 

In accordance with your guaranteed offer, please ship me 
...Gallons MILKOLINE for which enclosed find $..... ... 

ij agree to use half, but at the end of 30 days, if lam not satisfied, 

I will ship back unused portion, if any, at your expense, and you 


coeecese ss COUNTY cc ccccccccencesees 


‘ SHIPPING POINT... .......0sceeccecccccsseessesesecscesscscseses 


expense and we'll return every 
penny sentus. What fairer offer 
could you ask? Your name on @ 
pat card will bring big 42-page 
900k and copy of report from Mis- 
souri University Dairy Dept. No 
obligation— write today. 


Agents Wanted. 


The Milkoline 
Mig. Co. : 


648 Creamery Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 























40 BUSHELS 
'' PER’ ACRE 
fi” a. faa Si 





Your father had a chance like this 
30 years ago—and didn’t take it. Ask 
HIM if he made a mistake. MeCur- 
tain county, Oklahoma, wants more 
real settlers—farmers, not speculators 
—for virgin, cut-over lands. Thou- 
sands of acres of 

Big Free Range 

where cattle fatten for market without 
a cent’s expense for feed. Range hogs 
get no corn till ten days before ship- 
ping—and bring top prices. Springs 
and running water throughout county. 
Mild winters. Stock ranges without 
shelter. Good shipping facilities. 














No Drouths! 


outhern Land 2 Townsite G. 


Broken Bow, Oklahoma. 








All Crops Grow 


Grain, cotton, fruit, potatoes, truck 
—anything planted in this fertile choe- 
ponies — BIG profits. Many 
people pay for farms with one crop. 
Ample Paiafall. Clay subsoil. Never 
acrop failure. G schools. 


10 Years to Pay 


Actual farmers—no land hogs nor 
speculators—have ten years in which 
to complete payments. Most pay out 
in short time with profits from crops. 
Improved lands, to 6 miles from 
Broken Bow, a city of 3,000. Good 
roads. Low taxes. Last chance at 
cheap land. If you’re a FARMER, a 
good citizen and want further inform- 
ation, address 

















Minnesota Corn Lands | SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., 


Wiltimar, Minnesota ' The Allen County investment €o., 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


lola, Kansas 
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OMPARE your farm today with 
the way it looked ten years ago. 
Figure the value of your implements 
now and the worth of those you owned 
five years back. Look how well you've pro- 
vided for your horses, cows, chickens and other 


stock. 

What have you done for yourself? For your own 
comfort, convenience and health? 

You owe yourself and your family a Colt Carbide Light- 
ing and Cooking Plant. You deserve the clear, white 
flickerless light. You have earned the right to sit and read 
in comfort without eye-strain after having worked like a 
nailer from sun-up to sun-down. You owe yourself the 
convenience of having instant light in every room at the 
snap of your finger. No matches needed; no carrying of 
light from room to room. 

Your wife has earned the right to freedom from oil-lamp 
drudgery. She can use to better advantage the time she 
spends daily cleaning and refilling the lamps. 





Passing of 
the Oil Lamp 


When man invented the 


glass chimuey the open 
torch became a _ lamp, 
Now the oil lamp is rap- 
idly disappearing from 
the farmhouses of Amer- 


Carbide Lighting OLT x: Cooking Plant it, Te ai srudaory 


refilling lamps is fast be- 
coming but a memory to 
farmwives; the pale light 
of the lamp is moving to 
obscurity before the clear, 
white, dependable light 
from Colt Carbide Light- 
ing and Cooking Plants. 


mn 


are more popular today than ever. Never were there so 
many in use. Never before did so many farmers appreciate 
their many real advantages. These plants are simplicity 
itself. Easily installed. A few minutes a month is all the 
care they need. Thousands have been in operation for 
years without requiring one cent for repairs. 

Light and cook from the same plant. 7 eageercma gy Boy oe 

Flood your house with artificial sunshine in the long dark the outside, so does a 
hours of the night. Do this at a cost so low that it will {0lt. Carbide Taghting and 


Cooking Plant add more 
surprise you. 
J. B. COLT CO. 


than its cost to the value 
288 Fourth Avenue New York City 


As paint improves the 





of a house on the inside. 
And the comfort, con- 
venience and cleanliness 
of the plant are ady 
tages which add immea: 
urably to the joy of living. 
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FINE STOCK OR DAIRY FARM 


148 acres, 8-room house. bath room; large barn; 
three poultry houses; large re frigerator and meat 
bouse; ice house; 150 barrcl supply tank enclosed 
supplied by large well, never failing fine water; 
some fruit, woven wire and hedge fences; 100 acres 
bluegrass for past 20 years, balance wheat and culti- 
vation; 1¢ miles Pleasant Hill, 35 to Kansas City with 
rock road all the way. This description guaranteed, 
come. Possession 10 days. Price $175 acre. Otber 


bargains. Terms 
A. J. JONES, - Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


FARM FOR RENT 


200 acre farm, two miles from town, land all 
tillable and in high state of cultivation. 
Good improvements, can give possession March 
first. We also offersome fine farms for sale or 
exchange. 


F. P. Shekleton & Sons, 
Northwest Kansas 
600 Acre vines for Sale 
; , 155 acres level land tn 

suits feed aoe 


Good neighbor- 
liate possession if 
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make you money from the st 
grow fn valve from year t« 
Offering os 

Investme nt O 
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The Straus Brothers Co. 
Capital and : 


88 Straus Bldg 








3, 000, 000.00 
er | 

















Lawler, fa. 





A GREAT STOCK FARM | 


FOR SALE 

620 acres, comprisin € a8 good an fr 
Faising or breeding farm as any one 
situated near Sheldon, 
with three rallroads, k ort 
among some of the best 1ral and farm } n 
Iowa. Price is reason able, t s are gc od. If int 
ested, write for pictures and terms. 


L.L. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, 


24¢ taae i a 
Hardwood Cut-over uant oe 
nor gravelly. Close tk core : hoo! 
—in the heart of the datr; 
th the owners; no agents 
Easy terms. Also improved farms 
nd booklet No. 10 {TH WESTERN: 
COMP ANY, Land Department, Stanley, 


npro ved stock 
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Lakeshore 107 Near Town 
Largely Open—Firs? Ciass 
— Dandy big basement barn, 6 room honse, other 
DON'T FORGET to send for our new 1920 spring buildings, orchard, hardwood timber. Only 4 miles 
land list of Central Wisconsin Centuria, Polk County, Wis.—530 miles Twin cities 
farm bargains Write today On state road. Beautiful home and guaranteed pro- 
ductive money-making farm at only @112 per acre on 
Marehficlad, Wis. easy terms, Baker, R-83, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 
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for this let and map 
Graham's Land Office 

















The Light of Western Stars 


By 


ZANE GREY 











SYNOPSIS—Madeline Hammond, com- 
ing from New York to see her brother. 
finds herself alone at midnight in a lonely 
railroad station at El Cajon, a small west- 
ern village. She is accosted by Gene 
Stewart, a drunken cowboy, who tries to 
force her to marry him, but he sobers up 
when he discovers her identity. Two Mex- 
icans quarrel outside the depot, over Bo- 
nita, a Mexican girl. One is fatally shot, 
and Bonita escapes on Stewart's horse. 
Stewart then escorts Miss Hammond to 
the home of Florence Kingsley, fiance of 
Al Hammond. Stewart, forgiven by Ham- 
mond for his insult to Madeline, is ac- 
cusedeby the sheriff of the murder of the 
Mexican He thrashes the sheriff when 
he speaks disrespectfully of Miss Ham- 
mond and hits the trail for the Mexican 
border and joins Madero’s revolutionists. 
Madeline meets Don Carlos, the swarthy, 
treacherous Mexican dandy who owns a 
ranch nearby and is known to be a rebel. 
Later she buys Stillwell’s ranch, as well 
as that of Don Carlos, and makes a per- 
fect ranch home. When Stewart comes 
back, she rescues him from himself, per- 
suades him to reform and come to the 
ranch as foreman, where he makes good. 
Madeline's sister, Helen, with a party of 
friends from the east, come to visit the 
ranch. In order to escape the danger of 
guerrillas, a camping party up in the 
mountains is formed. The days are spent 
in a general good time. The visitors hear 
the story of a lost gold mine somewhere 
in the fastnesses of the desert ranges. 
Madeline accidentally comes upon Stewart 
secretly talking with Bonita, the Mexican 


‘girl, but will not permit him to explain. 


The party learns that Don Carlos and his 


guerrillas are camping on the mountain 
trail, blocking their return home. The 
women are hidden in a cave and when 


the Mexican band comes to the camp they 
are bluffed off by the cowboys. The party 
almost immediately starts for the ranch 
by a roundabout trail, and escapes an 
open fight with the outlaws. Helen and 
her party soon leave for the east. The 
evening of the wedding of Al Hammond 
and Florence, the sheriff and his party, 
with Bonita captive, suddenly arrive and 
demand the arrest of Stewart for murder. 
A long argument ensues, and when Pat 
Hawe, the sheriff, openly insults Miss 
Hammond, one of the cowboys, Monty 


Price, engages both the sheriff and his 
deputy in a pistol duel, and all three are 
killed Stewart despairs of regaining the 


confidence of Madeline. He declares his 
love for the eastern girl, and after a 
tempestuous scene again joins the Mexican 
rebels, intending to court death in battle. 


CHAPTER 22—THE SECRET TOLD. 


In the shaded seclusion of her room, 
buried face-down among the soft cush- 
ions on her couch, Madeline Hammond 
lay prostrate and quivering under the out- 
rage she had suffered. 

The afternoon wore away; twilight fell; 
night came; and then Madeline rose fo sit 
by the window to let the cool wind blow 
upon her hot face. She passed thru hours 
of unintelligible shame and impotent rage 
and futile striving to reason away her de- 
filement 

The train of brightening stars seemed 
to mock her with their unattainable, pas- 
sionless serenity. She had loved them, 
and now she imagined she hated them 
and everything connected with this wild, 
fateful and abrupt west. 

She would go home. 

Edith Wayne had been right; the west 
was no place for Madeline Hammond. She 
decision to go home came easily, natur- 
ally, she thought, as the result of events. 
It caused her no mental strife. Indeed, 
she fancied she felt relief. The great 
stars, blinking white and cold over the 
and, 


dark crags, looked down upon her, 
as always, after she had watched them 
for a while they enthralled her. “Under 


thinking a 
destiny 


mused, 
romantic 


western stars,’’ she 
little scornfully of the 


they had blazed for her idle sentiment. 
But they were beautiful; they were 
speaking; they were mocking; they drew 


her. “Ah!” she sighed. “It will not be 
so very easy to leave them, after all.” 
Madeline closed and darkened the win- 


dow. She struck a light. It was neces- 
sary to tell the anxious servants who 
knocked that she was well and required 
nothings A soft step on the walk outside 
arrested her. Who was there—Nels or 
Nick Steele or Stillwell? Who shared 
the guardianship over her now that Mon- 
ty Price was dead, and that other—that 


savage—? It was monstrous an unfath- 
omable that she regretted hi 

The light annoyed her. Com cilane dark- 
ness fitted her strange mood. She re- 
tired and tried to compose herself to 
sleep. Sleep for her was not a matter of 
will, Her cheeks burned so hotly that 
she rose to bathe them. Cold water would 
10t alleviate this burn, and then, de- 
spairing of forgetfulness, she lay down 
with a shameful gratitude for the 
cloak of night. Stewart's kisses were 
there, scorching her lips, her closed eyes, 
her swelling neck. They penetrated de eper 
and deeper into her blood, into her heart, 
into her soul—the terrible farewell kisses 








of a passionate, hardened man. Despite 
his baseness, he had loved her. 

Late in the night Madeline fell asleep 
In the morning she was pale and languid, 
but in a mental condition that promised 


composure. 
It was considerably after her regular 
hour that Madeline repaired to her office, 


The door was open, and just outside, 
tipped back in a chair, sat Stillwell. 

‘“‘Mawnin’, Miss Majesty,” he said, ag 
he rose to greet her with his usual cour 
tesy. There were signs of trouble in his 
lined face. Madeline shrank inwardly, 
fearing his old lamentations about Stew. 
art. Then she saw a dusty, ragged pony 
in the yard, and a little burro drooping 
under a heavy pack. Both animals bore 
evidence of long, arduous travel. 

“To whom do they belong?’ asked Mad. 
eline. 

“Them critters? Why, Danny Mains,” 
replied Stillwell, with a cough that be. 
trayed embarrassment. 

“Danny Mains?” echoed Madeline, won- 
deringly. 

“Wal, I said so.” 

Stillwell was indeed not himself. 

“Is Danny Mains here?” she asked, in 
sudden curiosity. 

The old cattleman nodded gloomily 


“Yep, he’s hyar, all right. Sloped ia 
from the hills, an’ he hollered to see 
Bonita. He's locoed, too, about that little 
black-eyed hussy. Why, he hardly said 
‘Howdy, Bill,’ before he begun to ask 


wild an’ eager questions. I took him in 


to see Bonita. He’s been there more’n 
a half-hour now.” 
Evidently, Stillwell’s sensitive feelings 


had been ruffled. Madeline’s curiosity 
changed to blank astonishment, which 
left her with a thrilling premonition. She 
caught her breath. A thousand thoughts 
seemed thronging for clear conception in 


her mind. 

Rapid footsteps with an accompaniment 
of clinking spurs sounded in the hallway. 
Then a young man ran out upon the porch 
He resembled a cowboy in his lithe ild, 


his garb and action, in the way he wore 
his gun; but his face, instead of being 
red, was clear, brown tan. His eyes were 
blue; his hair was light and curly He 
was a handsome, frank-faced boy At 
sight of Madeline, he slammed down his 
sombrero, and, leaping at her, he pos- 
sessed himself of her hands. His swift 
violence not only alarmed her, but paine 
fully reminded her of something she 
wished to forget. 

This cowboy bent his head and kissed 
her hands, and wrung them, and when he 
straightened up he was crying. 

“Miss Hammond, she’s safe an’ almost 
well, an’ what I feared most ain't 89, 
thank God,” he cried. ‘Sure, I'll never 
be able to pay you for all you've done for 
her. She’s told me how she was dragged 
down here, how Gene tried to save her, 
how you spoke up for Gene an’ her. too, 
how Monty at the last throwed his guns. 
Poor Monty! We were good friends, Mon- 
ty an’ I. But it wasn’t friendship for me 
that made Monty stand in there. He 


would have saved her anyway. Monty 
Price was the whitest man I ever knew 
There's Nels an’ Nick an’ Gene, he’s bee? 


some friend to me; but Monty Price was 


—he was grand. He never kne\ any 
more than you or Bill, here, or the boys, 
what Bonita was to me.” 

Stillwell’s kind and heavy hand fell up 


on the cowboy’s shoulder. 

“Danny, what’s all this queer gab?” he 
asked “An’ you're takin’ somé berty 
with Miss Hammond, who never seen you 


before. Sure, I'm makin’ allowance fet 


amazin’ strange talk. I see you're not 
drinkin’. Maybe you’re plumb coed. 
Come, ease up now, an’ talk sense 





The cowboy’s fine, frank fac« roke 
into a smile. He dashed the tears from 
his eyes. Then he laughed. His laugh 
had a pleasant, boyish ring—a happy 
ring 

“Bill, old pal, stand bridle-down for % 
minute, will you?” Then he bo 1 to 
Madeline “I beg your pardon Miss 
Hammond, for seemin’ rudeness. I an 
ny Mains An’ Bonita is my w I'm 
so crazy glad she’s saf ' oa 
so grateful to you $ 





a wonder I didn’t kiss you outrig! 


“Bonita’s your wife?” ejaculated Still 
well. . 

“Sure. We've been married {fo 
months,” replied Danny, happily ne 
Stewart did it. Good old Gene, he’s hell 
on marryin’. I guess maybe I haven’ 
come to pay him up for all he’s done [0F 
me! You see, I’ve been in lov ith 
Bonita for two years. An’ Gene—you 


know, Bill, what a way Gene has with 
girls—he was—well, he was tryin’ to sé 
Boni.a to have me.” 
Madeline’s quick, varying emotions 
were swallowed up in a boundless slad 
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Something dark, deep, heavy and 
yer was flooded from her heart. She 
a sudden rich sense of gratitude to- 













7 this smiling, clean-faced cowboy 
whose blue eyes flashed thru tears. 

“Danny Mains!” she said, tremulously 
and smilingly. “If you are as glad as 
your news has made me—if you really 
think I merit such a reward—you may 
kiss me outright.” 

With a bashful wonder, but with right 
hearty will, Danny Mains availed himself 
of this gracious privilege. 

Stillwell snorted. The signs of his phe- 
nomenal smile were manifest, otherwise 
Maceiine would have thought that snort 
an indication of furious disapproval. 

ll, straddle a chair,”” said Danny. 
“y Y back a heap these last few 
m hs, frettin’ over your bad boys, Dan- 
ny an’ Gene. You'll need support under 
you while I'm throwin’ my yarn. Story 
of my > Bin.” He placed a chair for 
M ‘Miss Hammond, beggin’ your 
rp again, I want you to listen, also. 
Vv face an’ eyes of a woman who 
lo ear of.other people's happiness 
B s, somehow, it’s easy for me to 
ti: yokin’ at you.’”® 

manner subtly changed them. Pos- 
sil took a little swagger; certainly 
I the dignity that he had shown un- 
a tress of feeling; he was now more 
li cowboy about to boast or affect 
eC stunning maneuver Walking off 
t rch, he stood before the weary 
h and burro. 

yed out!”” he exclaimed 

with the swift violence so char- 

ac stic of men of his class, he slipp:2 
al ck from the burro and threw <2ddle 
an ridle from the horse. 

re! See ’em! Take a look at the 
as og-gone weight you ever packed! 
Yo been some faithful to Danny 
Ma An’ Danny Mains pays! Never 
a saddle again or a strap or a halter or 
a hobble so long as you live! So long as 
you live nothin’ but grass an’ clover, an’ 
coo! water in shady places, an’ dusty 
Swales to roll in an’ rest an’ sleep’ 

Then he untied the pack, and, taking a 
small, heavy sack from it, he came back 
upon the porch. Deliberately he dumped 
the contents of the sack at Stillwell’s feet 
Piece after piece of rock thumped upon 
the floor. The pieces were sharp, ragged, 
evidently broken from a ledge; the bedy 
of them was white in color, with yellow 
veins and bars and streaks Stillwell 
grasped up one rock after another, stared 
and stuttered, put the rocks to his lips, 
dug into them with his shaking fingers; 
then he lay back in his chair, head against 
the wall, and as he gaped at Danny the 


old smile 










began to transform his face. 





















“Lord, Danny, if you hevn’t been an’ 
gone an’ struck it rich!” 

Danny regarded Stillwell with lofty 
condescension. 

“Some rich,” he said. ‘Now, Bill, what 
have we got here, say, offmand?’”’ 

“Oh, Lord, Danny! I'm afraid to say. 
Look, Miss Majesty, jest look at the gold 
[ve lived among prospectors an' gold 
min fer thirty years, an’ I never seen 
the beat of this.”’ 

“The Lost Mine of the Padres!" cried 
Danr in stentorian voice. ‘An’ it be- 
longs to me!” 

Stillwell made some incoherent sound 
as he sat up fascinated, quite beside him- 
6elf 

“B it was some long time ago since 
you me,’ said Danny “Fact is, I 
kno yw you felt, because Gene kept me 
post I happened to run across Bonita, 
an isn’t goin’ to let her ride away 
alor hen she told me she was in trou- 
ble it the trail for the Peloncillos. 
Bor had Gene’s horse, an’ she was to 
meet up on the trail. We got to the 
mo s all right, an’ nearly starved for 
a fe lays till Gene found us. He had 
got trouble himself, an’ couldn’t fetch 

u th him. 

ade for the crags, an’ built a 
Cabir come down that day Gene sent his 
hors sty to you. Never saw Gene 
80 | arted. Well, after he sloped 
for ¢ m r Bonita an’ I were hard put 
to alive But we got along, 
an’ was then she began to care 
a litt me. Because I was decent. 
Ik gars an’ went down to Rodeo 
to gs ties for the skins, an’ bought 
eru pplies I needed. Once I went 
to ! jon an’ run plumb into Gene. He 
wa from the revolution an’ cuttin’ 
up But I got away from him after 
do [ could to drag him out of town 
A after that Gene trailed up 
to s an’ und us Gene had 

t <in’ iia ‘ changed wonder- 
fi dandy. It was then he 
be r the life out of me to 
m ry Bonita. I was happy, 
8 n’ I was some seared of 
8] Bonita had been little flirt, 
an Is d get of hal 
ter ad igainst G r But I 
Ww i “ turned out Gen 
¥ p occasionally packin’ sup- 
pi n’ always he’d get after me 
to richt thing by Bonita Gene’s 
80 ird to buck against! I had 
to an’ I asked Bonita to marry 
me she wouldn't at first—said 
Bhe isn't good enough for me. But I 
saw marriage idea was workin’ deep, 
en’ 





i just kept on bein’ as decent as I 
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18-30, a Four Plow Tractor for the 
Largest Farm and the Heaviest Work. 
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The Allis-Chalmers 





This Allis-Chalmers 18-30 Will Pull Any 28-Inch 
Separator With Surplus Power to Spare. 


Now, when you are thinking of what your tractor will do with plows, 
is the time to think what it will do later on, when you are in the midst of 


The Allis-Chalmers 18-30 is the only farm tractor of its size that will 
pull a 28-inch Separator, with power to spare, under all conditions. 


It will not only pull your 28-inch Sepa- 
rator but it will operate it steadily, at lower 
costs than any other tractor you can buy. 


Think of your tractor purchase im every 
way that it affects the work on your farm, or 
the possibility of profits it opens up to you. 


In road work the Allis-Chalmers 18-30 
will pull a 10-foot grader. 


HAWKEYE TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN IOWA 


portion. 


In plowing it will pull four 14-inch bot- 
toms and turn over 16 acres in 10 hours. 

With discs, harrows, cultipackers and 
other implements it will do work in pro- 


If you are interested in turning costs into 


profits, place your order now with your local 


dealer and if there is no local dealer in your 


town, write or come to Des Moines. 





205-207 W. Ninth Street 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
For 65 years one of the largest and best known manufacturers of quality 


machinery in the world. 


Des Moines, lowa 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Western Kansas Ranch 
FOR SALE 


17,000 acres ; 3,200 deeded, balance leased. All under 
new 3-wire fence; 4 windmills, large concrete supply 
tanks, reservoirs; two sets ranch improvements; 
160 acres in cultivation, balance well grassed. Will 
carry 2,000 cattle, or 10,000 sheep. 

Hard to excel as an agricultural proposition; 90% 
smooth farm land. Splendid crops of corn, wheat, 
rye, maize, broomcorn, etc., raised all around ranch. 
Land in cultivation produced the last year, double 
per acre what ts asked 

Here ts a big opportunity for the right man with 
some help to farm part of this land and run Cattle on 
the balance. Offered for sale to close up a corpo- 
ration. Price only #20 per acre; liberal terms on 
part of purchase price. Oil leases will take care of 


the taxes. Addrese 
A. L. Stockwell, .Prosi’en*. Larned, Kan. 
for facts about Wyoming 


Write Today lands. Complete authentic 


tnformation on agricultur- 
1, dairying and livestock 
opportunities in irrigated and non-irrigated districts 
We have no lan4 to sell, but will help you find good 
afairprice. Wyoming immigration 
c ommission, 302 Capitol Bldg, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


FOR THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


of S. E. Missouri farm lands where we raise every- 
thing and the biggest ylelds, $40 per acre up, write 


JOHN L. CRUTCHER, Essex, Mo. 

















Ait Farm and Home—2 acres, 180 
‘ tiitebtee + rolling, + level, 25 timber and wood, 5 
saw timber, balance finest pasture. Soll, a deep rich 
chocolate clay loam; live town and station 4 mifeson 
state highway, and near two large cities. House 
modern, 10 rooms and bath, hot water heat. Barn 
40x120, shed attached 18x112, silo 14x40, horse barn 
26x56 (hay and grain above), sheep and cattle shed 
24x96 with hay barn attached, machine shed 22x56. 
Also milk house, ice house, hen house, garage,7-room 
tenant house; apple orchard 2,000 trees. If party can 
take possession this spring wil! include 26 pure bred 
sows for spring farrow. Complete description and 
price malied. A. Dutton, owner, Box C, Trempea- 
leau, Wisconsin. 


New YorkState Dairy Farms 


Fine Delaware County Dairy farms, all sizes, all 
prices, fully stocked with choice dairy cows, fully 
equipped with farm machinery and other personal 
property. Sold on easy terms. By government 
reports the greatest dairy county in the gréatest 
dairy state in the Union. Write for catalog. 

The John O. Hillis Farm Agency 
Hobart, Delaware Co., New York 


NINETTE, MANITOBA 


For sale 480 acres, 350 acres cultivated. All fenced 
and cross fenced with 10 strands woven wire. 
buildings, abundant water supply with wtndmili. 
4 miles from town. School and church on farm. 
Price-@35 per acre. James Clark, Ninette, Manitoba. 


Farms in Texas for Sale 
BY OWNER. WRITE 
ROBT. MORRIS, Box 327, Victoria, Texas 

















$2,000 Down Secures 
300 Acres with Pair Horses, 


2 mules, 12 cows, 10 helfers, bull, 5 steers, all high- 
grade Hoisteins, bogs, poultry, bay, fodder, carriages, 
wagons, harness, imp ements inciuded; $4,300 geta 
everything, easy terms, biggest bargain ever offered 
in this rich dairy and farming section, by owner 
whose oil interests in the South require quick re- 
moval. Near mainline depot and market city. Dark 
loam soll cuts 3 tone hay the acre, 75-cow pasture, 
wood, timber, large orchards; vast quantity berries 
for high prices at local stores. New 12-room house, 
2 immense basement barns, silo, corn sterage barn, 
granary, running water house and barns. Details 
page 7 Strout’s Spring Catalog Bargains 33 Siates 









copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922- g 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 

A iragea giving 

t Ek S m re- 
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on. 3 months’ 


subscription 


If for a he ou are think- 
ing of buy . Simply write 
me a lett me Landology 
and all p 


Skidmore Land Co.,°°97 Hall Ave., Marinette, Wis. 


NORTHEASTERN MICHIGAN 
GOODLAND, “The Last Good Land 
vow price. (/@}) st: tee met 
ctnenae ranmne, Wee’) NE, MICH, BUREAD 


RESORT LOCATIONS. UL” BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 











ET A HOME OF YOUR OWN from the 
¥ Pioneer Land Co, Kelliher, Minn Where good 
land {sg cheap, the land of big Alfalfa and Clover. 
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knew how. So it was my wantin’ to 
marry Bonita—my bein’ glad to marry 
her—that made her grow soft an’ sweet 
an’ pretty as—as a mountain quail. Gene 
fetched up Padre Marcos, an’ he married 
us.”’ 

Danny paused in his narrative, breath- 
ing hard, as if the memory of the incidént 
described had stirred strong and thrill- 
ing feeling in him. Stillwell’s smile was 
rapturous. Madeline leaned toward 
Danny with her eyes shining 

“Miss Hammond, an’ you, Bill Still- 
well, now listen, for this is strange I've 
got to tell you. The afternoon Bonita 
an’ I were married, when Gene an’ the 
padre had gone, I was happy one minute 


an’ low-hearted the next. I was mis- 
erable because I had a bad name. I 
couldn’t buy even a decent dress for my 
pretty wife 3onita heard me, an’ she 
was some mysterious. She told me the 
story of the lost mine of the padres, an’ 
she kissed me an’ made joyful over me 


in the strangest way.e I knew marriage 
went to women’s heads, an’ I thought 
even Bonita had a spell. 

“Well, she left me for a little, an’ 
when she came back she wore some pret- 
ty yellow flowers in her hair. Her eyes 
were big an’ black an’ beautiful. She 
said some queer things about spirits roll- 





he mixed up with Don Carlos. Bonita 
will tell you some staggerin’ news about 


that outfit. Just now my story is all 
gold.” 
Danny Mains got up and kicked back 


his chair. Blue lightning gleamed from 
his eyes as he thrust a hand toward Still- 
weil. 

“Bill, old pal, put her there—give me 
your hand,” he said. ‘“‘You were always 
my friend. You had faith in me. Well, 
Danny Mains owes you, an’ he owes Gene 


Stewart a good deal, an’ Danny Mains 
pays! I want two pardners to help me 
work my gold-mine. You an’ Gene. If 
there’s any ranch hereabouts that takes 
your fancy I'll buy it. If Miss Hammond 
ever gets tired of her range an’ stock 
an’ home I'll buy them for Gene. If 
there’s any railroad town round here 
that she likes I'll’ buy it. If I see any- 


thin’ myself that I like, I'll buy it. Go 
out; find Gene for me. I’m achin’ to see 
him, to tell him. Go fetch him; an’ right 
here in this house, with my wife an’ Miss 
Hammond as witnesses, we'll draw up a 
pardnership. Go find him, Bill. I want to 
show him this gold, show him how Danny 
Mains pays! An’ the only bitter drop in 
my cup today is that I can’t ever pay 
Monty Price.” 














to the porch, a shrunken, stooped, and 
sad-faced man, she was startled. 

The padre bowed low to her. 

“Senora, will, you grant me an audi- 
ence?” he asked, in perfect English, and 
his voice was low-toned and grave. 

“Certainly, Padre Marcos,” replied 
Madeline; and she led him into her office. 

“May I beg to close the doors?” he 
asked. “It is a matter of great moment, 
which you might not care to have anyone 
hear.”’ 


Wonderingly, Madeline inclined her 
head The padre gently closed one door | 
and then the other. | 


“Senora, I have come to disclose a se- 
cret—my own sinfulness in keeping it— 
and to implore your pardon. Do you re- 
member that night Senor Stewart dragged 
me before you in the waiting-room at El 
Cajon?” 

“Yes,”’ replied Madeline. 

“Senora, since that night you have 
been Senor Stewart's wife!” 

Madeline became as motionless as stone. 
She seemed to feel nothing, only to hear. 

“You are Senor Stewart's wife. I have 
kept the secret under fear of death. But 
I could keep it no longer. Senor Stewart 
may kill me now. Ah! Senora, it is very 
strange to you. You were so frightened 
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you. But if he lived, I knew tiiat I must 
Some day. c 
“Strange indeed that Senor Stewart and 
Padre Marcos should both come to this Ds 
ranch together. The great change your 
goodness wrought in my beloved people 
was no greater than the change in Senor 
Stewart. Senora, I feared you would go 
away one day, go back to your eastern ‘ 
home, ignorant of the truth. The time 
came when I confessed to Stewart—said | 
must tell you. Senora, the man went 
mad with joy. I have never seen so ‘ 
preme a joy. He threatened no more to be 
kill me! That strong, cruel vaquero 


begged me not to tell the secret—never to 
reveal it. He confessed his love for you— 
a love something like the desert storm. 
He swore by all that was once sacred tg 


him, and by my cross and my chur 
that he would be a good man, that 


would be worthy to have you secretly his M 

wife for the little time left him to worship A 7, 
at your shrine. You needed never to cp 
know. So I held my tongue, half pitying ae : 
him, half fearing him, and praying for ay 


some God-sent light. 

“Senora, it was a fool’s paradise that 
Stewart lived in. I saw him often. When 
he took me up into the mountains to have 
me marry that wayward Bonita and 
lover, I came to have respect for a 











r 
1 
in’ rocks down the canyon. Then she Madeline’s lips tremblingly formed to | that night, you knew not what happened. whose ideas about nature and life and 
said she wanted to show me where she tell Danny Mains and Stillwell that the Senor Stewart threatened me. He forced God were at variance with mine. But the 
always sat an’ waited an’ watched for cowboy they wanted so much had left the you. He made me speak the service. He man is a worshiper of God in all material 
me when I was away. She led me around ranch; but the flame of fine loyalty that made you speak the Spanish yes. And I, things. He is a part of the wind and sun 
under the crags to a long slope It was burned in Danny's eyes, the happiness Senora, knowing the deeds of these sinful and desert and mountain that have mace 
some pretty there—clear an’ open, with that made the old cattleman’'s face at cowboys, fearing worse than disgrace to him. I have never heard more beautiful 
a long sweep, an’ the desert yawnin’ once amazing and beautiful, stiffened her one so beautiful and so good as you, I words than those in which he persu: i 
deep an’ red. There were yellow flowers | lips. She watched the huge Stillwell and | could not do less than marry you truly. | Bonita to accept Senor Mains, to forget 
on that slope, the same kind she had in the little cowboy, both talking wildly, as At least you should be his wife. So her old lovers, and henceforth to be hap- 
her hair—the same kind that Apache | they walked off arm in arm to find Stew- married you, truly, in the service of my | py. He is their friend. I wish I could tell 
girl wore hundreds of years ago when | art. She imagined something of what | church.” you what that means. It sounds so sim- 
she led the padre to the gold-mine Danny’s disappointment would be, of the “My God!” cried Madeline, rising. ple. It is really simple. All things great 
“When I thought of that, an’ saw elder man’s consternation and grief, when ‘‘Hear me! I implore you, Senora, hear | are so. For Senor Stewart it was natural 
Bonita’s eyes, an’ then heard the strange he learned that Stewart had left for the me out! Do not leave me! Do not look to be loyal to his friend, to have a 1e 
crack of rollin’ rocks—heard them rattle | border. At this juncture she looked up | so—so— Ah, Senora, let me speak a | sense of the honor due to a woman 0 
down an’ grow faint—I was some out to see a strange, yet familar figure ap- word for Senor Stewart. He was drunk had loved and given, to bring about their 
of my head. 3ut not for long. Them proaching. Padre Marcos! Certain it was | that night. He did not know what he was | marriage, to succor them in their i 
rocks were rollin’ all right, only it was | that Madeline felt herself trembling. What | about. In the morning he came to me, and loneliness. It was natural for him 
the weatherin’ of the cliffs did his presence mean on this day? He | made me swear by-my cross that I would | never to speak of them. It would ve 
“An’ there under the crags was a gold | had always avoided meeting her when- | not reveal the disgrace he had put upon | been natural for him to give his life in 
pocket ever possible. He had been exceedingly you. If I did, he would kill me. Life is their defense if peril menaced them. Se- 
“Then I was worse than locoed. I | grateful for all she had done for his peo- nothing to the American vaquero, Senora. nora, I want you to understand that to 
went gold-crazy. I worked like seven- ple, his church and himself; but he had I promised to respect his command. But me the man has the same stability, the 
teen burros. Bill, I dug a lot of gold- never thanked her in person. Perhaps he I did not tell him you were his wife. He | same strength, the same elements which 
bearin’ quartz. Bonita watched the trails had come for that purpose now. But Mad- did not dream I had truly married you. I am in the habit of attributing to the 
for me, brought me water. That was eline did not believe so. He went to fight for the freedom of my physical life around me in this wild and 
how she come to get caught by Pat Mention of Padre Marcos, sight of him, country—Senora, he is one splendid sol- rugged desert.” at 
Hawe an’ his guerrillas. Sure! Pat had always occasioned Madeline a little dier—and I brooded over the sin of my Madeline listened as one under a spell. - 
Hawe was so set on doin’ Gene dirt that | indefinable shock; and now, as he stepped | secret. If he were killed, I need never tell | It was not only that this soft-voiced, clo- Mena 
al eaccanieiaishcnse 2 
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Costs so little as 10 cents in 
stamps. May save you gal- 
lons and gallons of paint, not 
to mention days of time. Sav- 
ing paint and painting time, at 
the present of both, 
means something. 

Don’t think this book is just 
another one of those bragging 
advertisements that tells with 
a loud noise that the paint we 
sell, is “the only paint on 
earth worth buying.” It isn’t 
that kind of a book at all. 
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y quent priest knew how to move the heart, 
stir the soul; but hi iefense, his praise 
of Stewart, if they hi: yuuched in 
the crude speech of cowboys, would have 
been a glory to her. 
“Senora, I pray you 
stand my mission i 
to you I have only 
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the man whose wife y I am 

a priest, and I can re i 3 e “wa 
ways of God are inscrutable. I | | bl 
a el maerene nt Ye . are ime - a e 


woman, and Senor Stewart is 

desert iron forged anew in the cru 
love. Quien Sabe? Senor Stewart swore 
he would kill me if I betrayed him But 
he will not lift his ’ st me For 
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AY Pira . = “Tow a, $285 $379; 05 = McCarthy 7 : Picture of butiding, write toowner. #70 per acre {f 
gS se menti i wes & $285. Fdi0, fo, McCarthy, | Bonfils Bidg., Sole Agent, Kansas City, Mo. | taken now, Antoine Boucher, Brooks,R.1, B. 65,Minn. 

“on this paper when writing. 





Mediko, Minn., $225. 
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= | these constitute as much a part of a farm, | of intention, but it is our judgment that | ow would have no notice of the richtg 
| considered as a business, as the pasture | storm windows are part of the realty, and of the other heirs, and could ther re 
land. Consequently, when a man buys a | would therefore pass with the land. purchase without any incumbranc If 
| farm, he buys the business with its es- | hts the mother sold to an innocent pur ser 
Legal inquiries of 














| sential instrumentalities, and it would be | the title would be good in her y e 


DISPOSITION OF TRUST FUNDS. The only way to protect the inter 


the remainder-men would be to est sh 








} entirely unfair to him for the vendor to 








general interest willbeanswered | strip the farm of su appliances upon An Iowa subscriber writes 





the fact of the trust by proper eq . 






































~tat- sdestred atecoteLsewilibechargea.” | th theory that they are not affixed per- “My father died twels irs ago, leav- ; ” 
This fee & 1 always accon y i 8 Ofa manently to t d ing two 1 wn } rty in Kan- procescings. 
r y personal nature w A t of inter to It n be that tanks o ‘ rly tem- aniae 1 7 ny mother 
ye 8. 7 f Sarg ad i “7 an b ose “4 porary and m¢ ‘ ter 1 } a 1Y | estat Free Seed Graft Killed—After th: se al 
Saal | hypeete < : considered as persor t s the wit aa der to ti assed the appropriation providi r ti 
me = —— writer judgment that l ks which in pI rty¥ was ins shap 000 for free seeds, the matte: @ t 
| general contemplation would be r Ged: | ant te e it 1 it 1 * discussion in the senate ; le $1 
PLOWING UP PASTURE LAND, | as fixtures and which are used for farm | heirs joinins the deoia. With tural committee. On recommend f ae 
RENTER’S LIABILITY. purposes would pass with the realty at | qerived from the sale of this 1 Secretary of Agriculture Meredit 8 = 
ite enls fc h f t ec vey nlaced t -e Y acricultur ‘OT 1itee v iy 
ie Rania mh ea - om f W pl i er my Sis am to Iow b - n ate ag ~— ural commitec vot n like 
; . . v é as and ,wn property ¥ h ! he appropriation of $240,000 8 we 
“A nd owner rent i ee It wo pear in the cz submitted ed to her in her own namé No mention seeds It is to be hoped that tl se n 
tl and 9° | by our 8 I it Am Sal Sie and e will does not will accept the senate’s view of tl t in 
cash rent r I u 1 The was in the mind t part nd that . aie ny _ ni Can my ter, and that the free seed graft 8 - 
owner went av three fact might be « i y in de- sancathaaa Vile neooerty and wc clear | forever destroyed. CAT 
hs t T t irs ¢ g and —_ a 
83 : . fa Lloyd George Favors Russian Wheat~ 11 
re t - r England will buy her wheat fror 7 
4 A LS in preference to the United St ? 
- we Pre i George has his t : 
] + t Sess t « econo! n 
— = fur , i , sa t ‘ of Allied Council in L« vel 
soi : STORM WINDOWS AS REAL ES. | erty | ns cues aanene |, eecekes eee ee ee y HOGS 
" per TATE FIXTURES. cored sigarnepegeelns 7 fall leer gare Pome Boontonnd 2 ag 
} An Iowa sul I writes ; t mother, i ising sia rather than from the I 
cl “ 1 my fart t. Notl t le The 1 n for this advic s , SHEE 
a { , wa t aul | J 
Tv “ 1 t 1 n l ‘ 
tH r I the i GRAI? 
fi ld d I I I sulty t t 
have 1 t , “a Tr} " 1 i Ived i fa t t 1 Ss I f 
ture I j or | the storm wit ws are r are not l who may negotiate for the purchase of much 
ther to } ' ion estate fixtures. This is largely a matter | the property now in the name of the wid- | worth i 
as to a pl ‘ t f the « 4 ——— _— OTHE 
Qur « t l t i I in r ieg, Wie ue as i, we ee Zs ae a 
better pos is t hi ~~ = ee E 
disput r TI re 
hat 1 ictual 
damage to whicl 1 r was ‘ 
caused | ina ( Lia c up of 
pasture land As W understand the sit- ° I 
uation, under the agreement tl landlord nN fe dads 
would be entitled to ¢ h rent for hay 1 a Cada a O : 
land, which w d amount to $25, and : 
he would | entitled to his share of the ; 


fifteen acres of corn. 


STOCK WATERING TANKS—DO | 
| 
| 


< 
< 
i 






THEY PASS WITH THE REAL 
ESTATE? 


ee ee eee ss. 


Se ae Teen Nl itl al fp (a 
i ¥ . 


An Towa subscriber has raised a legal 
question which continually recurs in some 





form or another. He writes to the follow- 
ing effect | 

‘I sold my farm here last year.  Th¢ = 
man who bought t ry t t the stock | j 
water tank om wit the farr I do not | | 
think it doe ca ia sale at wl h he j 
bought tl tank without settling for it | 
Since then he has told n t ! thinks | | 
the tank is his He has consulted law- | | a 
yer about it, who informs him that if tl } a w = M 
tank was on the farm when ! be } | | st 
the tank belongs to } The A CLEAN crop of hay represents surface. Result: No lost hay through e 
came out to look at the plac wa | 


putting the tanklin. I had just torn away | good profits—when itis clipped ragged clipping, lost traction of drive 
the old one and was fixing a place for . a 
the new one.” clean. Every ragged spot where wheels, or clogging of sickle. 


It has also been suggested to the pres- 


ent writer that it maybe possible to in- | the mower fails to follow the ground Many such superior features in 

<= algo gpa are nates Re tpn (rough places) represents lost hay— McCormick, Deering, and Milwau- i . 
prop = age camper lage oc ~ me | less profit—because the grass is not [ee mowersand rakes, and inInter- Licht 
gestion of red are parts of th whole | clipped clean. national side-delivery rakes, ted- | 


McCormick, Deering, ders, combination rakes and ted- Me 


courts have repeatedly intimated that the 


| 

vestion as to whether a f tur s or is e 

it a aaiat. ae im Rest Se tb hie dete and Milwaukee mowers ders, loaders,sweeprakes, stackers, aM 
nined b he intention of t irtvy who - 
Sitios ws Geetare. Mia teheettan te be as work so that the cutter bar follows etc., recommend these hay tools to Las 
ee ee the ground whether it is smooth or every discriminating farmer. All 7 
gh gt gga elifecenelle ge rough. The sickle dips down into theseare of the same high standard of Wee 

t nereonalt ‘he 7 ner . “1° ° . ry A 

ae dee tetene ke aki ae tae the hollows, and with equal facility quality and efficiency, Write us Last 
ee skims over the knolls, with the cut- about any of them. And see your Bulls 


ea Se coe ter bar close to the ground its full nearby International full-line dealer. Car 


generally be considered on its own merits length — and clips —— _ us Wee 





gs oe ian 9 - . oa a = L. er“ +5 La eee Fee 
ally be applied; it is that of 1 se to the grass clean. fr . va ; He 
which the fixture is 1 ied Even this 
however, is not completely determina- This is possible 


tive | 
amather element that frequently, if mot because of the tri- 


invariably, ente nto t 

















relation of 1 rty who places the fix- angular design of 
tur o ther estat It w t lily 1 £ 
nd eek. te se of tanks a the drag bar which 
farm, that the of t t \ d } as the b: 
aenere “Heaters acc gives the cutter bar 
suc! me part of the the necessary flexi- 











whereas \ 1 place it there iss ; 
for his ow or with 1 lea fet bility —a floating 
¥ 














tens. on ia: sae epanee Ae r action that con- 
ee ee ee ee / forms to the ground 
A Ww hav ly ind t tl u 
to v x is to | put is of F 
° Eg EEE AS INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER: COMPANY 
fas to the realty w is the F AMERI 
: ! = S. 7 BA Snap CHICAGO e oo U Ss A 
Ve proper t apphed oa tarn he 
ov es cert 1 appl inces, such as : om == eee) 
windmills, tanks, ete., on the land, and saath SS ST 
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General Price Outlook 


METHOD—To judge the price of 














ar ict, we must know normal rela- 
tt S s. For the ten Marches from 1910 
t rn averaged 88 cents. It is now 
o 74 per cent of the ten-year aver- 
3 gs averaged during these ten 
M $10.91. They are now $14.33, or 
137 nt of the ten-year average. In 
lik ner we work out other products 
we week. In this way we can deter- 
mit *~h products are relatively high 
in ind which are realtively low. 
CATTLE—Fat cattle held steady around 
1 er cent of the ten-year average. 
( rs and cutters gained 2 points, to 
119 per cent, while stockers and feeders, 
ev o they actually gained in price, 
gain as much as customary at 
this time of year, and therefore lost 1 


to 124 per cent of the ten-year 


ivy hogs lost 5 points, to 132 
Light hogs fell 3 points, to 144 
Pigs are now 141 ] cent 

dropped 6 1} 74 
wool held steady around 


or 
er 


1 
I 


P—Lambs 








' while 















































nt. 

GRAIN ish corn strengthened 1 point, 
t cent, while cash oats i 
f to 171 per cent Wheat 

» 169 per of tl ten-year 

OTHE “ARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton 
cent I 13 nts 
+t of the i rage 

PR SIONS—Lard ga points, to 

» While r Ss dy a 
2 points 
Y } 
ved 
8 points 
1 is now 
6 point 
neth- 
On the 
yf hogs 
‘ basis 
Ss in M iV 
S it i \ - 
tl 
The Week’s Mark 
t ir a r 
(he Week’s Markets 
CATTLE. 
= - ~ 
| | ie 
= y, 
= ie ae wt ben — > 
k 14 15 14.1 
ore 13.63/15.00) 13.63 
Las Re nawienh 00!13.50 12.88 
\ ore 12.25/13.13)12.05 
M 
4 \ k LTS 13/11.70 
M before ( 75110.85 
c 
4 k r FR110.5 33 
\ f ; 9.50!10.13) 9.68 
Lig ers 
14.90'14.55!13.88 
1 14 13.1 
S ou 12.7 2.8 50 
efore »001 70 
{ 
s as 9 88 ( 4 
\ efore of f 8.75 
But ae 
He 
Se eee ».50/10.1 9.60 
tore SAS 46 9.30 
c 
Las k 113! 9.50 5 
AY fore 8 28] & RR 50 
s SOM eos 7.88) 8.7 7.7 
v fore 7.63! 9.00! 7.7 
Car d cutt s 
La ek  98R f 5 58 
W before on , 28 4 ) 
Fes “ 
Hi ) Ibs. up) 
-_ 1 8!1 8 
before 9 §8!10.00!10.50 
RMO-7 ¢ Ibs.) 
Li G RS 9 x 
A) 4.63) 9.43) 9.95 
, kK ) 9 63!10.12 
v before » 25 9 18 9.53 
Stoo Pb aewee 60% 2 
St j 
-~ BRE Sei sie eat faa AL 75 
m CLOUTO .cccecves Ss Ss 50 
Cy ers 
o ‘ 7 8.25 
v tcre a 6.88! 7.88 
. od and choice 
x 7 ) 1 
( . fore 0'10.25 
mor and 
: 775) 8.50 

= td rf & 
~ 
Hea = — 

13.85/14.38/14.20 
13.65{/14.38/13.75 
14.23!14.88'14.50 
13.95/14.80|14.25 





14.08/15.08)1 
-{13.90/15,05/1 














| 
| 
} 
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Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 


Last week ........ 1 
Week before ......... li 


Smooth heavy packing 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— } 
oS es) 
Week before ......... 
Rough packing sows (200 
lbs. up)— 
Pg ae 
Week before ......... 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 


2 ee Se 


Week before .. 
Stock pigs 
Last week 
Week before 








SHEEP. 





medium to prime— 
"ere 
Week before ... 
Lambs, culls and con 
Last week 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, r 

to prime— 
RO WORM: 66 discs sas 15.75 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to 
Last week ........ 
Week before 
Breedi 





choice 





medl 





N. 








Last week er 








Clover, No. 
Last week 
Veek before 

Clover, N 


Mixed 





Be WOOO Sn idecewessece 28 


Week before ren y+ 
Timothy, No. 

Le WO ascclicecse eon f 

Week before 
Alfalfa, Choice— 

La week a eecetee 
Week before .... a 31.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1 

Last week 9.50 

Week before . : 5) 2! 
Alfalfa, Standard 





WALLA 


"7 


CES’ 








38 
38 
88 
$.00 
13.88 
12.63 











Last week ..... : 25.00) 28.1 


Week before ...... 26.00/2 

Ifalfa, No. 2— 

Last week 

Week before 
Oat straw 

Last week 

Week before 














j 
| 2/4] 
Bae ae. 
| > a S 
|S iis 
Bran— | | ! 
Last week../46.00) 42.00/43 $7 
Week before|45.00) 41.00/42.75/47 
Shorts— 
Last week 51.50) 47.00/49 
Week before!50.50 44.50/48 
Hominy feed— 
Last week..|63.00)...... 5D 
Week before 63.00 
Oil meal (op) 
Last week 76.00 76.00 
Week before|77.50)...... 78.50 
Cottonseed (41 | } 
per cent)— 
Last week. ./81.50 


Week before!81.50 
Tankage— } 


} } 


Last week ~-- 1110.00 

Week before}.....!110.00 
Gluten— ] | | } 

Last week. .| re ‘aoe | 


Week before}..... 





‘hicago. 


| 





66 
66 


78.5 





7.50 


50 


00 
00 


00 
00 





*Quotations at Des Moines in 
all other points, car lots, 


ton lots; 

















"> 55 , ‘? 


FARMER 


_FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 














= ao 
ke his to oe 
- So 1 Oe 
British sterling ex- Vs 
change 
Last week ... , 34.867 |$3.5014/72 
Week befor: 3.371569 
French france | ss 
Me WORE iscdcicwn 193 0709/36.8 
Week before 0706\36.6 
German mark 
eT |... ae 2382 0103; 4.3 
Week before zankie 0108| 4.5 
LIBERTY BONDS. 
U. S. Liberty 44's, second— | | 
EOE WEEE  ccicccces ee eeee/$100.00/$89.80 
Week before .. | 89.95 
U. S. Liberty 44's 
Last week ...... 92.40 
Week before 92.25 


U. S. Liberty 44's, 

















28. Pe ere 90.08 
Week before ......... nates 90.35 
U. S. Victory 4%’s— } | 
eee eee } 100.00! 97.40 
Week before 7.55 
Maturity of I A, 4's 
mature Nov , 1942, but are callable 
TOV 5 ird 44%4’s mature Sept. 15 
1928; mature Jun 15, 1947 
but June 15, 1932 : 
15,’s , but 
ible 





MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRIC 





Chicag Choice timoth last week $13, 
week before $13; prime clover, last week 
$56.75, week before $58.25 

Kansas City—Timot st week $11.50, 
week b mre $11.50: a last week $31, 
week be e $31: blue last week $26, 





week 
> 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 














Butter imery extras, last week 
63l4c, weel fore 64%4c; cheddar cheese, 
last week week before 27c:; eggs, 
fresh firsts, la week 4444c¢, week before 
50%4ec »wils, last week 35%c, week be- 
fore 387c; prime white ducks, last week 35c 
week before 36c; geese, last week 26'¢, 
week before 25c 

The Chicago Mark 
he Chicago Markets 

Chicago, March 8, 1920.—Talk of an in- 
ternational combination for feeding Euro- 
pean countr } been a bullish factor 
i grain markets within ‘a few days, 

it was said that purchases were to 


be made where supplies are’ cheapest. 
However, prices made sharp gains for 
corn, oats and rye, and prices for corn 


soared to the highest figures recorded 


since last August Consumption of corn 
in less than five months has been two- 
thirds of the season’s supply, it is esti- 
mated. All of the grains are bringing 
much higher prices than in past years 
and hardly enough wheat is arriving in 


Chicago to make a market, while offerings 





of cash corn are on a small scale, but 
with the railroads returned to private 
ownership there is a chance that increased 


marketings of grain will be witnessed, 
altho it will take considerable time to 
bring about an increase of cars to needed 


proportions. But, even if the offerings of 





grain are apt to be moderate in volume, 
they have been running larger than a 
short time ago or a year ago, and eastern 
railroads have taken considerable lots of 


foodstuffs to New England, where sup- 
plies are on a small scale. Altho exports 
of breadstuffs have fallen off this year, 
the amount of wheat in sight has under- 
gone great reductions, the visible supply 
in the United States being down to 
875,000 bushels, comparing with 118,219,000 
bushels a year ago. Exports of wheat and 
flour from July 1, 1919, to recent date 


were quivalent to 134,083,000 bushels of 
wheat, comparing with exports of 191,- 
956,000 bushels for the like period a year 








ago. Oats also are in much reduced sup- 
ply, the visible supply in this country be- 
ing only 19,401,000 bushels, comparing 
with 27,666,000 bushels a year ago The 
barley supply is only 2,973,000 bushels, 
comparing with 9,712,000 bushels last year, 
while that of rye is 20,389,000 bushels, 


comparing with 17,896,000 bushels a year 


ago. The corn supply is down to 4,951,000 
bushels 
Cash lots of No. 2 northern wheat are 


33 to $ 


sells 


2.36 a bushel, and 
), comparing with 

May oats at 8314 cents, 
607% cents a year ago; 
May rye at $1.67, comparing with $1.47% 
a year and May barley at $1.45%4, 
comparing with 91 cents a year ago. May 
flaxseed sells in Duluth at $4.70, compar- 
ing with $3.72% a year ago. 

Cattle are advanced now and then after 
marked reductions in marketings take 
place, as happened last week, but putting 
well-fattened lots higher has been uphill 
work for many weeks, as the demand has 
been mainly for cheap and medium- 


reported at 
March corn 
$1.35%4 a year ag 
comparing with 





ago, 





OO 
od 


7 


ns Long f 











l of ings y is no long- 

irr on by most stockmen, and a 

il practice is prevailing by which 

is prepared for th market in a 

short timeé Conditions a so uncertain 
that it looks ri to in for a long 
feed, nor are farmers disposed to stock 
up with feeders unl they can get them 
at comparatively prices Stockers 
and feeders have participated naturally 
since the year opened in the decline in 
beef cattle prices, and since then the best 
steers have dropped in value from $19.25 
to $16 It has been usual for the choicer 
steers, heifers and cows to decline in 


price much quicker than the cheaper kinds 
of cattle, canners excepted, these having 
experienced a great fall in values, owing 
to the great falling off in the demand for 


canned meats from European countries, 
For a long time the large exports of 
canned beef made an active and high 
market for inferior cattle on the canning 
order, but this outlet has mostly ceased, 
and canning cows have sold recently as 
low as $4 per 100 pounds Word comes 
from the grazing districts of Kansas and 


Oklahoma that the demand for cattle for 
summer grazing is very slow in opening, 
and instead of paying $14 to $20 per head 
for grazing steers thru the summer in the 


Kansas districts, cattlemen are bidding 
as low as $8 to $10.50 per head. The Chi- 
cago and Missouri river packers have 
discharged a large part of the workers 
formerly employed in their canning fac- 


tories 











Prices for cattle had such a big fall 
during the previous week that vyners 
held back supplies last week, fur hing 
so much smaller number that t 3 
rallied under the influence of better buy- 
ing Prices rose lar y ‘ ts by > 
middle of the week, and tl! \ t - 
‘ u v u 

beef ers 
best class 
$ 0 
wer prime 
1 no 
i rad 
steers fetching $12 to $13.75, { sales 
were made down to $9 to $10.75 for little 
cannir and other inf or steer Y ire 
lings were salable at $10 to $15 for com- 
mon to choice kinds, with a great irc- 
ity of ch lots sutcher stock averaged 
50 ¢ ts higher, cows and heifers going at 
$6.25 to $13, but very few sold as high as 
$12 Canner cows Id at $4 to $4.95, cut- 
ters at $5 to $6 and bulls at $6 to $10.50 
Calves were good sellers on a basis of $15 
to $17 for light vealers, heavy ones going 
at $7 to $13.50. Small offerings of stock- 
er ind feeders put the market 25 to 50 
cents higher, sales being made at $6.75 
to $12 for common stockers to prime feed- 
ers, but very few went above $11.50. The 
week's advance in beef steers was any- 
where from 50 cents to $1.25 

Hogs have had several good advances 
recently, based upon an extremely large 
demand for choice light hogs to ship to 
eastern packing points, this outlet taking 
an unusually large proportion of the re- 
ceipts Recent receipts have been among 
the smallest seen since the latter part of 
last October, while the average weight 
was 230 pounds, or 6 pounds heavier than 


the average for the same time during the 
nine years. The bulk of the sales 
covered a range of nearly $1 per 100 
pounds, with prime light bacon hogs sell- 
ing at the top and averaging 55° cents 
higher than the best heavy swine. The 
declinng purchases of provisions to export 
to Ftropean countries constitute the most 
disturbing factor in the market During 
a recent week, exports from North Amer- 
ica included 12,845,000 pounds of lard and 
27,791,000 pounds of cured hog meats, 
these comparing with 10,080,000 pounds 
of lard and 11,687,000 pounds of cured hog 
meats a week earlier, and with 27,750,000 
pounds of lard and 63,713,000 pounds of 
cured hog meats for the corresponding 
week of 1919. The monthly statement of 
stocks of provisions held in the six lead- 
ing western packing points shows that 
there were gains in stocks of cut meats 
during the month of February amounting 
to 19,291,000 pounds, comparing with a 
decrease of 1.712,000 pounds for the same 


past 


month last year and an increase of 88,- 
712,000 pounds for February two years 


ago. Late sales were made of hogs at a 


range of $13.25 to $15.60, pigs selling at 
$12.25 to $14.35. At the close of the pre- 


ceding week, hogs brought $13 to $15.35; 
one year ago, $17 to $18.55; two years ago, 
$15.75 to $17.2 three years ago, $14.10 to 
$15.05; four years ago, $9 to $9.60, and five 
years ago $6.35 to $6.90. 

Horses to the number of 1,200 head and 
upward are arriving on the Chicago mar- 
ket every week, and they are in good de- 
mand as a rule, with the better class taken 
at strong prices, as they are not too nu- 





merous. Less desirable animals are apt 
to sell lower, however, and sales have 
been made as much as $15 to $25 per 
head lower than a few weeks ago. De- 
sirable drafters with weight are wanted 


for eastern shipment at $225 to $310, less 
attractive ones of lighter weight being 
salable at $150 and upward, while express- 


ers go at $155 to $185 Southern chunks 
sell at $50 to $130, farm chunks at $90 te 
$165, and farm mares at $150 to $190. 


Mules are taken chiefly at $175 to $250. 


Ww 
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Investigation of the Grain Corporation 
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ces Advance 


Retail Pri 
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Railway Stocks Strengthen—I 
Feb ry t r f twel 
Y Xx 
chang \ 7 4 ' 1 
road | n conegr A r, st ~ 
ened the r rr i t . ciently oO 
the me toc} 


Condensed Milk Exports Decline—The 


fall in ré vy re- 
duced the export demar r condensed 
mill Farme fror Indiana eastward to 
New York are f ing the situatior Even 
as far west as ¢ go, milk pric have 
been severly reduced because of t i- 


ning in the export situation 


den weak¢ 


Spain to Import Wheat from the United 





States—Spain usually import arge quan- 
tities of wheat from ntina but is 
now consider yr jmportin wl t from 
the United States This evidently is a 
result of the recent ac ' n freight 


rates from Argentina to Europe, 


Wages in New York Factories—The av- 


erage weekly wage in New York facto- 
ries in December of 1919 was $26.32, as 
compared with $12.50 before the war broke 


out, in 1914 It 





have increased | er ¢ t, and 
that the cost of p by 
about 8&7 per cent New York factory 
workers m to ve been abl nduce 
the New Yor manufa S to them 
at k t a part of their war pre 


Allies to Ration Europe—lIt repor 
from London that t Inter-Allied Su- 
pre Tne 


Council to work t ar ur nve- 


ment wl 1 s 
all kinds will ] mm 

ous countr f E 

scl | t P 

tr 1 | 1 n 
Al l United 


Decline in New York Industrial Stocks 
Twenty industr t n tl New 


York ck ex 1 n 


Advance in Price of Crude Petroleum— 





Crude petrol dur he t six 
monttl } l 

different iy ‘ It is 
advan by i D 

the ' s montl ) 
cent t no 6 1 lL as 
compared with $ { I 
corn had advan : yn 
ately, it owuld 1 \ r over $2 
a bushel und 1 ratio orgs 
would be more than $25 per ired 


Light February Hog Supply—T! elev- 
en central markets received { ) P 
which is the lightest Febru- 





in February, 
ary receipts since 1914 The light 1 ru 
ary receipts came as a distinct r 
after the heavy receipts in January he 
March receipts are generally considerably 
lighter than the February receipts, | 
this year they will probably be almost as 
heavy as in February 

Italian Food Restrictions—The Italian 


fovernment is putting into effect even 


greater food restrictions than existed dur 
ing the war On account of t) ivor 
abel exchange and the str l mporta 
tions during recent months c 
er than eve before It is now 

to look as tho t) Italians would have to 
import a larger « untity of food, even tho 
the rate of exchange is so seriously 


against them 


Reducing Live Stock Fluctuations—C 











M. O'Donnell, vice-president of the Amer 

ican Live Stock A tion, told tt 

house ricultural c« ttee that there 
8s! i fed il commission to inves 
tigat sharp fluctua ns in live stock 
in order to determine to what extent they 
are unavoidabk The idea would be that 
any cattle feeder who felt he had sold his 
cattle on an unwarrantably low market 
could make complaint to such a commis- 
sion. Mr. O'Donnell further stated: ‘““When 











The E-B compensating 
lever and spring carries 
the weight of the cutter 
bar on the drive wheels. 
Side draft and weight 
on the horses’ necks are 
eliminated. The life of 
the mower is increased 
because there is less 
wear and tear. 


There are other sizes, 
too—4'%, 5, 6 and 7 foot 


swaths, all with corre- 
spondingly easy pull. 


WALLACES’ 


Eight Feet at 
a Round 


With its 8-foot swath the E-B Standard 
Mower does a lot more work in less time. 
And it does it with no more pull on the 
herses than many a 5-foot mower. 


FARMER 


They mean quick, 
thorough work on the 
most economical basis. 


Since 1852 the Standard 
Mower, now known 
as the E-B Standard, has 
been recognized as the 
true measure of excel- 
lence in mowing ma- 
chine construction. It 


can be seen now with 





other haying tools from 
the full E-B line at any 
E-B dealer’s, 

















Sais 1 shee ate 

e E-B Hay Loa 

gets all the hay— without wad- 
ding, rolling or twisting. Cleans 
the windrow as it goes along. 
Handles the hay gently. Does 
not tear straw or leaves or thresh 
out seeds, 










rakes three swaths instead of 

two. Light, fluffy windrows that 

allow hay to cure gradually and 
thoroughly. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Company, Inc. 


Established 1852 


Rockford, Illinois 


A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured and Guaranteed by One Company 
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Cee 


id ir cattle now there is ot to 
do but pray They are at the mercy of 
the railroads.” 


Cattle Heavier—Cattle at Chicago dur- 











ing February iveraged 9% po is in 
weight is compared with 932 pounds a 
year ago. Farmers, to their s ive 
made their cattle he t yea than 
1 year by fee I < nto 
her Even ¢ that, how t iver 
A we t of cattle st comfortably 
lighter than was tl < before t wal 

Is the Steel Corporation a Trust?—The 
supre court of ft United States is 
rule t t St ( s ta 
trust, « sa trus t t vd 
trust that t re re é it 
should aisso 

British Food Ministry to Continue—It 
s reported that the British food ministry 
is to «¢ tin Y \ 1 ‘ s } 
n I bil that t will 
be « I s ying \ can 
mark and that it will be ssa 
for Americans to concentrate their se 
power as an offset to the centralized 


power 


February Bank Clearings—Febr 
bank clearings in that part of the U 
States outsi of New York City 
$13 ympared with 


over $18,000,000,000 in the month of 








500,000,000. as cx 





ary. Bank clearings in the month of Jan 
uary are normally about 18 per cent 
greater than in February, but this year 


they were 36 per cent greater, The small- 
er bank clearings in February are an in- 


TOE 








’ : 2 bus ss activ- 
t eve! » Fel iry t x ir- 
ind t unust I ‘ 
I ! ba level st 
2 r cent greater than in Febru- 
year £0 


Hint to Tractor Owners—Mr. A. W. 
Turner, of the agricultural g 





department at Iowa State 
sor mely adv t 
sai } too n care 
wl rst startin ) 











Whe I 
er’s is i gs r j 
I ens I 
vad ht t irst 
lually creased til t s 
, ted I g gr 
3} i be used nd vuble 
s, no tin si lin 1 
‘ fixe 7 





Many Nebraska Farms Change Hands— 

















oO nkers estima that Nebraska 
fa i s regating t t $60,- 
( ( v t to a clos 1 March 
1, 1 I y es ated tl t sa 
cas t ver of 3 ) 1 On a 
banks e, this n it being consider- 
bly tl any pervio ur. 
This sur p s only abou $ “ 
cent ¢ n of the land loaned 
um whic es at the val of 
Nel s nging hands t his 
tin ), according to the 
vie of one of the large banks. 
This amount does not include transfers 
where the entire consideration was cash 


or where the loan was handled by indi- | 


viduals or so it 


that 


country banks, 


$20, 1 


00,000 should bs 
amount Mr. Arth 
Omaha Chamber of Con 


more 
>» above 
of the 
that it is not 
I will be h 
heavy land 


thought probabl 


1e€Ss 


indicapped becat 
financing. 


American Corn In England—T 
ire commenting on the quality 





American corn which they be 
ceive for the first time late 
They say that it is very plu 
good condition, but that the « 
pale Argentine corn is a 
vellow than American corn 
T ich Ameri _.. oN liow corn 
ess mixed with white corn, ar 
le on that account. 





Freight Rates from Argentina 
orted that freight \ 
to Great Britain 
vanced, and that 
to cents a bush 
ment wheat, and as hig 
flax shipped on private 

are five to ten tin 
mal, and it is evident 


rates from 


sudden! 





have 








from 





shipping concerns are determi! 


tinue their outrageous profitee! 


Grass Seed Prospects 





Sudan 


ing to the United States Bure: 
kets, there is about three time 
Sudan grass on hand this year 
ago. The average price paid 

for the 1919 crop was around $ 
dred, and the average wholesal 


eenters seems to be a 
a hundred. 


western 
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